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In the elevation of Dwight Hinckley to the presidency of the 
National-American Wholesale Lumber Association, the wholesalers 
have selected as their leader and spokesman one who has for years 
devoted his best efforts to the advancement and protection of their 
interests. Mr. Hinckley early made his mark as a _ successful 
wholesale distributer, but it was during 
the World War, when restrictions and 
regulations of governmental buying 
agencies threatened to put the whole- 
saler out of business, that he began 
to be recognized as a factor of national 
prominence in the lumber industry. 

Since that time he has continued his 
interest in national association work, 
and has been a prominent factor in the 
constructive policies initiated and pur- 
sued by the three associations with 
which he has been identified. Today 
Mr. Hinckley has the respect and con- 
fidence of the entire industry, from the 
manufacturer to the retailer, because 
his work in behalf of the wholesaler 
has been carried on with the broad view 
that the welfare and prosperity of the 
wholesaler were intimately connected 
with that of the producer and of the 
retail distributer. It is this broad-gaged 
view that has been in a large measure 
responsible for the success of the 
wholesaler in preserving his identity 
as an integral part of the lumber trade, 
despite the aggressive campaign that 
was made to limit his operations in the 
business of distributing lumber. As a 
result, the wholesaler is now probably 
more strongly intrenched as an essen- 
tial factor in the lumber industry than 
for many years. 

Mr. Hinckley’s rise in the lumber 
field has not been by accident. Pos- 
sessed of a pleasing personality and 
abundant ability, he has made his way 
upward thru merit and not by reason 
of fortuitous circumstances. He has 
made a thoro study of the business 
of marketing lumber, and has sensed 
the trend of trade developments with a 
sure instinct that has enabled him to 
chart a practical course thru the 
turbulent war and postwar periods. 
Looking beyond his own individual interests and viewing the needs 
of the trade as an entity, he has been enabled to perform services 
of real worth in shaping the development of the wholesalers’ field. 
He is known among the wholesalers as the father of compulsory 
arbitration, having been intimately identified with the advance of 
that practice as a fundamental of association activities. Largely 





instrumental in the formation of the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ As- 
sociation, he turned its attention to trade ethics, and thru his 
persuasion that organization had the honor of becoming the first 
lumber trade association to adopt the principle of compulsory arbi- 





DWIGHT HINCKLEY, CINCINNATI, OHIO; 


Newly Elected President of the National-American Wholesale 
Lumber Association 


Cincinnati Wholesaler Heads National-American 


tration. Viewed at first with considerable skepticism, the associa- 
tion tactfully pursued this policy until its worth was demonstrated, 
and the principle became one of the most highly regarded and 
successful of association activities. While head of this associa- 
tion Mr. Hinckley used his influence to establish the ethics of the 
trade on a higher plane, with the result 
that a code was adopted which repre- 
sented a distinct advance in the lumber 
field, serving to promote confidence be- 
tween the wholesaler and the producer 
and between the wholesaler and re- 
tailer. In his association work Mr. 
Hinckley has also devoted much effort 
to fostering the adoption of a uniform 
order form. 

Mr. Hinckley served with honor and 
distinction as the first president of the 
Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association, 
whose headquarters were in Cincinnati. 
Later, in an effort to broaden the scope 
of the association and to unite whole- 
salers of other woods, he was instru- 
mental in promoting the merger of 
the Yellow Pine association with the 
American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, having headquarters at Chicago. 
Following this merger Mr. Hinckley 
became vice-president and director of 
the new organization, as well as chair- 
man of its trade ethics committee. 

When the proposal to merge the 
American and National associations 
was made, Mr. Hinckley became one of 
the strongest advocates of the union, 
and upon consummation of the merger, 
a little more than a year ago, into the 
National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, with headquarters at New 
York, Mr. Hinckley became first vice- 
president of the new organization, in 
which position he served during the 
first year of its existence. His valuable 
service to the industry in this, as in 
previous positions of trust, has now been 
recognized by his election to the pres- 
idency of the National-American, the 
highest honor in the wholesale lumber 
field. The principle of compulsory 
arbitration, for which he has_ so 
long stood, is a recognized policy of 
the National-American Wholesale Lumber Association. 

Mr. Hinckley’s business life has been devoted entirely to lum- 
ber. He began his business career as an office boy with the M. B. 
Farrin Lumber Co., at Cincinnati. Later he became a lumber 
salesman for the T. B. Stone Lumber Co., and after some time 
was made a partner, the firm name being changed to the Stone & 
Hinckley Lumber Co. In 1904 he formed the Dwight Hinckley 
Lumber Co., which has enjoyed a steady growth and has become 
an important unit of the wholesale lumber industry. The business 

(Concluded on page 64) 
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Kiln dried more a reliable guarantee of quality wherever southern hard- 
Rough or Surfaced wood forest products are known. And this, perhaps not sur- 
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F. A. S. 
No. | Com. & Selects 


5 
A, No. 2 Common 
Bone Dry Birch 


This stock will interest factory buy- 
ers who are seeking lumber care- 
fully manufactured from choice 
Michigan timber. 


At present we have good assort- 
ments of the above grades. Each 
grade is piled separately and is 
ready for immediate loading. 


How Much Do You Need? 


Place your order now while the lumber 
is obtainable because it is offered subject 
to prior sale. Wire for prices now. 


Weidman - Vogelsang 
‘imitasuc, Lumber Co. 


National Bank Bldg., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Supreme Court Limits Commission’s Powers 


TIS A COMMON BELIEF THAT TYRANNY is exercised by 

absolute governments only, and that under representative gov- 

‘ernments liberties are secure. There is, however, ample evi- 
dence that, given the same motives for being so, representative or 
€ven purely democratic governments may be as tyrannical as any 
absolute monarch ever dared to be. Self-interest or what appears 
to be such is all that is required to bring into operation all the 
engines of tyranny.. It is, therefore, always dangerous to entrust 
anybody with unlimited power. 

Probably the most remarkable of recent developments in Federal 
government has been the growth in the number of bureaus and 
Commissions. Nobody knows how many there are already in exist- 
ence. Many of them do-not function thru any of the great depart- 
ments and they are not, therefore, strictly accountable to anybody 
but the President. The tendency of every agency of government 
18 to extend and enlarge its functions—a fact that is easily demon- 


strated by American experience. At the organization of the Fed- 
eral government there were only three departments of what is now 
termed the President’s cabinet; now there are ten, each with its 
secretary. Several of these departments started as bureaus, and 
the persistent tendency of bureaus to grow into departments is seen 
in the current movement to erect another department, that of edu- 
cation, with a secretary in the cabinet. A department of building 
and construction also has been proposed. 
Ordinarily, bureaus are subdivisions of departments, and it is 
owing to their growth in importance or their enlargement of func- 
tions that they become departments. Commissions are in some 
respects similar to bureaus, tho differing from them in being gen- 
erally independent of departmental control. A good example of 
commissions is the Federal Trade Commission; itsactivities and 
policies illustrate the tendencies of these independent agencies of 
government to reach out for more power. Repeatedly the Federal 
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Trade Commission has attempted to exercise powers not conferred 
upon it by Congress and, it may be in some cases, powers that 
Congress can not confer. 

In a decision just handed down the United.States Supreme Court 
holds that the Federal Trade Commission can not make a general 
demand for information and documents in the files of a business cor- 
poration, even tho it is engaged in interstate commerce. In this 
case the commission had asked two large tobacco companies to pro- 
duce their records, contracts and correspondence for inspection and 
for making copies. The companies refused, the lower court sus- 
tained them, and the Supreme Court has affirmed the view of the 
lower court. 

The decision referred to is reported briefly on page 66. A state- 
ment in the decision that deserves emphasis and that has a special 
significance at this time is this: “The investigations and complaints 
seem to have been only on hearsay and suspicion; but even if they 
were induced by substantial evidence under oath the rudimentary 
principles of justice that we have laid down would apply.” 

The decision in the tobacco case, as in other similar cases in- 
volving the assumption by the commission of extra-constitutional 
power, is founded on the fourth amendment of the Constitution, 
which gives to the people security against unreasonable searches 
and seizures. 


Call for Unity to Solve Industry’s Problems 


ROPOSALS OF THE UTMOST importance to the lumber 
industry, and perhaps the most significant ever made to any 
industry, were made by John W. Blodgett in his address before 

the annual meeting of the National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, at Cincinnati this week. These proposals would be im- 
portant from any source and under any circumstances; but, coming as 
they do from the president of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association and at this time, the are epochal. The address should 
be read in its entirety by every lumberman—manufacturer, whole- 
saler and retailer alike; for in it Mr. Blodgett limits and defines 
the field in which all branches of the industry have common inter- 
ests that can be advanced thru coéperation. It appears on page 52. 


No attempt will be made here to comment upon all of Mr. Blod- 
gett’s address. What he had to say about the relation of the 
lumber industry to the railroads should be taken to heart by lum- 
bermen, and there should not be in the industry either support for 
or sympathy with the incessant demagogic nagging of the carriers. 
On the railroad question, as Mr. Blodgett declares, the lumber 
industry should be a unit. The interests of all are identical also, 
as he says, in the market extension work; and there should be no 
slackening in efforts of the industry to promote the proper use 
of wood. 


Another question that retailers and wholesalers, as well as 
manufacturers, and even users of lumber, are interested in is 
forestry. The same sort of governmental regulation that has 
crippled the railroads is proposed in some political quarters for 
logging and lumbering. The public as a whole is but just begin- 
ning to understand the forestry problem in its fundamentals; and 
the lumber industry as a unit must take upon itself largely the 
duty of inculcating sound knowledge of forestry among the people 
in order that State and Federal legislation may not be of a kind 
to impose burdensome and impossible restrictions upon lumber 
manufacture and tree growing. 


Lumbermen of all classes know something of the controversies 
that have been going on about statistics; but there is reason to 
believe that all do not realize that the compiling and distributing 
of statistics is indispensable to the proper conduct of business under 
modern conditions. The right to have the benefit of accurate 
knowledge of conditions as shown in statistics of production and 
movement is worth fighting for, and Mr. Blodgett properly de- 
clares that “it is time for the business interests to insist that 
Congress shall officially recognize the value of trade statistics and 
approve their collection by private agencies, or appropriate suf- 
ficient funds and establish sufficient bureaus to provide them.” 

Having outlined the problems confronting the industry as a 
whole, Mr. Blodgett proposes as an effective agency for solving 
them a “liaison committee appointed by the trade associations, and 
composed, for example, of seven members from each of the three 
great branches of our industry.” “This committee,’ Mr. Blodgett 
suggests, “should meet at least once a year, and oftener if neces- 
sary, to consider the state of the industry and to outline plans for 
correlating our nationwide activities. It should report its findings 
and conclusions to the whole industry, and suggest such action as 
in its judgment is wise. This committee could also well devote its 
attention to the study and recommendation of a code of trade 
ethics that could be applied to every branch of the trade.” 

Mr. Blodgett has no illusions regarding the interests that are 








common to all branches and those that are antagonistic. His pro- 
posals for coéperation are not only practical but they are designed 
to unite all branches of the industry in solving problems that each 
of the various branches has tried at times to solve without the aid 
of others. The address as a whole will be accepted by thinking 
lumbermen as a fair statement of the industry’s problems, as wel] 
as a proposal of sound and practical methods of solving them; and 
Mr. Blodgett deserves the highest commendation for this states. 
manlike contribution to the industry’s welfare. 





No Saturation Point in Home Building 


HE BOGEY THAT HAUNTS some industries, of a time when 
the demand shall have been fully supplied so far as new users 
of the commodity are concerned, leaving only replacements and 

repairs as a basis for production, does not exist so far as the lumber 
business is concerned. The point of saturation for the building in- 
dustry is so remote, if not actually non-existent, as hardly to need 
to be taken into consideration at all. 

While the need for new construction is pressing in almost all 
fields—public, institutional and industrial, it is most acutely felt in 
the realm of home building. Here the field seems to be absolutely 
unlimited. Such has been the growth and financial prosperity of 
the country during the last decade that the demand for more and 
better homes, in part suppressed by the building restrictions of the 
war period, has assumed proportions almost beyond calculation. 


Despite the greatest drive for home ownership in the history of 
this country, which has resulted in the building of countless thou- 
sands of houses, the surface of the demand is only scratched. During 
the last five years the Federal government thru its various depart- 
ments and bureaus has exerted its best efforts toward encouraging 
home building. In this effort hundreds of quasi-public and private 
agencies have co-operated. “Own Your Home” expositions by the 
score have been held all over the country. The amount of adver- 
tising, news and editorial space that has been devoted to promoting 
the cause of home building is beyond all calculation. And now 
come the new co-operative drives and “Home Builders’ Clubs” to 
which the AMERICAN, LUMBERMAN of late has been devoting so much 
space and attention. Who can estimate the cumulative effect of all 
this effort to thoroly awaken the American people to the vital part 
that home ownership must assume in our national fabric, in order 
that the blessings we have received from those who have gone before 
may be preserved for ourselves and posterity, and the stability of 
our institutions be insured? The statement that home ownership 
is the surest safeguard against the flood of radicalism and other 
ideas alien to our institutions has become trite thru much repeti- 
tion, but if we are wise we shall relax no effort to see that, so far 
as possible, every man is anchored to the soil and to the ideals of 
America by a home of his own. 


Fortunate is the industry that has before it an unlimited vista 
of service and an unlimited field for its products. Notwithstanding 
the tremendous building activity of recent years, the country has 
by no means caught up with the demand for homes. Indeed, it is 
doubtful whether any considerable gain has been made in the net 
proportion of suitable, livable homes to the growing population 
of the country, after deducting the losses from obsolescence, decay, 
fire ete. 

Herein are opportunity and incentive for the exercise of all the 
salesmanship, advertising genius, and merchandising sagacity that 
the lumber industry and its component units may be capable of 
putting forth, to the end that 1924 may be, above almost everything 
else, a year of home building. The momentum which the move- 
ment has already gained must be conserved and increased until it 
breaks down all indifference, and supplants, in the hearts of mil- 
lions, the desire for less essential things with the determination 
to own the most desirable possession that any man can have—a 
home that is truly his own. 





THERE IS MUCH of the preliminary work of selling that simply 
can not be done by word of mouth. In fact it is more of the 
nature of educational work than of business promotion. Take 
lumber, for example: Many people do not know the comforts and 
conveniences that can be built into a home and some of them they 
would never find out of their own initiative; they need to be taught. 
The local retailer can not call upon each family and persuade them 
to improve their standard of living; nor can he point out spe- 
cifically the additions and improvements that should be made to 
house, barn and garage. That would be too much like fault- 
finding. Some improvements can be better proposed by indirec- 
tion, by suggestion, than by word of mouth or even by printed 
word. Pictures often will give shape to and embody ideas that 
could not be effectively expresed in any other way. 
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Fewer Mills Report Larger Order Total 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 20.—Reports re- 
ceived by the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association today from 382 of the larger 
commercial sawmills show an increase of about 
12 percent in orders last week, compared with 
revised reports for the week before from 397 
mills. Production fell off slightly, while ship- 
ments remained about the same. The number 
of reporting mills was 15 less than the week 
before, so that the actual improvement may 
have been greater than reported. 


The unfilled orders of 262 Southern Pine As- 
sociation and West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation mills were 665,014,050 feet, against 
666,589,287 feet of 265 mills the week before. 
The Southern Pine Association mills separately, 
135 mills, had unfilled orders at the end of last 
week amounting to 247,522,275 feet, compared 
with 245,903,658 feet the preceding week. The 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills, 
numbering 127, for last week had unfilled or- 
ders of 417,491,775 feet, as against 420,685,629 
feet, 130 mills, the preceding week. 


Altogether the above mentioned 382 mills 
had shipments amounting to 101 percent, and 
orders amounting to 102 percent, of actual 
production. For the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion mills these percentages were 89 and 91, 
respectively, and for the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association mills, 114 and 118 percent. 
The mills making comparable reports and hav- 
ing an established normal production for the 
week, 353 in number with a normal output of 
217,973,467 feet, give their actual production as 
99 percent of normal, while shipments were 100 
percent and orders 99 percent of normal pro- 
duction. 

Production last week was 229,647,145 feet, 
against 241,131,238 feet the week before, and 
238,340,365 feet the same week last year, when 
388 mills reported. Shipments were 232,721,187 
feet, against 232,694,634 feet the preceding 
week, and 253,034,585 feet last year. Orders 
were 235,356,526. feet, against 208,323,208 feet 
the week before, and 242,212,784 feet last year. 


The lumber movement for the first eleven 
weeks of this year compared with the same 
period of 1923 follows: Production—2,430,576,- 
864 feet, against 2,302,988,773 feet—1924 in- 
crease, 127,588,091 feet. Shipments—2,500,- 
870,695 feet, against 2,720,141,268 feet—1924 
increase, 219,270,573 feet. Orders—2,486,574,- 
373 feet, against 2,842,681,865 feet—1924 de- 
crease, 356,107,492 feet. 


The Southern Pine Association reports that 
new business increased 12.2 percent over that 
of the previous week; shipments decreased 4.5 
percent, and production decreased 2 percent. 
Of the 91 mills reporting running time, 8 re- 
ported overtime, 2 were shut down, and the 
rest operated one to five days. For the 135 
mills, shipments were 10.99 percent below ac- 
tual production; current orders, 8.75 percent 
below actual production and 2.51 percent above 
shipments. 

The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion wired that identical mills showed ship- 
ments the same as the week before, while the 
cut increased 9 percent and current orders de- 
creased 30 percent. Two more mills resumed 
operation. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
wired that the production of 127 mills for the 
week ended March 15 was 14 percent above 
normal; new business was 18 percent above 
production; and shipments were 4 percent be- 
low new business. Of all the new business 
taken during the week, 49 percent was for 
future water delivery, amounting to 58,342,227 
feet, of which 46,030,473 feet was for domestic 
cargo delivery, and 12,311,754 feet export. New 
business by rail amounted to 1,790 cars. Forty- 
seven percent of the week’s lumber shipments 
moved by water, amounting to 53,319,327 feet, 


of which 40,613,858 feet moved coastwise and 
intereoastal, and 12,705,469 feet overseas. Rail 


shipments totaled 1,809 cars. Local deliveries 
totaled 6,230,117 feet. Unfilled domestic cargo 
orders totaled 141,417,764 feet; unfilled export 
orders, 153,834,011 feet, and unfilled rail trade 
orders, 6,112 cars. 

The weekly figures of the California White 
& Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association mills, 
not being entirely comparable with the reports 
of the other seven associations making weekly 
reports, are not included in any of the fore- 
going. Sixteen of those mills, representing 43 
percent of the California pine cut, report a 
cut for the week of 6,669,000 feet; shipments 
of 12,651,000 feet, and new orders totaling 
12,695,000 feet. as ee 


Experts on Foreign Trade Visit South 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 20.—Greater de- 
velopment of overseas markets for the products 
of the South is the prime object of a tour by 
a specially selected group of Secretary Hoover’s 
trade experts to eight leading cities of the 
southeastern States, according to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The demand for foreign 
trade facts about cotton, lumber, steel and other 
southern commodities has become so insistent 
and general that the department has decided 
to send some of its best men to help out the 
situation by answering questions on the spot 
and giving suggestions. The party will appear 
in Atlanta on March 21, followed by visits to 
Montgomery, Birmingham, Mobile, New Or- 
leans, Savannah, Jacksonville, and Pensacola. 

Alfred P. Dennis, special investigating 
economist of the department, who has just come 
back from Europe full of facts about condi- 
tions there, heads the commission. Mr. Dennis 
is of southern birth and well acquainted with 
export trade problems of that section. Edward 
T. Pickard, chief of the textile division, will 
discuss markets for cotton and cotton goods. 
Luther Becker, chief of the iron and steel di- 
vision, will cover those commodities. J. C. 
Nellis, lumber division, will tell the southern 
lumbermen what he knows and answer ques- 
tions about export sales. Port problems, proper 
export packing, and associated subjects will be 
handled by Eugene S. Gregg, chief of the trans- 
portation division. 

The department has its own offices in At- 
lanta and New Orleans, which will be the head- 
quarters of the delegation while in those cities. 
Chambers of commerce have offered their facili- 
ties in the other cities. 
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Suspends Missouri to Iowa Increases 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 20.—The Inter- 

state Commerce Commission has suspended un- 
til July 18 the operation of certain schedules 
as published in Agent F. A. Leland’s tariff 

I.C.C. No. 1672, which propose to increase the 

rates on lumber and other forest products from 
certain stations in Missouri to Burlington and 
West Burlington, Iowa. 


Southern Pine Mill Prices 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 20.—Following 
are f. o. b. mill prices, from March 13 to 15, 
of a varying number of southern pine mills, 
being weighted averages of reported actual 
sales at latest available dates: 

Sap Flooring Common Boards, S2S 
Edge grain— or S4S 


i? B&better ~ SRG tee Mae-d:...c:. 24.05 
at grain— 1x 8” No. 3 21.00 
1x4” B&better .. 42.59 ? enka ‘ 

1x4” No. 2 com.. 20.43 Feith? Nau Becks os 27.00 


1x6” No. 2 com.. 23.00 
1x6” No. 3 com.. 16.33 


Dimension, 2x4”, 16’ 


Longleaf Timbers, S4S, 
20’ and Under 

30.5 8” and under.... 26.50 

Pee Mavceceawandes See” BD” ceacasackecees 38.29 


Lawyer Rips Into Fir Exporters 

[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 20.—‘‘ The buy- 
ing and consuming public is entitled to be rid 
of the tremendous burden placed upon it by 
the unlawful acts and conspiracies of respond- 
ents, including that illegal monstrosity which 
calls itself the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Ex- 
port Co.’’ This declaration is made by Henry 
Ward Beer, special attorney for the Federal 
Trade Commission, in the conclusion of his brief 
in the Douglas Fir case, just submitted to the 
commission. It is a fair sample of the manner 
in which the commission’s attorney handles the 
case thruout the 322 printed pages, winding up 
by urging the issuance of an order to cease 
and desist from the practices alleged in the com- 
plaint and ‘‘irrefutably established by the testi- 
mony.’’ At the outset of his conclusion, Mr. 
Beer declares that ‘‘the consuming and buying 
public, independent lumber mill operators and 
their customers, those needing competitive lum- 
ber shipping and purchasing facilities, now 
appeal to the commission.’’ 


He then proceeds to give the reasons for this 
‘fappeal,’’? which follow: 


1. Because these respondents maintain a legally 
condemned “open price plan” and have inaugurated 
curtailment of production campaigns which are 
likely to be repeated when their barometer ‘“‘teaches 
the conspirators that the supply of lumber is 
greater than the demand; and for this reason bar- 
gains or even fair prices in lumber will never 
be known to the American public as long as these 
respondents remain combined or organized di- 
rectly or indirectly.” 


2. Because they~- have deliberately sought to 
destroy competition by stripping their competitors 
and competitors’ customers of lumber markets in 
which to do business. 


3. Because men operating mills which should 
be in open competition with one another should 
not be permitted to function as a conspiracy and 
burden the public with uniform, agreed base price 
lists and-discount sheets and the like; and each 
manufacturer should be in a position to do business 
with his customer on an “even handed” basis, to 
the end that the price that he obtains from his cus- 
tomer shall be a price based upon his own known 
operating costs, at a profit whien shall please him. 
individually rather than the mills which should 
be his competitors ; that the incentive to industry, 
invention and operation of our big Pacific coast 
lumber mills shall ever be present; and that this 
incentive shall be released from a restraint which 
a — group such as has been outlined can 
exercise. 


4. Because their open defiance of law will en- 
courage other similar activities by lumber organ- 
izations, whether it be local price fixing combines 
such as that now in operation at the city of Se- 
attle (Seattle Retail Credit Association) or those 
larger organizations which are disclosed by the 
record to be existing in other sections of the 
country, such as the southern pine producers. 


5. Because these respondents have used pred- 
atory price-cutting to destroy competition. 


It is here that the paragraph first quoted is 
found, the reasons given to sustain the conten- 
tion that the consuming public should be rid 
of the alleged burden placed upon it ineluding: 


A. Because respondents have put the power in 
the hands of a group of men to ruin the business 
of any purchaser of lumber who depends upon the 
—- markets of the Pacific coast for his liveli- 
hood. 


B. Because they have destroyed the opportunity 
of one exporter to compete with another exporter, 
or f.a.s. buyer, and prevent him from using his ex- 
perience and training in the lumber buying busi- 
ness. 


C. Because the powerful parent, the West Coast 


Lumbermen’s Association, and other aids have 
made them a menace to the whole lumber industry 
on the Pacific coast from the standpoint of the 
purchasing and consuming public of the United 
States. 

D. Because these respondents think and act in 
terms of monopoly and the elimination of com- 
petition. 


E. Because this vicious circle has arbitraril 
fixed and artificially maintained prices to the detri- 
ment of consumers thruout the entire United States 
for lumber manufactured on the Pacific coast. 


Finally, because they have submitted no lawful 
reason to justify the granting of a license or a 
privilege to enjoy a continuation of the evil prac- 
tices just enumerated, and the many other unlaw- 
ful practices appearing in the testimony of this 
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proceeding, which, by reason of their continuity, 
have become chronic. 


Thruout the brief Mr. Beer takes the hide 
off the Douglas Fir company and other respond- 
ents whenever he can reach them. He simply 
finds no good in the aggregation. 

Counsel for respondents will submit their 
brief: about the end of the month. - The com- 
mission will then fix a date for argument. 


Reparations on Coast Cedar for South 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WASHINGTON, 1. C., March 19.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has handed down 
a reparation order in docket number 11982 (A 
& C Mill Co. et al vs. Director General as agent 
Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad Co. et al) award- 
ing several thousand dollars with interest to 
the following companies: 


Bayside Shingle Co., Connor & Bailey (Inc.), 





Clough-Hartley Co., Clough Shingle Co., Everbest 


- Shingle Co., Everett Shingle Co., Grays Harbor 


Shingle Co., Hartley Shingle Co., Jamison Lumber 
& Shingle Co., McLane Lumber & Shingle Co., L. B. 
Menefee Lumber Co., New England Manufacturing 
Co., Northern Shingle Co., Pacific Timber Co., 
Shult Lumber & Shingle Co., and the United 
Cedar Co. 

The award is on account of unreasonable 
rates charged for the transportation of numer- 
ous carloads of cedar shingles from points in 
the coast group in Oregon, Washington and 
British Columbia, to destinations in Oklahoma 
and Texas. Payment is to be made on or be- 
fore April 18. 


Awards on Washington Log Shipments 


An order issued in docket number 12376 
(Forbes Timber Co., Inc., vs. Director General 
aus agent and Northern Pacific Railroad Co.) 
awards complainant $3,325.40 reparation with 


interest from Oct. 1, 1918, on account of un- 
reasonable rates on numerous carloads of logs 
from and to points in Washington. Payment 
is to be made on or before April 18. 


- To Establish Two New Yards 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., March 15.—The Hay- 
ward Lumber & Investment Co., of this city 
announces that it has started new yards at 
Merced and Oceanside which will be open for 
business within about a month, and that it has 
purchased the lumber yard at Fallbrook, Calif,, 
from S. A. Graffin, which it took over March 
1. Sam T. Hayward, vice president, says: 
‘*Prospects look very good for March as there 
is considerably more inquiry and we look for 
the balance of this year to be very good, altho 
not up to the 1923 standard.’’ 











Magnolia Veneers and Gum Sought 


Please advise where I ¢an secure magnolia 
veneers for shipment in mixed cars with 4/4, 5/4, 6/4 
and 8/4 magnolia and sap gum lumber. I desire 
the magnolia paneled for venered doors and other 
panel work.—INquiRy No. 1,250. 

[To this inquirer, who is an Illinois lum- 
berman, have been supplied the names of sev- 
eral lumber concerns manufacturing magnolia 
stock, as well as the names of a number of 
concerns that manufacture veneers. The name 
of the inquirer will be supplied to interested 
readers upon request.—EDITOR. ] 


Retail Yard’s Outdoor Advertising 


We are desirous of receiving all information 
possible regarding advertising for a retail lumber 
yard and building supply plant. We are partic- 
ularly interested at the present time in outdoor 
billboard and poster advertising and request that 
you send us whatever data you have, especially 
samples of such advertising, pictures of billboards 
in actual use etc. We have from time to time 
noticed in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN illustrations 
of billboard advertising of lumber dealers, and 
trust that you have this data in comprehensive 
form, so that we may study it.—Inquiry No. 1,251. 

[This inquiry comes from a retail lumber 
firm in an eastern seaboard city. Suggestions 
as to effective outdoor advertising and samples 
of what is being done in this line by a number 
of retail concerns have been forwarded. It may 
be said, in passing, that this inquiry, like many 
others reaching this department, emphasizes the 
désirability of dealers and others preserving 
their files of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, be- 
cause sooner or later information that has been 
printed therein is pretty sure to be wanted. 
While this office is always glad to supply back 
issues wherever possible, it frequently happens 
that our files of the issue desired, outside of 
the bound office volumes, are exhausted. 

No business lends itself to outdoor publicity 
to a greater degree than does the retailing of 
lumber. Starting at the very center of the 
proposition, comparatively few retailers utilize 
to the extent that they might the valuable dis- 
play space that they have right at hand, on the 
walls of their sheds and on their fences. While 
simply painting in these spaces the name of the 
firm and the products handled of course has 
value, it is easily possible to utilize this valuable 
space in a much more effective way. For ex- 
ample, a progressive midwestern retail concern 
has painted on the front of its shed an attrac- 
tive home, almost full size, with the slogan 
‘“Why Pay Rent? Own Your Own Home.’’ 
This sign has attracted a vast amount of inter- 
est and has been a direct stimulus to the sale 
of. materials: for building homes. 

Another enterprising dealer has a standing 
arrangement with a local sign painter, who is 
instructed to keep his eyes open constantly for 
desirable sign locations thruout the town, and 
aS soon as one becomes vacant, to paint the 
company’s sign and slogan thereon: As the 


sign painter can do this dealer’s painting at 
odd times, along with his regular work, he is 
able to make a very low price. 

It is well to adopt a distinctive color, or 
colors, for outdoor advertising, using the chosen 
color scheme wherever possible. This would 
mean painting the concern’s buildings, fences, 
delivery trucks ete. in the selected color, as 
well as using the same color for the billboards, 
except where depicting a house or other scene 
requires the use of other colors, in which case 
the border and background of the board could 
be painted in the firm’s colors. Yellow is a 
popular color for this purpose, being attractive 
to the eye and affording a good background for 
black lettering. Green is used to some extent, 
as is also blue. 

The advertising value of the space on the 
dealer’s delivery trucks should not be over- 
looked. On the two sides, front and back of the 
truck is space more than equivalent in value to 
the best billboard location in town. Moreover, 
as the truck is constantly on the move, the 
advertisement gets before a great many more 
people than would see a stationary billboard. 

In outdoor advertising, a short, forceful slo- 
gan is a valuable asset. It can relate to home 
building, or emphasize some point of the deal- 
er’s service.—EDITOR. } 


Scaling by Scribner-Doyle Rule 


We would like to obtain information relative to 
the correct manner of applying the Scribner-Doyle 
rule in scaling pine logs. Should both barks be 
allowed? Should deductions be made for crooks, 
rotten centers, bad knots or other defects? In 
case the end of the log is not round should the 
stick be applied on the short or long diameter or 
should the average be taken? Should all fractions 
be taken ?—INQUuUIRY No. 1,249. 


[The foregoing inquiry comes from a lumber 
concern in the South. The ‘‘Seribner Lumber 
and Log Book’’ says: 

““Tt is customary in measuring logs to de- 
duct the diameter in the middle of the log 
inside of the bark. This is obtained by de- 





Every man’s house is his castle, if he 
‘owns the house. 





ducting’ the diameter at each end of the log, 
adding them together and dividing by 2. It 
is usual to allow, on account of the bark, for 
oak 1/10 or 1/12 part of the circumference. 
For beech, ash etc. less should be allowed.’’ 

It is understood that for defects and crooks 
there are no standard rules, deductions being 
made in accordance with the ideas of the scaler, 
who from experience is presumably able to esti- 
mate the amount of loss caused by any defeet. 
Crooked logs are measured on the basis of the 
amount of lumber they will produce the full 
length of the log. 

Ordinarily in using the’ Scribner-Doyle log 
seale the fractions are ignored. It is assumed 


that in measuring the diameter of the small 
end, if the log was not round the smaller 
diameter would be taken. Regarding’ this, 
however, no positive statement can be made. 
Readers are invited to give additional infor- 
mation for the benefit of the inquirer.—EpITor. ] 


Manufacture of Roofers and Molding 

Do you have a book which outlines the differ- 
ent uses of moldings; also the manner in which 
roofers shall be worked and other instructions 
with reference to different purposes for which 
worked lumber can be used?—INQuiIRy No. 1,247, 

[The inquirer has been given information 
regarding ‘‘The Standard Moulding Book,’’ 
which is supplied by the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN at 50 cents a copy. 

The inspection rules of the North Carolina 
Pine Association provide that roofers shall be 
of the same length as flooring; the lengths 
for flooring being 6 to 16 feet in multiples of 
1 foot, not to exceed a total of 10 percent of 
6, 7, 8 and 9 foot lengths. The same rules pro- 
vide that roofers shall be of the same grade as 
No. 1 box lumber, which is as follows: 

‘*No. 1 box grade shall consist of lumber be- 
low the grade of No. 3, containing pinholes, pin, 
standard and large, reasonably sound knots, 
stain not exceeding 25 percent, and pith knots, 
encased knots, and spike knots which do not 
seriously affect strength of piece; stained pieces 
otherwise No. 2 and better, which show over 50 
percent stain, stained pieces otherwise grading 
No. 3 and showing not more than 3344 percent 
stain; and pitchy pieces which are not desir- 
able in No. 2 and better and No. 3 grades. 
Lumber which would otherwise grade No. 2 
and better and No. 3 containing 50 percent 
firm red heart will be admitted in this grade. 
Reverse side of No. 1 box boards may be No. 
2 box.’’ 

These rules provide also that ‘‘unless other- 
wise specified *** roofers shall be worked 
tongued and grooved.’’ The grading rules 
books of most manufacturers’ associations con- 
tain specifications of worked stock showing the 
forms in outline.—Ep1Tor. | 


Saw to Cut Crooked Logs 

We are considering the advisability of develop- 
ing a reasonably priced -.machine which can cut 
small timber on the curve of the log, any curve 
from straight up to fully 12 inches in length of 
log. This machine is wholly practicable if inch 
boards so cut will dry straight in cross piles with 
sufficient cross bearings. If so, it should be a 
suecess by getting as much perfect lumber out of 
crooked logs, as out of straight logs. We will ap- 
preciate an expression on this from millmen who 
have many small logs in their general run of cut- 
tings.—INnquiRY No. 1,246. 

[This inquiry is made by an experienced and 
practical millman, who will be glad to hear 
from lumber manufacturers who would be 1n- 
terested in the machine he is developing. Per- 
sons answering the inquiry will be placed in 
communication with the inquirer.—EpITor. ] 
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To Buy or Not to Buy Now 


There is much speculation in the trade as to 
what effect the weakness of Douglas fir will 
have on southern pine. The impression is 
general that if fir prices continue their pres- 
ent tendency, those of pine are bound to show 
a sympathetic downward movement. However, 
while the current fir situation admittedly is bad, 
there is no reason to believe that it will remain 
so much longer. The slump is in large part 
attributable to shippers dumping lumber in 
California until that market has been practi- 
eally ruined,.to reckless price cutting on the 
Atlantic Seaboard until buyers there lost con- 
fidence in the market, and to operators maintain- 
ing high production in face of a steadily fall- 
ing demand, but it has in an even larger meas- 
ure been due to weather conditions in the mid- 
dle West and East holding back construction 
work and restricting retail trade. 

The winter is now officially over and warmer 
weather is rapidly approaching. Meanwhile 
the total of building permits for January and 
February thruout the United States greatly ex- 
ceed those for the first two months of any pre- 
vious year, while architects and contractors 
everywhere report figuring on an enormous 
amount of work yet to be announced. This is 
indisputable evidence of coming market ac- 
tivity. 

Ordinarily, retail yards would be buying 
heavily at this time in preparation for spring, 
especially when prospects are as excellent as 
now. This year they are not doing so, for vari- 
ous reasons. First, dealers are conservative, 
and want more than prospects before commit- 
ting themselves on any large scale. Second, 
they are uncertain regarding the course of 
prices. They look for no low prices after build- 
ing has opened up, but recent developments in 
the fir market have given ground for expecting 
a still lower level, and perhaps even for a drop in 
southern pine, before the upward turn comes— 
and why should they buy now if lumber is likely 
to be 50 cents or $1 cheaper a week or two 
hence? Third, many yards are crowded with 
stocks and can not provide room for more. A 
survey of the yard stock situation, however, 
shows that a very large part of these stocks has 
been sold and is to be delivered as soon as con- 
tractors have got their jobs started. Building 
operations will start soon and, after a week or 
ten days of loading out, many yards that now 
appear heavily stocked will look quite empty. 

In the meantime a great deal of buying for re- 
plenishment purposes will have developed. The 
weakness of Douglas fir will rapidly disappear, 
particularly in view of the subnormal stoeks on 
the Coast and the general curtailment of pro- 
duction. Simultaneously prospects for a south- 
ern pine declines will become dim. The change 
may come quickly, being regulated only by the 
weather and the thermometer; and after it has 
come some retailers may be sorry they did not 
take advantage of their chanees to buy on a 
low market. . 

Postponing buying now in the hope of a price 
benefit practically amounts to gambling on the 
weather. 


Southern Pine Demand Improves 


Statistics on new business booked by mills 
subscribing to the Southern Pine Association 
for the week ended March 14 show that the 
gtaduai inerease in demand that hegan with 
the cpening of this month has continued. 
Orders. on the above mentioned date stood at 
81 percent of normal, the best showing since 
the beginning of February. Demand, how- 
ever, is only fair, business being held back 
by continued unfavorable weather in the mid- 
dle West and the North. Trade with the 
East is relatively better, tho not brisk, and 
bad weather has also checked building opera- 
tions and curtailed consumption in some sec- 
tions of the South. However, the outlook has 
lost none of its brightness, manufacturers and 


distributers alike expecting a big volume of 
business to develop as soon as spring makes 
possible general resumption of outdoor work. 
The extraordinary volume of building per- 
mits being taken out in the cities thruout the 
country furnishes good grounds for this ex- 
pectation, and the improved position of the 
farmer justifies predictions of a good coun- 
try trade in the spring. 

The larger mills show no eagerness for new 
business, and are making no attempt to secure 
any thru the medium of price cutting, as they 
feel that a little later on they will have a 
ready market for every stick of lumber in 
their possession. Tho often handicapped by 
the effects of bad weather, they are main- 
taining their production at about 90 percent 
of normal, and are piling some lumber. How- 
ever, their stocks are still subnormal and in 
some instances badly broken, with the result 
that it is not always easy to place orders for 
mixed ears. Order files are being slowly re- 
duced, but still are sufficient to cover three 
weeks’ production at the current rate. 

The smaller mills are not holding as 
strongly as are their larger competitors, but 
are shading prices whenever necessary to get 
the business that they feel they must have. 
However, the amount of small-mill stock is 
not great, as many small plants have been 
unable to produce during the long wet periods 
of last winter, and their operations on the 
market are hardly considered large enough 
to influence it detrimentally. Transit cars 
are not as numerous as they were two weeks 
ago, and are bringing better prices in cases 
where they are well loaded. The trouble is 
that many of them are poorly loaded, with 





Statistics on production, orders and 
shipments appear on page 46 





poorly manufactured stock, and such ears fre- 
quently become distressed. 


Douglas Fir Remains Weak 


The Douglas fir market developed further 
weakness last week ana is generally admitted 
to be in bad shape. Production meanwhile is 
being curtailed, most mills which have operated 
extra shifts dropping these, and many, both 
large and small, having closed down completely. 
There are those who believe that current condi- 
tions would warrant the industry closing down 
entirely for a fortnight, holding that produc- 
tion during the last several months has been far 
too heavy and that overproduction is the direct 
cause of the present market situation. They 
believe that a general shutdown would not only 
prevent stock accumulation and permit mills to 
effect. economies, but that it would also quickly 
stimulate buying. However, a general shut- 
down could hardly be expected, for no matter 
how desirable the individual mill would find 
such action on the part of other mills, it would 
not particularly suit its own program. The 
larger manufacturers book business with great 
caution, as the low and constantly slipping 
prices on the one hand, and the high cost of 
logs on the other, makes it difficult to sell lum- 
ber at cost, not to say with a profit. 

The rail market is very slow, due to weather 
conditions, but also in large measure to the 
softness of the market, which encourages buy- 
ers to look for still lower prices. Demand for 
car material is slow, while some orders are of- 
fered they generally carry very poor prices. 
Bridge planks are about the only item enter- 
ing into railroad consumption that enjoys a 
good business. Tie orders are scarce. 

Call from Atlantic seaboard remains good, 
but is perceptibly slower than it was. Not only 
are high freight rates cooling down buyers’ en- 
thusiasm, but the price cutting which many 
shippers are indulging in is creating an un- 
steady market. Building prospects along the 


seaboard are unusually bright, and, as Douglas 
fir is steadily increasing in popularity, the out- 
look is for a heavy volume of profitable business 
from that source, provided confidence-inspiring 
sales tactics are employed. The California 
market remains dull. The influx of transit 
shipments continues to be much heavier than 
can be taken care of, and California is entirely 
a buyers’ market. No new development has 
occurred in the Japanese situation; the call re- 
mains insignificant, and prospects, while not 
exactly poor, are indefinite. 

Contrary to the general impression in the 
East, no heavy stocks have been accumulated 
by Coast mills during the recent period of high 
production and low orders. Most mills were 
carrying heavy order files and have been ship- 
ping out lumber as fast as they manufactured 
it. Order files at the larger mills are still sub- 
stantial, but production is being curtailed to 
avoid accumulation. It is estimated that stocks 
are 30 percent below ‘‘normal,’’ and it is felt 
that all that is required to strengthen the 
Douglas fir market is the arrival of better 
weather in the middlewestern and eastern con- 
suming territories, permitting construction 
work to be generally resumed. 


Inland Empire Trade Notes 


Demand for western pines of Inland Empire 
origin showed a good deal of activity during 
the early part of March, statistics compiled 
by the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion showing bookings to have attained 90 
percent of normal. Toward the middle of 
the month, however, demand began to drop 
off again, and currently is only fair. Produc- 
tion has shown a consistent increase and, ac- 
cording to latest reports, is now approaching 
normal. Shipments also have been close to 
that mark. Stocks of dry commons in all 
grades and thicknesses are low. No..2 com- 
mon is difficult to find in shipping dry condi- 
tion. The same is true of Nos. 3 and 4 
common, which have advanced slightly and 
continue to show an upward tendency. Shop 
and better in all woods has only a fair de- 
mand, and prices are easier. There is not a 
great deal of stock, but sufficient to meet all 
orders coming in at this time. 


Strength Features Hardwood Market 


Both northern and southern hardwood pro- 
ducers report a continued good demand for 
their products. The market shows no weak- 
ness in any wood or item. Tho sap gum is 
selling on a lower level than it was a few 
weeks ago, the decrease is merely a reaction 
from the sharp advance gum had previously 
taken. Its present price is several dollars 
higher than that prevailing at the beginning 
of the year. All other items remain firm at 
recent levels, and the tendency on some of the 
more popular ones continues to be upward. 

The automobile industry still is the leading 
customer and appears to be buying for future 
requirements on a larger scale. Where dry 
material is not obtainable, green is freely 
taken. Box interests also buy so heavily of 
low grades as to indicate that they also are 
piling some stock. Few other consumers are 
buying beyond current needs; but these are 
considerable. 

Further rains in the southern producing 
sections continue to restrict logging and mill 
operations. The industry as a whole appears 
to be shipping more lumber than is being put 
on sticks, and the supply situation is becoming 
more unfavorable. This applies not only to 
stocks available for immediate shipment, but 
also to the new cut expected on the market 
in May or early June. Production has been 
so restricted thru wet weather during the 
winter, and so much lumber is moving green 
that the impression is becoming general that 
stocks of several popular items will remain 
searce thruout the year. 
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| Public Believes Lumber Will Disappear as Did Virgin Forest Playgrounds— 


Thinks Manufacture Merely Tree Slashing, and Prices Determined by Haggling 


I wonder how many readers of this de- 
partment have had the repeated experience 
of running into a sort of undefined hostility 
to the lumber industry in the person of a 
useful citizen who doesn’t like the lumber 
business as he sees it from the outside, but 


who hasn’t got a good reason all ready and 


framed up for the dislike that is in him. A 
good many, I’d guess. There are doubtless 
a few things wrong with us as lumbermen, 
but we get blamed for some things that 
really don’t exist. They do say that lum- 
bermen have been tearing off the forests 
and destroying them right and left, much 
as an enterprising four-year-old makes hay 
with a pot of jam; smearing the ruins over 
the chairs and the carpet, daubing his face 
and his rompers, making himself sick with 
things he ought not to have, and destroying 
sweets that belong to people who know how 
to use them properly. It’s all very irritat- 
ing to the other people. Of course if we 
really were jam eaters of this kind we’d 
deserve the spankings some of the inter- 
ested, and not so innocent, bystanders try 
to give to us. Getting the family razor 
strop applied is painful enough, even tho 
it does sharpen the wits; but getting it 
when we’ve been industrious little boys en- 
gaged in doing the household work is many 
times more distressing. It makes the young 
American wonder if he might not as well 
have the fun of eating the jam, if he’s go- 
ing to be credited with having done it and 
is rewarded accordingly. 

But in the light of what is happening to 
the oil men, I suppose lumbermen should 
not complain of the mild little kicks that 
come their way. By comparison, our in- 
dictments before the bar of public opinion 
sound like commendations. But neverthe- 
less we and the public could work together 
to better purpose if there were a better 
understanding of the lumber industry. 


Public Prepared for Substitutes 

A London cockney in speaking of a 
friend remarked, “ ’Ee’s bloomin’ clever, ’ee 
is; plays the pianny by ’earsay.” Partly 
to see if the general public is playing its 
tunes of disapproval of our industry by 
hearsay, tho mostly to do a modest bit to- 
ward telling some interesting facts about 
lumber, the chief noise maker of this de- 
partment recently fixed up a paper about 
the forests and lumbering, and read it to a 
little group of very intelligent men whose 
daily work lies in other fields. We were 
gratified and enlightened by the response. 
From their comments we were able at least 
to guess at some of the ideas in their minds. 
In the first place, they seemed to believe 
that the lumber business is a disappearing 
industry. They rather took it for granted 
that the forests are presently going to be 
gone and that instead of building of lum- 
ber we are about to make a painless change 
over to cement and clay products. They 
have seen in a general way the increased 
use of these materials, and simply assumed 
that this process will-keep pace with the 
disappearing forests until presently we'll all 
be living in brick houses with stone roofs 


and will be sitting in iron chairs, and that 
probably we'll like it just about as well. 
Does this suggest anything to you in regard 
to the general attitude toward substitutes? 
If we’ve got to use them anyway, says the 
public, we may as well begin getting used to 
them now; so just bring out your substitutes 
and we'll try them out. Lumbermen, I sup- 
pose, can have no real quarrel with sub- 
stitutes; certainly not if the makeshifts 
will stick to the fields where they are better 
qualified than lumber to give service. We 
do quarrel with them when they try to take 
over tasks that they can’t do so well. 
These men were less inclined to feel dis- 
turbed over the reputed disappearance of 
the forests than they might have been, be- 
cause they did not realize how dependent 
upon wood our American civilization is. 
The figures about the consumption of wood, 
and the statements of reputable government 
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The average critic of the lumber industry can 
see only one side of the above picture; the 
early settlers didn’t continue long in shacks 


scientists that beyond a certain point sub- 
stitution could not go on without dislocat- 
ing American industry and causing real and 
immediate hardship, rather astonished them. 
Get this fact into the American mind, and 
I think the indifference to scientific re- 
forestation will disappear and will be re- 
placed by a willing codperation. 


Have Affection for Forests 


One of the sore spots in the minds of 
these men is the disappearance of forests 
as playgrounds and places of beauty. 
Americans have a real love of the woods, 
a heritage of generations of pioneers and 
woodsmen. The old forests were something 
of an enemy of the early pioneers in the 
wooded country, at least until the early 
settlers got enough plow lands cleared for 
their little fields. But the forests were also 
their friends, and furnished them with 
houses and fuel. They were playgrounds 
and hunting fields and natural protectors 
against storms and summer heat. They 
were gardens of wild fruit. The forest has 
made a piace for itself in the American’s 
affections. So when my little audience 
listened to the needs of America for a con- 
tinuing supply of lumber, it didn’t get much 
excited; but when it talked of summer auto 
tours it naturally thought of the big woods 


and resented the vast stretches of cut-over 
lands. These lands are anything but beau- 
tiful, of course; but the waste of forest land 
that is not used to produce more trees wak- 
ened less feeling that did the ungratified 
desire to wander thru the woods and to 
smell the spice of pine needles. Lumber- 
men would do well to make their influence 
more felt in preserving suitable wild lands 
for the gratification of this desire to play 
in the forest. Lumbermen have been the 
friends of parks, but this fact is not so well 
known as it should be. The industry would 
gain much in friendly feeling if it were 
known to be fighting for public playgrounds. 
Then I found that my friends were rather 
resigned to the fact that the forests were 
going, and that nothing much could be done 
to replace them. They were much surprised 
to learn of the work that really is being 
done in the replacement of the forests. To 
a lumberman it seems that the actual re- 
sults achieved so far are pitifully small; 
but the rapid preparations being made now 
by the big corporations to set in motion a 
vast machinery for replanting are really 
impressive. So I found that these business 
and professional men were surprised and 
gratified to learn that reforestation is ac- 
tually going on, with every prospect of be- 
ing able to take up the burden of lumber 
production when the virgin timber is ex- 
hausted. I dare say that all of them will 
have a much different attitude toward the 
industry because of this knowledge. 


Facts Create Friendier Attitude 


I mention these things because I believe 
the spreading of such facts generally among 
the public would have a highly beneficial 
effect upon public opinion toward our in- 
dustry. It isn’t hard to get hold of these 
facts. I hope I have a little first-hand in- 
formation about retailing, but I have but 
a slight personal acquaintance with forest 
culture. I got the facts for this little paper 
directly from a few Government reports. 
Any retailer can get hold of them as easily 
as I did, and he can find or make local 
opportunities for presenting them to his 
friends and neighbors. Rotary and Kiwanis 
and other similar clubs are glad to have 
their lumbermen members make speeches 
from time to time. Local papers are will- 
ing and even glad to print brief articles 
about the industry if the local lumbermen 
do a reasonable amount of advertising, as 
they should do. These little articles are 
read with interest by the general public. 
It’s merely a matter of a little enterprise on 
the part of retailers to create a friendly 
and informed public opinion. May we sug- 
gest that these things are important in play- 
ing the long game, and in getting community 
opinion to work for and not against the 
lumber industry? 

H. E. Beckwith, past president of the 
Wisconsin association, made this statement 
at the recent Milwaukee convention: “We 


learned something in war days about the 
powers of propaganda, but we lumbermen 
did not learn our lesson well enough. Think 
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of the pages and pages of propaganda we 
read favorable to other industries compet- 
ing with the lumber business, and think of 
the reams of stuff written unfavorable to 
the building industry and the lumber busi- 
ness. Gentlemen, this must be stopped, but 
jt never will be until we each do our part.” 


The War Demoralized Values 


The industry is pretty well recovered 
from the demoralization that followed the 
big slide in paper values a few years ago. 
It was something retailers could not avoid 
at that time, for all commodities soared. 
Lumber was not the only thing affected. In 
fact I think it is not far from the truth 
to say that lumber was a little reluctant 
to take the big jump; at least some far- 
sighted manufacturers and retailers saw 
that the total result would be bad, and did 
what they could to keep prices down. But 
the thing was out of their control. Labor 
made its demands for high wages and could 
not well do otherwise than to demand a big- 
ger return, for living costs mounted, and 
laboring men had to meet them in some 
way. Efficiency decreased when it became 
apparent that returns were not depending 
solely on the quantity and quality of effort. 
Freights jumped up. So a higher price of 
lumber followed as a necessity. We are 
not saying that all lumbermen were unwill- 
ing to get a speculative return; but had 
they all been willing to take the old, narrow 
return, still the price would have gone up 
sharply. Then came the slide, and with it 
arrived the necessity to liquidate promptly 
and with as little loss as possible. Prices 
were set with little or no relation to costs, 
and the public got some bad education in 
buying. The sharp and persistent bar- 
gainer found that he could get more favor- 
able prices from the local yard than could 
the customer who paid what was asked. 


Emphasize Quality and Service 


The consumer of lumber has always been 
a bargainer; not because lumber profits 
have been more variable than the profits of 
other commodities, but because lumber is 
usually sold in larger blocks. If by argu- 
ing for half a day a man can beat down 
the price on his house bill by $100, he feels 
pretty well paid for his time. He might 
bargain for the same length of time and 
buy a pair of shoes for 50 cents less; so it 
doesn’t take much imagination to guess why 
he bargains for lumber rather than shoes. 

If the industry is to be on a fair and 
healthy basis, this bargaining habit must 
be discouraged; and, as some convention 
speaker or other remarked, the right way 
to prepare for this needed reform is for 
the dealer to know his costs and to settle 
with his conscience just how much margin 
he ought to have. Once he does this he is 
not so much tempted to shade a price in 
order to sell to a bargainer and to make it 
up on the next customer who does not scrap 
over prices. It’s a difficult matter to handle, 
especially if competitors are hazy on costs. 
Salesmanship can do much to get the minds 
of customers directed to the more impor- 
tant considerations of quality and service, 
but the best of salesmanship can’t do much 
if the price is wavering and uncertain. 


Be Firm for Reasonable Price 


_If dealers will make a fair and an educa- 
tional use of district organizations, not for 
the illegal and illusive purpose of setting 
fixed prices and of eliminating competition, 
but rather for establishing honest and basic 


principles of handling, the local market can 
be placed upon an even basis of general ef- 
ficiency. A man can then settle with him- 
self what margin he ought to have, and can 
stick to it and depend upon his power of 
salesmanship to get that margin. We’re 
not yet in a business millennium, and this 
department is far from saying that hard 
competition will not reduce this margin of 
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Weak kneed brethren among retailers give the 
public some basis for its conception of the 
method of arriving at fair prices for lumber 


net profit. But much can be done to change 
the conviction in the minds of certain of our 
customers that the price depends upon the 
persistence employed in demanding that 
lumber be sold for less money. If a bill 
is priced at a certain figure and then is 
cut to meet outside competition, the cus- 
tomer is sure to feel that the second price 
is fair and the first was unfair. Such be- 
liefs and suspicions travel fast, and very 
soon the market is demoralized. The time 
is favorable, it seems to us, for re-educat- 
ing the public about the stability of lumber 
prices. Many yards have already done this. 
Some have maintained that reputation for 
years and even thru the disorderly times of 
post-war inflation and deflation. The prac- 
tical joker, who in many cases has been 





‘‘Let Dad Sweep the Carpets’’ 


and see how soon he’ll want new 


Hardwood Floors 


Polished oak floors are easily 
cleaned, are more attractive and 
wear longer than soft wood floors 
and are cheaper now than they 
have been for some time in the 
past. 


You don’t have to tear up your 
old floors but can lay the special 
¥%-inch and '4-inch oak flooring 
over the old floors very easily and 
quickly. 


We have in stock the %-inch, 
\4-inch and j%-inch oak flooring 
and will be glad to quote you 
prices. 


The Corwin Lumber Co. 


Phone 348 413 N. Jackson St. 





When Dad knows that oak floors save much hard 
work, he will want them, reasons this Jack- 
son, Michigan, advertiser 


nothing but an unadorned liar, who played 
one yard against another for a cut price, 
has had his fun long enough. A reasonable 
price, persistently maintained and supple- 
mented by honest salesmanship, will end his 
demoralizing career. This kind of stamina 
isn’t the whole of efficient selling, but it’s 
hard to see how real efficiency can be built 
up without it. 


Use Technical Lumber Data 


The public seems inclined to think of the 
lumber business as relatively simple. To 
be sure it involves extensive organization 
and much business machinery; but to the 
public mind this is common to all kinds of 
business. So far as the peculiar problems 
that center in a knowledge of wood and its 
properties are concerned, the average man 
thinks there is nothing much to it. A tree 
is simply cut down, sawed up, sent to the 
retail yard and sold to the final consumer. 
Nothing to it. Too many lumbermen seem 
to have something of the same idea. 


The lumber business is becoming more 
and more technical, and the special knowl- 
edge that a retailer needs to have about 
wood is constantly increasing. The Forest 
Products Laboratory, at Madison, Wis., the 
largest wood-testing plant in the world, is 
gathering and offering this information. 
Its work is invaluable, and it is increasing 
its practical usefulness by offering short 
courses from time to time to lumbermen en- 
gaged in all departments of the business. 
The courses for retailers are comparatively 
new, but the men who have taken them and 
who have worked hard while in Madison 
say that the results are of much value. To 
mention but one thing, the laboratory has 
made extensive tests of the strength, stiff- 
ness and lasting qualities of low grade lum- 
ber. In past years dealers have been in- 
clined to make assurance doubly sure by 
using only high grade stuff for all. pur- 
poses. This has put a premium on uppers, 
for if the low grade parts of the tree are 
not in demand and must be sacrificed, it 
follows that the manufacturer’s income 
must come from uppers. The laboratory 
has discovered that while certain defects do 
lessen the strength of timbers, they do not 
lessen the stiffness. So if they are used 
for purposes where the load is well within 
their capacity, they serve quite as well a 
sticks that grade higher. For instance, a 
joist to support a floor can have certain de- 
fects, if the load is not greater than its 
capacity, and the floor will be just as rigid 
as if the stick were clear. We mention this 
merely as an indication of the technical 
knowledge a dealer ought to have. He can 
sell low grade stuff, if he does it with.sound 
information, and save his customer money, 
and at the same time aid in the conserva- 
tion movement. Our business can no longer 
be operated by guess and by golly. We're 
going to need more knowledge than we 
have, and the laboratory is serving us well 
by making such knowledge available. 


Will Have Fine Display Windows - 


GREENVILLE, Miss., Mareh 18.—The M. L. 
Virden Lumber Co. has placed a contract for 
a fine 2-story office building, to be erected on 
Main Street. The building will have a street 
frontage of 80 feet, and will be 85 feet deep. 
Arcade show windows across 40 feet of the 
front will have plate glass, with prism glass 
above. When finished, this building is expected 
to be one of the most attractive and completely 
equipped occupied by any lumber firm in this 
vicinity. 
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News and Business Ideas for Retailers 


Selling Lumber by the Piece 


Many retailers have long recognized the 
obvious advantages of quoting lumber by the 
piece rather than by the thousand feet. Bas- 
ing the selling price on smaller units minimizes 
the difference in price in the mind of the cus- 
tomer. For instance, instead of receiving a 
mental impression of a 
difference of perhaps [> WA a] 
$5 on a thousand feet, 
his impression is of 5 
cents or less on a piece. 

Moreover, while figur- 
ing board feet prices 
is a simple process for 





EARL M. HIATT, 
Malcolm, Neb.; 
Retailer Whcse Recently 
Published Actuary is 
Attracting Wide 
Attention 








the experienced lumber- 
man, it is not so to the 
consumer. By quoting 
him prices in figures 
and units that he under- 
stands and can easily 
verify, confidence is at 
once created. 

Probably the chief reason that quoting and 
selling lumber by the piece has not come into 
more general use has been the amount of figur- 
ing required to convert the price per thousand 
board feet into price per lineal foot or per 
piece, and especially the labor of refiguring all 
the items handled every time the market 
changes. These difficulties have been perma- 
nently removed by the appearance on the mar- 
ket of the Simplex Actuary, prepared and pub- 
lished by a retail lumberman, Earl M. Hiatt, 
treasurer and general manager of the Malcolm 
Lumber & Coal Co., Malcolm, Neb., and thoroly 
tried out in his own yard. The actuary has just 
come from the press, and is now available to 
lumbermen for the first time. Advance copies 
exhibited at the recent convention of the Ne- 
braska Lumber Dealers’ Association, at Omaha, 
aroused a good deal of interest. Several line- 
yard concerns, as well as independent yards, at 
that time placed orders for the book and de- 
clared their intention of putting the piece 
price system into effect, in their yards. 

The accompanying (much reduced) repro- 
duction of a page of the actuary shows its ar- 
rangement and how used. In the book itself, 
the pages measure 8%4x11 inches, all figures 
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Specimen page of actuary, greatly reduced 





actuary gives, all on same page, prices per 1,000 
board feet, per lineal foot, and per piece, in 
even lengths 4 to 24 feet, on every size of 
lumber carried in an ordinary retail yard. A 
separate page is allotted for every price per 
1,000 feet board measure in steps of $1 from 
$25 to $150; in steps of $5 from $155 to $190, 
and price per 1,000 feet board measure and per 
lineal foot only in steps of $5 from $195 to 
$250. 

To illustrate the use of the actuary, let it 
be supposed that it is desired to find the price 
for a piece of 2x4 16-foot, at $58 a thousand 
feet board measure, that being the basic price 
for the page here reproduced. Run down the 
second column from the left to the designation 
‘*2x4.’? On the same horizontal line will be 
found, under the heading ‘‘L. F.,’’ the price 
per lineal foot (.039 cents), and on the same 
line, in the column headed ‘‘14-16’’ will be 
found the piece prices for those lengths; namely, 
55 cents for 14-foot and 62 cents for 16-foot. 

The Simplex Actuary is designed to be used 
in connection with the Simplex Price Book, 
which is a loose leaf book, pocket size, with 
pages printed and ruled for copying from the 
actuary the actual selling prices per lineal foot 
and per piece, on all sizes and grades of lum- 
ber, in regular order. The pages are all sub- 
divided for listing stock sizes of windows, the 
more common sizes of molding; shingles, lath, 
posts, wire fencing, paint, coal; in fact, about 
everything carried in the average yard. 
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New Folder on Cement Product 


Forty years’ experience in the manufacture 
of cement has given the product of The Car- 
ney Co., of Mankato, Minn., a high standing 
among the leading architects and contractors 
of the country, who knowing the merits of 
Carney, both from actual experience and thru 
national advertising, are using it in ever in- 
creasing quantities. Since 1883 The Carney 
Co. has devoted years of time and earnest effort 
to the perfection of its cement for brick and 
tile mortar, and as a result millions of barrels 
of Carney have been successfully used in the 
brick walls of thousands of structures, including 
many of America’s finest buildings. 

The big volume of business in Carney from the 
building trade is a source of profit to the wide- 
awake retail lumber dealer and building supply 
concern in practically every section of the coun- 
try. Thru its service department The Carney 
Co. codperates with the retailer handling its 
product. When the construction of a brick or 
tile building is contemplated, the dealer is re- 
quested to advise The Carney Co., which will 
solicit the architect, contractor and builder thru 
the mail and send its salesmen, who are mortar 
experts, to help the local handler of the Carney 
product close the deal. 

In the interest of present and prospective 
users and distributers of Carney cement, a new 
8-page illustrated general folder, 814x11 inches, 
has recently been issued by The Carney Co., 
describing late improvements in manufacturing 
Carney, cost comparisons, physical tests, speci- 
fications and testimonials. The folder also 
contains a 4-page list of Carney-built buildings 
in all parts of the United States, with archi- 
tects’ and contractors’ names. 

In connection with the matter of testimonials 
the following will prove enlightening. The 
first is from the Lanquist & Illsley Co., general 
contractors of Chicago—which had the contract 
for the erection of the north section of the 
Wrigley Building—and states: 

For the last ten years we have been using con- 
siderable quantities of Carney cement manufac- 
tured by you ‘for work done by us during these 
years both in other cities as well as in Chicago. 
The material which you have furnished us during 
this year (1923), on account of its finer grinding 
ete., makes it still far better than what we have 
had in previous years. It is a very smooth work- 
ing material and sets up very hard, and we believe 
that anyone who makes a trial of your material 
will in the future be a steady customer of yours. 

The second testimonial is signed by J. Thum- 
ley, superintendent of Graham, Anderson, 





Probst & White, prominent architects of Chi. 
cago, and reads: 


Carney’s cement is being used on the Wrigley 
Building (north section) for all brick work and ip 
backing up the terra cotta, and the results are 
more than expected. In making connections to 
the Wrigley Building (south section) it was neceg. 
sary to cut into the brick work that is about two 
years old and had been laid up in “Carney,” and 
it was found impossible to get out the brick with. 
out cutting them to pieces, due to the bond. 


Some of the Advantages Claimed 


Many advantages are claimed for Carney, 
some of which are that it saves time and money 
and builds stronger walls; it is light in weight 
and easy to handle and transport. The Car. 
ney Co. is in position to make prompt shipments 
at all times. Exclusive advantages enumerated 
in the general folder are: 


Carney has stood the test of time, and we are 
naturally proud of its record for strength, dura- 
bility and economy in brick and tile mortar. 

By an improved and refined process of manufac. 
ture, we have still further prefected our product 
to the point of attaining the “ideal” in a cement- 
ing and binding material for brick and tile mortar, 
Eighty-five percent of Carney, as now manufac. 
tured, passes thru a screen with 40,000 holes to 
the square inch, finer than the finest silk, producing 
the following results for you: 

Five sacks per barrel (cloth or paper); 4.75 
cubic feet per barrel; four parts sand carrying ca- 
pacity ; can be used immediately after mixing; a 
greater saving in time and labor; possesses greater 
strength and takes a quicker set in the wall; a 
more plastic mortar, resulting in the laying of 
more brick per man per day; costs less per bag; 
and lays more brick per barrel. 

The well known advantages of using Carney 
without the addition of lime, also after it has 
stood in the box overnight, are retained in our 
improved and refined product. 


Old Lumber Company Reorganized 


RICHMOND, VA., March 17.—A striking ex- 
ample of the changing methods of modern lum- 
ber merchandising is reflected in the recent re- 
organization of one of Richmond’s oldest, 
largest, and best known building material con- 
cerns, the Montague Manufacturing Co. Or- 
ganized by J. J. Montague almost immediately 
after the surrender of Lee in 1865, and still 
bearing the name of the founder, this company 
has for the last eighteen years been under the 
ownership of Stewart 
M. Woodward.  Liter- 
ally erected on the 
ashes of the capital of 
the Confederacy, it led 
the way in bringing 
Richmond thru the tur- 
moil of reconstruction, 





Cc. E. BENTLEY, 
Richmond, Va.; 


Vice President and Gen- 
eral Manager of Reor- 
ganized Company 





| and for over half a cen- 
tury has been one of 
the leading factors in 
the upbuilding of the 
| eity. 
} In the _ reorganiza- 
tion, C. E. Bentley was 
brought from Oklahoma City, Okla., on Jan. 1 
to take the position of vice president. It is no 
small compliment to Mr. Bentley that he has 
recently been made general manager of the 
entire interests of the Montague company. Mr. 
Bentley has been in the lumber business for the 
last twenty years with the Curtis Companies. 
He started in the factory at Clinton, Iowa, one 
of the ten subsidiary plants of the Curtis or- 
ganization, and after acquiring a thoro knowl- 
edge of that factory, was transferred to Chi- 
cago and thence to Denver. From the last 
named city he was sent to Oklahoma City, as 
vice president. There he organized the Cur- 
tis-Bentley Co., which was wiped out by a fire 
in 1921. Until recently Mr. Bentley has been 
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engaged in liquidating and winding up the 
Oklahoma business. 

The first step in the reorganization of the 
Montague Manufacturing Co. was the separa- 
tion of the millwork from the lumber business. 
The latter has been taken over by the Rich- 
mond Lumber Co. (Ine.), which will handle 
the lumber end in close codperation with the 
resent Montague Manufacturing Co., which 
will deal strictly in millwork, or as now more 
properly called, ‘‘woodwork.’’? The lumber 
company has acquired extensive holdings on 
Stockton Street in South Richmond, and the 
lumber in the retail yards of the Montague 
company on West Broad Street is being trans- 
ferred to the new location. 

Arrangements have been made whereby the 
Montague Manufacturing Co. has become asso- 
ciated with the Curtis organization as its dis- 
tributer and representative in this gateway of 
the South. A complete stock of the Curtis de- 
signs is now carried in Richmond, embracing 
such items as doors, windows, entrances, stair- 
ways, built-in features of all kinds ete. The 
woods used consist principally of California 
white and sugar pine and Southern pine. 

At its 15-acre plant on West Broad Street, 
the Montague Manufacturing Co. began, dur- 
ing the last week, the renovation of the second 
story of its main office plant, to be used 
when completed for a permanent display of 
Curtis woodwork. On completion of this dis- 
play it will be possible for the prospective house 
owner or builder to ‘‘shop’’ for the perma- 
nent furniture of his home in just the same 
way that he now examines the movable furni- 
ture which he contemplates installing in his 
new residence. 

The company has made such additions to 
its large mill, on its holdings on Broad Street, 
as to make it one of the best south of the Ma- 
son and Dixon line. The mill is 150x400 feet, 
and employs 150 men. Five switch tracks will 
connect this millwork branch of the business to 
the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac rail- 
road. 

The company is now furnishing materials for 
many of the handsomest buildings in Richmond, 
and its scope is rapidly widening. It furnished 
every piece of the woodwork of the, New State 
Bank Building just completed, and is now furn- 
ishing the large Virginia Life Insurance Build- 
ing thruout. Within the last two weeks it 
closed a contract with the new State and City 
Bank Building. The latter will be furnished 
with oak, and the other two with birch from 
West Virginia. 

‘‘Altho the company did a most satisfac- 
tory volume of business last year,’’ said Mr. 
Bentley, ‘‘we have started this year with a 
considerable increase over last year’s turn- 
over. There is no question in our minds now 
but that 1924 will far outstrip any year the 
the company has previously had. Our plant, 
even with its greatly enlarged facilities, will be 
taxed to capacity thruout the year.’’ 

In the course of the interview in which the 
foregoing information was gathered, Mr. Bent- 
ley remarked that he was a constant reader of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and considered it 

the leading lumber paper of America.’’ 
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Retail Firm Adds Sixth Yard 


LakEwoop, N. J., March 17.—One of the 

oldest lumber firms in New Jersey is the A. A. 
Brant Lumber Co., of Lakewood, of which Clif- 
ford A. Brant, grandson of the founder, is 
president. Mr. Brant makes his home at Toms 
River, _Since becoming head of the company 
he has increased the chain of yards to five, with 
@ sixth now being added. They are located at 
Toms River, the original site; Freehold, Manas- 
quan, Farmingdale and Lakewood. The new 
yard is being established at Bay Head, a fast 
rowing seashore resort. 
_ None of the yards, except that at Toms River, 
18 over five years old. The company operates 
& dozen motor trucks, its yards are well 
quipped for the expeditious handling of lum- 
ber, and its activities have proved of ‘big help 
in developing the several Jersey communities 
to which it caters. 

Thus far, Mr. Brant, said, he had gotten 


along without using west Coast lumber, but 
he says that the handwriting is on the wall, 
and appreciatesethe fact that he must soon 
forsake some lines that have been standbys 
since his grandfather started business. 

One of the younger element of Jersey lum- 
bermen, Mr. Brant is a great believer in or- 
ganization work. He is one of the leaders .in 
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Shed and some of the delivery equipment of 
the A. A. Brant Lumber Co., Lakewood, N. J. 


the Monmouth and Ocean counties group asso- 
ciation, which meets every two weeks for the 
discussion of business conditions generally. 

‘“We have a very strong local organization,’’ 
said Mr. Brant. ‘‘It is the best thing about 
the lumber business in our community. There 
are about thirty members and we all get to- 
gether every two weeks. Such questions as 
cost of doing business, code of ethies and credits 
are our main topics. Thru our group, members 
literally saved thousands of dollars last year 
on credits. We talk openly and as friends, 
rather than as business rivals. We believe that 
by our group meetings we are setting an ex- 
ample for the trade generally, and we hope to 
exert an influence in the two counties of Jersey 
that will be felt all over the country.’’ 

Mr. Brant said that, at its own expense, his 
group had sent a representative to every meet- 
ing of a national character at which the ques- 
tion of standardization had been discussed. 

There are three or four similar groups in New 
Jersey, all offshoots of the New Jersey Lumber- 
men’s Association. President Edward J. Ham- 
ilton, of that association, said that the Ocean 
and Monmouth counties group was one of the 
strongest units of its kind to be found in the 
lumber industry. 


Andy Gump Has a Rival 


In the first place, Bill Ding is no relative 
of ‘*Ma’’ Jongg, altho he is running her a 
pretty stiff race for popularity. It is claimed 
that ‘‘Ma’’ has a rather bad ‘‘rep’’ in her 
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own country, because of association with 
gambling. The reputation of Bill Ding, on 
the other hand, is first class in every respect. 
The more people know about him, the better 
they like him. Furthermore, that for which he 


stands is no gamble, but a dead sure good thing 
for all who who follow his leadership and_ build 
homes for themselves. 

If-you are not yet quite sure who, or what, 
Bill Ding is, just speak his name out loud, and 
then speak the word ‘‘building.’’ In short, 
Bill Ding is a trade character originated by a 
well known retail lumberman who has hatched 
a lot of good ideas, altho Bill Ding . promises 
to eclipse them all in fame. ‘‘Bill’’ was dis- 
covered, invented, or originated, however you 
choose to express it, by W. W. Wood, presi- 
dent of the W. D. Wood Lumber Co., of Birm- 
ingham, Ala. Perhaps that is why he is niade 
of wood, talks wood, and boosts wood. 

Realizing the fact that Bill Ding is just the 
sort of chap who would prove a valuable em- 
ployee for any lumber dealer desiring to in- 
erease his sales thru unique and effective ad- 
vertising, Mr. Wood has made arrangements 
whereby one dealer in every town may, if he 
desires, put Bill on his pay roll. The Bill Ding 
advertising service is being syndicated thru the 
Progressive Merchants’ Bureau, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, an organization formed by Mr. Wood for 
the purpose of handling this service for lumber 
retailers. The service includes a set of 54 news- 
paper advertisements, each featured by a differ- 
ent sketch, built around Bill Ding, and a terse 
bit of his homespun philosophy. The service 
also includes Bill Ding toys, cut out of wood, 
for holiday and fair time use, mannikins for 
automobile radiator caps, paper weights, and 
euts for office stationery, all featuring the 
‘“wooden man’’ trade character. 

A letter just received by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN from the Scott Lumber Co., of 
Wheeling, W. Va., tells of an interesting use 
of this service, which makes it still more effec- 
tive. The Seott company advertised in the 
local newspaper that, beginning on a specified 
date, it would publish from week to week pic- 
tures of Bill Ding, and suggested to the school 
children of the community that they clip these 
pictures and paste them carefully in scrap books, 
offering 20 prizes ranging from $15 down to 
$1 for the most complete and neatly kept scrap 
books submitted. The announcement printed 
in the newspapers was supplemented by letters 
to the principals of each school in the Wheeling 
district. George A. Bailey, of the Scott com- 
pany’s main office, at Bridgeport, Ohio, in- 
forms the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that this of- 
fer has aroused a good deal of interest, and 
that a large number of children are eagerly 
watching for the advertisements and putting 
them into scrap books for entry in the prize 
competition. 


Will Have Immense Display Room 

EVANSVILLE, INp., March 19.—The Luhring 
Lumber Co. has just acquired the entire prop- 
erty at the intersection of Morton Avenue and 
Division Street, extending to the railroad tracks, 
which location has for many years been known 
as ‘‘Old Kelly’s Corner.’’ The 3-story brick 
building on the site will be entirely remodeled, 
and an addition built, converting the structure 
into one of the most novel and effective dis- 
play houses and office buildings in southern In- 
diana. 

When completed the building will have a 
frontage of 50 feet on Division Street and a 
depth of 70 feet on Morton Avenue. Large 
plate glass windows extending along both 
streets will provide plenty of light on the in- 
terior of the building. The upper stories will 
be used for offices. Work will be started as 
soon as the weather will permit. It is expected 
to have the building ready for occupancy by 
the middle of April or a little later on. The 
estimated cost of the improvement will be $10,- 
000. 

The big feature of the building will be the 
display room, occupying the entire first floor, 
where the various finishes of woods, classes of 
millwork and all interior trim, as well as other 
furnishings for a home will be on display. 


BETTER A MAN WHO THINKS FOR HIMSELF and 
is occasionally wrong than a man too lazy to 
think, who decides always that the crowd must 
be right. 
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Lumberman Erects “Co-Op” Building 

Houston, TEex., March 18.—Jesse H. Jones, 
Houston lumberman and capitalist, is making 
his first venture in the building game in New 
York City. An apartment building, 15 stories 
high, covering a space 100x140 feet, and con- 
taining 60 apartments is being erected by Mr. 
Jones at 1158 Fifth Avenue. It will be ready 
for occupancy Oct. 1. The estimated cost is 
2,500,000. 

The building is to be operated on what 
has come to be known as the codperative plan, 
under which each occupant of an apartment 
eventually owns it, and thereafter pays only 
such an amount of rent as represents his pro- 
rata share of the cost of operation. 

It has been suggested that if the codperative 
plan works out satisfactorily to Mr. Jones in 
his New York property he may undertake simi- 
lar operations in Houston. 
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Builds Houses for Employees 


PorLaTtcH, IpAHO, March 15.—In addition to 
improvements in milling and shipping facili- 
ties by the Potlatch Lumber Co. this spring, the 
company has under way a comprehensive hous- 
ing program under the supervision of Assistant 
General Manager W. D. Humiston. Fifteen 
houses have already been completed and the 
carpenter crew will be kept busy building more 
of them during the spring. They range in size 
from five to eight rooms, and have enclosed 
back porches, pantries, linen closets and _ base- 
ments. The houses are arranged to permit heat- 
ing with steam, hot water or stoves. They are 
plastered and finished in pine, enameled. 


Home Exposition Is Great Success 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., March 19.—Hardwood 
products are outstanding among the displays at 
the mammoth Home Building Exposition, being 
held in the Milwaukee Auditorium, March 15 
to 22, which easily out-classes any similar event 
ever staged here. 

Building lumber of all kinds and qualities is 
on display, with competent authorities in charge 
to explain the advantages of the different 
species. The displays include everything from 
stained shingles to large beams, and are ealeu- 
lated not only to acquaint the prospective build- 
er with the materials that will go into the make- 
up of his home, but also to stimulate interest 
in building among those who might otherwise 
be content to dwell in inferior houses. 

In addition to the large booths that are main- 
tained by the individual lumber companies, are 
several fine displays conducted by the various 
associations affiliated with the lumber industry. 
That of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association stresses the slogan, 
‘*Wisconsin Woods for Wisconsin Homes.’’ 
This exhibit comprises a beautiful assortment 
of birch doors, beech, birch and maple hardwood 
flooring, in all the popular stains and finishes, 
as well as white cedar shingles, with demonstra- 
tions of the approved way of laying them. 

The Plywood Manufacturers’ Association has 
a very attractive display, featuring three com- 
plete dining rooms, paneled in American wal- 
nut, white oak, and birch. There is also a 
showing of the adaptability of plywood as a 
material for making fine furniture. 

Sash and door manufacturers, ready-built 
garage manufacturers, and furniture companies, 
all have elaborate displays, exhibiting the latest 
and most beautiful creations made of various 
kinds of lumber. Great interest is shown by 
the crowds of visitors, ranging from 3,000 to 
5,000 daily, in the various exhibits. 

The exposition is the result of several months 
of hard work by lumbermen and others inter- 
ested in the promotion of the building of new 
homes, and gives good evidence of the efficiency 
with which it was arranged for. No outside 
professional promoters were hired to put the 
project across, all preparations being in the 
hands of a committee of well known men in the 


industries connected with building. Don S. 
Montgomery, secretary of the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, was one of the most 
active of the promoters whose efforts are now 
seen to be well repaid. He is in immediate 
charge of all lumber exhibitions. 

Too much credit can not be given to George L. 
Waetjen, of the veneer and plywood manufac- 
turing company bearing his name, who as presi- 
dent of the board in charge of the exposition, 
supervised the entire making of plans and the 
execution thereof. 

The big attraction of the exposition as far 
as the general public is concerned, is the giving 
away as a free prize, of a complete 5-room 
bungalow. The winner will be presented with 
all the materials that will be needed for the 
construction of the home, the plans and specifi- 
cations, as well as the lot on which it is to be 
erected, 
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Form Company to Aid Home Building 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 18.—For the purpose 
of handling building and construction loans, 
the Builders’ Finance Corporation, of Louis- 
ville, has been chartered, with a capital of 
$250,000. The new corporation purposes financ- 
ing the early stage of construction of small resi- 
dences until they are far enough along to be 
handled thru the building and loan associations. 
Tt will deal with the owner in advancing money 
to the small contractor or builder, who hereto- 


——__ 


Notes From the Realm of Building 


corporation, of course, will take a mortgage on 
the lot, which in turn will cover all improve- 
ments as made. Beyond the one mortgage there 
will be no troubles over lien law entanglements, 

It has not been fully decided as yet whether 
the builder will pay the material bills or whether 
they will be paid by the finance corporation 
and discounts credited to the individual build- 
er. It is figured that the builder will save 
materially in being able to ‘‘shop about’’ for 
his materials and buy where he can get the best 
cash discounts, material and service. On brick 
alone there is a 5 percent discount for ten 
days, which is a big item. 

The owner of the property will pay the legal 
rate of interest on the money borrowed, plus 
a small fee for title investigation, and the 
contractor or builder in turn will pay a broker- 
age fee for the service. 

Indications are that the company will be in 
position to make some money, and at the same 
time’ save money for the contractor, builder, or 
owner, speed up construction, and make it a 
safer bet for the home owner that there will 
not be any mechanics’ liens filed on property 
which he thought he had fully paid for. 


Declare War on Building Sharks 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, March 17.—A_ move 
against floating speculative builders whose 
dealings are responsible for the greater part 
of $3,351,000 in mechanics’ liens in this city 























The above photograph shows only a part of what has been designated ‘‘the queerest house ever 


built.’’ 


This architectural monstrosity was built at San Jose, Calif., by the late Sarah 


Winchester, widow of the famous firearms manufacturer, who labored wnder the obses- 


sion that when she stopped adding to it her death would immediately occur. 
for forty years additions were kept constantly under way. 


Therefore 
When work on the structure 


was stopped by the owner’s death, the huge, rambling building had 144 rooms, 2,000 doors, 


and about 10,000 windows. 


The best materials were used thruout, the cost being estimated 


to have reached over $5,000,000. After Mrs. Winchester’s death, sufficient materials were 
found stored on the premises to carry on construction for another fifty years, at the same rate 





fore has had to finance largely thru credit ex- 
tended him by the material supply houses. Thus 
the small builder will be enabled to care for 
his pay roll, and discount his bills for lumber 
and other materials. 

Building supply houses claim that it will be 
of great benefit to them in that it will make it 
possible to sell more material, and to sell more 
freely, than in the past, as there are many 
times in the active season when they have so 
much money tied up in credits to builders that 
they can not afford to add to the burden. 

The plan of operation will be to loan not to 
exceed six months, which will give the home 
builder ample time in which to secure a loan 
from the building and loan associations. The 


last year, half of which is estimated as a total 
loss, has been commenced by J. V. O’Brien, 
secretary of the Cleveland Lumber Dealers’ 
Association; Thomas Gray, of the Gray Lum- 
ber Co. and William G. Gillie, counsel for the A. 
Teachout Co., who have been selected by mate- 
rial companies and builders’ organizations to 
take necessary steps to eliminate this undesir- 
able situation. 

Plans to clamp down credits on the ‘‘shoe- 
string’’ promoters are being formulated and 
the attention of the building and loan and sav- 
ings organizations is being directed to the 1m- 
perative need of effectively checking the ef- 
forts of the building sharpers who have been 
making a practice of commencing the erection 
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of structures without any intention of com- 
pleting them, and who in some instances have 
misappropriated building loans. As a means 
of preventing further abuses of this kind with- 
out resorting to new laws, and consequent inter- 
mittent delays, it has been proposed by the 
committee that all loan companies require 
builders to have sufficient funds of their own 
to pay labor costs, and that all material bills 
shall be paid direct by the loan organization. 
It is believed that this requirement, in connec- 
tion with a close check on credits and concerted 
action of all interested organizations in ex- 
posing ‘‘floating’’ building promoters, will in- 
sure the complete success of the movement. 

The majority of these lien losses have been 
eaused by the working out of such schemes 
as the following: The self-styled builder ob- 
tains a lot, worth perhaps $1,500, paying down 
only a small amount. The balance on the lot 
is covered by a mortgage, with a waiver clause 
giving right to offer a savings and loan com- 
pany the first mortgage for perhaps $7,000. By 
means of land inflation he represents the lot to 
be worth about 25 percent more than its real 
value. The loan company secures itself by see- 
ing that enough of the building is erected to 
insure its mortgage, paying perhaps 20 percent 
at intervals to the alleged builder, first when 
the joists are up, again when the roof is on 
and so on. A bonding company is given the 
risk. But the ‘‘builder,’’ having obtained 
material on 60 to 90 days’ time, perhaps puts 
the loan money into an automobile costing 
$2,000, and so when the material dealers file 
liens for the bad accounts the speculator has 
‘‘milked’’ the loan and places the responsibility 
squarely up to the loan company. The house is 
unfinished and there is nothing left for payment 
of lumber, roofing, plumbing and other build- 
ing supplies. 

Pointing out the immediate necessity for stamp- 
ing out this evil Mr. O’Brien says: ‘These opera- 
tions of unscrupulous speculators are seriously in- 
terfering with the building of sufficient dwellings 
in Cleveland, which requires 33,000 new homes a 
year. Their bad debts intentionally created must 
be paid for eventually and the public and the ma- 
terial dealers have been heavy losers long enough. 
In addition, from the public standpoint these pro- 
moters are responsible for the shells of houses 
which appear all right on the exterior, but fall 
down within four years, bringing ruin to the in- 
stalment buyer, and in a great many instances 
virtually undermining the home, which is really 
the foundation of the city. We intend to start 
war on these people, and will not rest content 
until all of them are driven out of business.” 


To Exhibit Building Materials 


CLEVELAND, OnI0, March 17.—A permanent 
building exhibit in a central location, to be 
conducted by the Cleveland Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, was approved at the monthly meet- 
ing of the organization on Wednesday, March 
12 at the Hotel Cleveland. S. P. Cramer, of 
the Glenville Lumber Co. and chairman of the 
publicity committee, reported that several 
fine locations are being considered for this 
exhibit, which is planned to include all of the 
various items of lumber used in building opera- 
tions, principally in the erection of homes, to- 
gether with a variety of plans and methods of 
procedure in landscape gardening and other 
building adjuncts. Competent attendants with 
complete equipment of the information required 
for an adequate understanding of the various 
Stages in the building process will be in charge 
of the exhibit. In addition it is planned to 
tender financial aid in assisting prospective 
home owners. The publicity committee has 
been given authority to work out all of the 
details for the proposed exhibit and from the 
consensus of association members at the meet- 
ing it is believed that it will be established 
very shortly. It is estimated that a cost of 
$20,000 will be entailed in carrying out this 
form of codperative advertising, but it is 
pointed out that in view.of the permanency 
and far reaching effect of the exhibit the ex- 
penditure will pay big returns in the long run. 
Initial plans for the formal opening call for 
the mailing of more than 25,000 personal invi- 
tations to a carefully selected list, which will 
be addressed from time to time thereafter. 


Marks Fiftieth Birthday With Big Gift For Building Homes 


MANCHESTER, N. H., March 18.—In com- 
memoration of his fiftieth birthday, occurring 
recently, Edward M. Chase, prominent mer- 
chant and philanthropist of Manchester, has do- 
nated $50,000 to make. possible the putting into 
operation of a plan for financing the building 
of homes for wage earners in this city. The 
project is to be carried out under the direction 
of the Chase Family Home Association, organ- 
ized Feb. 22, 1924, and to be duly incorpo- 
rated under the laws of 
the State. Mr. Chase 
was made president of 
the association. 

The plan and _ pur- 
poses of the association, 
as set forth in the arti- 
eles of incorporation, 





EDWARD M. CHASE, 
Manchester, N. H.; 


Donor of Big Birthday 
Gift for Housing 





possess certain unique 
features which have at- 
tracted wide attention. 
One of these features is 
the emphasis placed up- 
on religion as an essen- 
tial factor in family 
life; another is the stip- 
ulation that houses shall be sold only to persons 
having at least two children. In order to avail 
themselves of the benefits of the plan, an appli- 
cant must be a citizen of the United States, or 
have declared his intention to become a citizen. 
Furthermore, he must be a member of some 
religious organization, and be recommended by 
the pastor, priest, or rabbi of that organization. 

“*Tt is my firm belief,’’ said Mr. Chase, 
‘‘that religion in the development of family 
life is essential to the preservation of our pres- 
ent national life and civilization; and acting 
upon that belief, I have caused to be organized 
the Chase Family Home Association, and have 
donated the sum of $50,000 thereto, to enable 
men who are members of religious organiza- 
tions, and their families, to establish homes 








Thirty 6-room cottages of this type are to be 
built under the Chase housing plan 


of their own, with the hope that other organ- 
izations may be established for the promotion 
of the same object.’’ 

The articles of incorporation provide that 
the affairs of the corporation shall be admin- 
istered by a board of trustees whose member- 
ship shall consist of ‘‘an attorney, a contrac- 
tor, and such others as it may seem wise to in- 
clude, whose occupations and abilities specific- 
ally fit them to be helpful in promoting the -ob- 
jects of the corporation; and if possible there 
shall always be on the board of trustees one 
representative each of the Protestant, the 
Roman Catholic and the Jewish faiths.’’ 


In an address delivered at the organization 
meeting of the new association, Mr. Chase an- 
nounced that already over 400 applications had 
been received. He proceeded to outline the pro- 
posed plan for meeting their requirements, as 
follows: 


The applicants can be divided into three classes. 
First, the thrifty man with a family of young 
children whose average earnings are about $20 a 
week; secondly, the man whose income averages 
from $28 to $35 a week, and thirdly, the man 
with a family of young children who averages 
from $28 to $35 a week but who, for some reason 
or other, can not provide more for his family than 
the man whose earnings average $20 a week. I 
find that this man means well and I would put him 
in the class of a manufacturer who can not figure 
costs. 


Considering the money that the association has 
at its disposal, including the equal amount that 
it can borrow from the bank, there will be 
enough to build 30 houses. I would recommend 
to the board of directors that they sell the houses 
to the second class, namely, the man who averages 
from $28 to $35 a week. Statistics of court pro- 
ceedings show that when a landlord charges ex- 
orbitant rent, the court always rules that 25 per- 
cent of a man’s income for rent is about just and 
right. 

In selling the houses to class two at cost, and 
we figure that same should not exceed $3,333.33, I 
would recommend to the association that it sell 
them without any initial payment, on a basis of 
$7.50 a week. 


At least 95 percent of the would-be buyers have 
no money to make any initial payment, but they 
all maintain that they can pay $7.50 a week, which 
amounts to $375 a year. 


The association is to pay the taxes, insurance, 
and water tax, also the interest on the money 
that is raised in the bank. Its total expense will 
not exceed $175 per year. Consequently, there 
will be $200 left to pay on the principal, so that 
in eight and a half years’ time, the association will 
have received the entire amount that it has in- 
vested. At this time a clear title will be given to 
the buyer, and he will assume the bank mortgage 
which will be turned over to him by the association. 

Thus in 17 years, the house will be fully paid 
for. It is quite possible that some will have the 
houses paid for before 17 years, as during that 
time, the family will have some of the children 
producing and their income will have increased. 
With the yearly net receipts for the 30 houses, 
it will be possible to build four new houses annu- 
ally, unless, by some good fortune, further con- 
tributions may appear to necessitate a larger build- 
ing program, 

It may be possible that in time the association 
may be in a position to help the parties in class 
one, whose earnings average about $20 a week, if 
it can influence our legislature to give our city 
government the right to exempt the association 
houses from taxation while the buyer is paying 
back the money that was invested for him in the 
house without any interest charges. Many city 
governments have found it good business to exempt 
industries from taxation for a period of from five 
to 15 years, and I can see a better reason for 
exempting the house of a man with a family of 
young children, as I consider the raising of a 
family in the proper environment the world’s great- 
est industry. 

Mr. Chase closed his remarks by saying that 
no doubt many of those present were asking in 
their minds where the association was going to 
get the money to invest in one-half of the value 
of thirty houses, and answered the question in 
these words: 

I first saw the light of day fifty years ago 
this day. It is an ancient Hebrew tradition that 
any person who celebrates any important event 
taking place in his life should not fail to remember 
his fellow men who have not been quite so fortu- 
nate as regards this world’s goods. I consider it 
the greatest moment of my life to carry out in 
practice my long dream of twenty years. Mr. 
Treasurer, I herewith hand you on this, my birth- 
day, this certified check for $50000, to be used 
only for the purpose incorporated in the charter, 
and I hope that God will spare my life to enable 
me to add to the sum that I have just given you. 


The founder of this movement, and donor of 
this splendid gift for bettering the housing 
conditions of his city, is president of the E. M. 
Chase Co., dealer in house furnishings. He is 
a thirty-second degree Mason and a noble of 
the Mystic Shrine. 
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February Building Permits Break Record for That Month 


Permits for building issued during February in 209 of the principal 
cities of the country were not only considerably in excess of the showing 
for January, but were the largest for any February on record. The 
total valuation for February, 1924, was $264,052,184, representing 47,484 
individual permits, according to reports to the American Contractor. 

A vitally significant fact is that the total volume of permits issued for 
the combined months of January and February, 1924, greatly exceeds 
that reported for the first two months of any previous year. It is need- 








less to point out that this forecasts a wonderful building year, unless 
forces unforeseen should intervene to prevent its consummation. 

The total valuation for January, 1924, reported from the same cities, 
was $227,355,078, representing 43,574 permits. 

The total valuation for February, 1923, was $226,532,665, and the 
January total for that year was $207,404,916. 

The following compilation shows permits issued in each of the 209 
cities reporting, for February, 1924, and for the same month of 1923; 


,-February, 1924—, --February, 1923— -~February, 
No. of No. of No. of, 
Permits Valuation Permits Valuation 

Alabama— = P Medford ........ 20 83,950 
Birmingham .... 602 $ 1,410,271 404 $ 567,360 New Bedford .... 3 sie pond 

Arizona— North Adams ... 2 P 
Phoenix ...... . #9 308,250 43 63,225 eer seve eeeees 65 ane 

: ce ee ee 3 56, 

Arkansas— Somerville 34 151,275 
Fort Smith ...... 10% 84, 062 72 134,365 Springfield ...... 114 1,162,930 
Little Rock ..... 166 204,357 205 208,979 Waltham ....... 23 4 

California— Worcester ...... 113 584,187 
Alameda ........ 2 128,920 77 162,424 Michigan— 

Berkeley ........ 210 668,880 156 503,642 Battle Creek .... 22 34,075 
Compton ....... 41 77,600 38 68,510 ee rn 15 7,000 
A. eee 135 144,040 197 428,210 Lg | re 2,090 11,257,549 
Glendale ........ 284 805,706 208 1,019,613 Flint ........... 134 686,455 
Long Deach ..... 525 2,156,132 408 3,045,285 Grand Rapids ... 175 1,001,530 
Los Angeles ..... 5,344 16,083,412 4,104 12,080,310 Jackson ......... 29 23,300 
Pasadena ....... 314 654,094 279 759,817 Kalamazoo ...... 35 48,740 
Sacramento ..... 267 694,538 251 595.178 Lansing ......... 57 100,050 
San Francisco ... 794 3,912,166 782 3,278,676 a —— 45 34,055 
Sen son eeauteas rea ce oo er tae Saginaw ........ 82 105,913 

BETA ABR ..rcee 00D, 60. « « e . 

Stockton ........ 111 447.425 106 — Jee om aaiiiaes 

Colorado— Minneapolis ..... 395 —-1,280°970 
Gotorade Spgs.... Pace ‘ yd — : — St. Panl cocis... 222 1,217,265 

a H ,032,30 362 ,024, ee 
Pueblo 1.22.2...) 86 91.716 48 41/528 ee - sities 

Honnecti tox ac . 1 z: eceercee yu 
ailemet ...... 53 132,633 39 150,115 _, Missouri— 

New Britain .... 52 244-784 28 ee Dees St ---- = a 
New Haven ..... fF 5 9 . st, OBCPN ...4-. 2 , ” 

thse anal a 588.405 = 50 200.576 St’ Louis ... 2... 884 2339885 
Wilmington ..... 55 103,778 57 a . oti 

District of Columbia— atti —— ™ 
Washington ee eT 478 2,296,219° 640 5,026,880 Lincoln ......... 60 162,603 
\ er OMBUR. 6..006:50006 166 654,275 

acksonville .... 293 1,161 yd 299 803,113 ire— 

Lakeland ....... 50 93, 38 84,825 a 26 32.550 
Miami .......... 257 331 B00 136 COORD ee ee esta 
Pensacola ....... seas th 261 54 13,163 New Jersey— 

Tampa .......... 275 290,545 176 209,902 Atlantic City .... 149 380,509 

Georgia— Bayonne ........ 23 279,800 
Atlanta ......... -_a ten an ae Soo 4 ep ired 
avers ( o'r. se is last Orange .... 81 666,512 

ae 102 142,514 130 717,012 Elizabetl 63 194,315 
Macon .......... 117 79.954 142 SBMRD. (Gece Sherrie f roe 
Savannah .. |... 5b 97.610 42 ae 2a 4 ed 

Idaho— Orange Coditewe : : 25 31,57 
DRO » a ease sores 54 30,798 68 28,671 honor el ee 31 407 ,700 

Illinois— Paterson OS See ee 139 396,412 
Aurora .......... 35 67,500 31 oe Goo. *****: 0s 
Chicago 11.1... 2! 897 18,694,410 757 27,712,400 "Mtn .------e- a. baits 
Decatur ......... 74 168.375 64 201.750 New Mexico— 

East St. Louis... 74 177,680 42 141,585 Albuquerque .... 34 51,710 

Bvanston ....... 60 1,419,560 44 923,271 New York— 

Peoria .......... 7 167,022 52 107,000 t : . ‘ 

Quiney 22202727: 9 38.400 8 0 GR ~~» a = 
ane A Binghamton ..... 226 108,003 

Roc ikford ....... 49 161,530 43 143,085 Buffal 444 1.641 

Springfield ||.) | 77 123'230 46 ee wee [. a 

, , Mt. Vernon ..... 43 889,093 

Indiana— New York City 
Elkhart ......... ) 520.5 5 a eed ' . 
os 4 iss lbe Game Boro Bronx .... 968 — 19,689,430 
Fort Wayne ..... 98 733.450 61 420.340 Boro Brooklyn. 2,220 82,716,648 
Saw *.......... 39 219'189 45 282'450 Boro Manhattan 2. 407 37,562,025 
Hammond ...... 33 100,625 23 431,375 Soro Queens... 2, 506 18,034,430 
Indianapolis. ..|) 784 2,714.162 545 1,601,282 ‘ Boro Richmond. "234 1,043,964 
Richmond ....... 18 291922 8 — wy... age 
South Bend. °. 201 352.767 191 ee ee farses = ae 

erre Haute .... 96 184,224 63 49,515 1 ire Oa a ey 

, Watertown ...... 13 8,100 
Sg om Yonkers ........ 37 1,020,400 
Yedar Rapids ... 62 167 ,023 78 270,335 i 
Davenport ...... 35 49.975 BT 111.490, North Carolina— rom 
Des Moines ..... 126 391,290 121 ee | EE «oe +000 - S68. 226 
Dubuque ........ 38 65,160 6 BR nce ola > ae 
Mason City.) ! 28 17.755 15 TR + ar ee ol 4 eS ae0 

City ...... os ro, ! 4c oe ~ 

> se eal il 524,150 42 79,180 Winston-Salem .. 132 339,464 
Kansas City .... 94 168,142 90 —-e oe 
Topeka ......... i a en : ‘oie 
Wichita “22.1122! 217 326,590 198 ee ee ioe 

Kentucky— Ohio— 

Covington ....... 29 49,800 40 ee eet ore s8s+ |OUR 

Lexington |... 34 59.220 38 RR c=: | Ae 
wattle PRURTOMTE ce 6 ctr ce 9 > , dy 

Loulsv ile iain 311 1,054,890 270 1,151,965 Oleveland ....... 937 390,725 

Louisiana— Columbus ....... 342 983,400 
New Orleans .... 201 909,750 201 680,725 Hamilton ....... 37 234,108 
Shreveport ...... 240 841,073 230 355,265 Mansfield ........ 24 117,775 

Maine— Sandusky 13 12,590 
Portland ........ 32 197.975 25 Sn oe 4 Bay end 

Maryland— Youngstown ..... 110 20,380 
Baltimore ...... 816 3,345,600 1,056 4,049,130 Zanesville ....... 22 49,321 
Cumberland ..... 38 113,884 27 67,200 Oklahoma— 

Massachusetts— Muskogee ....... 14 22,250 
Beverly ......... 16 232.425 9 12,100 Oklahoma City .. 136 1,503,705 
Boston .......... 442 4,780,016 824 1,838,553 Okmulgee ....... 16 43,350 
Brockton ....... 44 9,500 28 25.150 Tulsa .......---. 175 433,480 
nee sekiavess 68 202! .073 40 203,260 Oregon— 

ON new ievae-cvsis 24 152,770 13 17,140 . 5 
Chicopee... | 37 74.925 18 a ener cose ses See a 
Fall River ..... 40 114,820 38 73.483 Pennsylvania— 

Fitchburg ee 17 60,525 11 18,740 Allentown ...... 22 121,200 
Bevernill ....... 8 21,950 4 13,500 er 58 98,888 
Holyoke ........ 39 132,250 15 54,525 Bethlehem ...... 12 16,060 
Lawrence .:..... 33 171,574 34 235,550 Oe a eee 13 72,480 
| 52 75,840 33 105,050 a 54 105,078 
eee 47 208,500 14 46,200 Harrisburg ..... 37 135,000 
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1924—, —February, 1923 
No. of 


Permits Valuation Permits Valuation 


231.735 


26, 065 


ttt 570 
396,760 
130.935 
15,470 
27,225 


244,025 
1,206,955 
900,252 


1,039,430 
1,676,950 
80,210 
2,664, 900 

1,880 


126,435 
1,564,325 


12,450 


791,800 
206,775 
106,663 
360,089 
211,575 

as. 650 


886,375 
580,149 
1,600,000 
347,850 


16,980,850 


18, or’ ‘310 
953 

41,000 
261,540 
280,925 
5,025 
356,500 


ee ee 


577,675 


12,115 
23,433 


572,686 


283) ‘610 


118,020 
655,094 

61,750 
669,385 


1,674,150 


91,500 
27,685 
2,500 
33,540 
121,710 
74,825 


r—F ee, 1924—, er. 1923, 





No No 
P aaa Valuation Permits Valuation 
FORNStOWN § .0is:c0:0 23 220,000 17 196,000 
Lancaster ....... 44 620,860 25 122,900 
McKeesport ..... 26 100,390 29 68,855 
Philadelphia .... 1,454 7,173,885 1,295 6,799,960 
Pitteburgh .....- 421 2,134,006 336 1,798,244 
WUGRGINS o66.0:5:0.6.0:0 35 162,125 120 206,605 
MCPANTON occ 060s 91 220.950 40 120,285 
Wilkes-Barre .... 71 182.951 37 115,711 
NS. «ipo dcaip ccs aces 28 85,480 86 194,730 
South Carolina— 
Charleston ...... 17 12,530 32 68,480 
Columbia. ........ 69 82,918 109 64,122 
South Dakota— 
Sioux Falls ..... 11 40,000 9 71,950 
Tennessee— 
MGMDDIS occce ees 452 2,189,980 360 2,051,625 
NOGRVINIC o.0.0:065: 186 333,832 167 1,514,626 
Texas— 
re 454 2,179,694 453 1,750,495 
TO OMG. so 6 sreceris 54 85,595 (Si 177.270 
Fort Worth ..... 199 784,241 237 550,369 
Galveston ....... 354 182,992 287 111,572 
TIOUBION: cK cc exes 529 967,518 484 1,685,351 
San Antonio ..... 325 858,750 268 624,200 
Utah— 
eee 23 74,700 15 42,080 
Salt Lake City... 94 251,980 30 204,980 
Virginia— 
NOPTOIE ~ 550.055 vals a7) 568,685 130 343,904 
Richmond «2... 252 1,440,614 162 1,211,029 
TRORTIORG o.c0.0:0:0 5:0 163 373,174 124 277,685 
Washington— 
Me ht 115 164,974 100 324,770 
eS i 866 2,217 330 661 2,091,380 
SPORANC <.iccees 183 273,108 64 139,165 
PROORNA, 2.6 4di6c0.0-5' 307 404,615 241 456,495 
West Virginia— 
Charleston ...... 64 1,296,901 96 233,745 
Huntington ..... 122 499,655 87 178,720 
Wheeling ....... ve 366,024 75 189,120 
Wisconsin— 
EGNOS ovis ccs's 37 93,767 53 107 ,864 
Madigon «22.6.5 36 65,880 25 65,580 
Milwaukee ...... 2,054 1,516,907 1,929 1,298,099 
Oshkosh ....6se. 32 86,096 150 73,552 
PRGING oii. 05s: 0000.0 16 68,115 29 57.273 
Sheboygan ...... 58 51,710 27 49,585 
MOUOL. © 5ar-cosee eae 47 484 $264, 052, 184 39, 836 "$226,5 2,665 


Providing for Regrowth in North 


Du.utTH, MINN., March 17.—State forestry 
officials estimate that 40,000,000,000 board 
feet of all kinds of timber are left in Minne- 
sota. The cut of timber this season, including 
that for lumber, mining and fuel, they place 
at nearly 200,000,000 feet, according to a state- 
ment just given out here. About 50,000,000 
feet will be used in the mines, in the form of 
lagging, mining timber and cross ties. 

Strict conservation of timber will be encour- 
aged from now on, State forestry officials have 
asserted. In that connection it was stated 
that the second growth of timber has been re- 
markable over sections of territory in north- 
ern Minnesota, particularly in the Ely district, 
that were cut over fifteen or twenty years ago 
by lumber companies. It is believed that if 
fires can be kept out much merchantable tim- 
ber will be available upon cut-over lands over 
that territory within the next few years. 

During the present season a total of ninety 
days have been spent by the rangers in this 
district in blocking out timber on State lands, 
and approximately 500 square miles of State 
owned lands have been set aside to be left 
untouched until the timber upon them has 
grown up to merchantable proportions. An in- 
teresting feature in the line of conservation is 
that the lumbering companies are instructing 
their men to cut only merchantable timber upon 
their tracts. In felling the large trees care 
is being taken to leave the small trees standing 
in order that they may grow up and replace 
what has been cut. A. C. LeDue, superintend- 
ent of the division of timber lands of the 
Oliver Iron Mining Co., at Duluth, estimates that 
the lumbering interests of northern Minnesota 
are expending $50,000 annually to promote ton- 
servation of the standing timber. 
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Prominent Memphis Lumberman Dies in Eastern Hospital 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBBRMAN] 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 19.—The remains of 
Roland H. Darnell, president of R. J. Darnell 
(Ine.), Memphis, arrived here early this morn- 
ing from Philadelphia, Pa., and the body is 
being held at his home pending interment to- 
morrow afternoon. Funeral arrangements, 
which are in charge of Hinton & Son, had not 
been completed up to a late hour this afternoon. 
Mr. Darnell’s wife, his brother, Harry Darnell, 
and his brother-in-law, John Speed, who were 
at his bedside in Philadelphia when the final 
summons came Monday morning, accompanied 
all that was mortal back to his home in Mem- 
phis. 

Mr. Darnell underwent an operation for acute 
ulcerated stomach late in February at the 
Baptist Memorial Hospital following collapse 
in his office. The incision failed to heal 
properly and it was decided to send him to 
Philadelphia and place him under the care of 
a noted stomach specialist. He was operated 
upon a second time shortly after his arrival 
but he did not respond properly to treatment 
and it was known several days ago that there 
was comparatively little hope for his recovery. 
The end therefore did not come as a complete 
surprise but it did come, nevertheless, as a 
distinct shock to his many friends both in and 
out of the lumber business. 


Mr. Darnell was only thirty-six years old at 
the time of his death but he had attained, at 
that early age, a prominence in the business 
world which does not come to many at much 
more mature years. He was president of R. J. 
Darnell (Ine.), engaged in the manufacture 
of southern hardwood forest products and in 
the development of extensive timber land hold- 
ings in Mississippi and Louisiana, and he was 
also the executive head of the Batesville Mate- 
rial & Gravel Co., which was established in 
connection with the operations of his father, the 
late R. J. Darnell, at Batesville, Miss. He suc- 
ceeded his father as president of both of these 
corporations in 1916, thus becoming the head 
of large operations when only twenty-eight years 
of age. Associated with him in the manage- 
ment of these properties were his brothers, 
Harry and Fred Darnell, and Elliott Lang, 
who was associated with R. J. Darnell (Inc.), 
for some years prior to the death of the founder 
of that firm. 


Mr. Darnell was born at Curve, Tenn., in 
1888, but moved with his parents to Memphis 
when only a small boy. He therefore spent 
practically all of his life here. He attended 
Memphis University Schoo] and tater the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. In 1908 he married Miss 
Roberta Speed, who came of a family of un- 
usually high social standing, and two daugh- 


ters, Roberta, 12, and Molly, 10, survive this 
union. 

On completing his university course, Mr. Dar- 
nell entered actively into the hardwood lumber 
business with his father. He began with the 
idea of mastering all of the details of that 
business and he ran the entire gamut of operat- 
ing experience from the stump to the finished 
product. He also learned inspection and famil- 
iarized himself with the selling end of the busi- 
ness, not only in the United States but also in 
foreign fields. He learned something of tim- 
ber cruising and was recognized as possessing 
considerable ability in that direction. When 
his father died, therefore, he was able to assume 
the duties of chief executive with the native 
ability inherited from his parent and with the 
wide experience he had acquired thru his close 
application to duty. 

Mr. Darnell took a prominent part in all the 
welfare fund campaigns conducted during the 
world war and he served, during the last year, 
as treasurer of the Community Chest Fund. He 
was a member of the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Memphis, and University Club, the Chamber 
of Commerce, the Tennessee Club and the Mem- 
phis Country Club. His firm is prominently 
identified with the National Lumber Exporters’ 
Association and other organizations of national 
scope. 


Predicts Heavy Demand for Lumber During Spring Months 


Kansas City, Mo., March 18.—In a letter 
sent out today to the salesmen of the Central 
Coal & Coke Co. by President Charles 8S. Keith, 
the latter predicts that because of heavy pre- 
cipitation early this year in the lumber pro- 
ducing territory and the consequent shutting 
down of small plants as well as a number of 
large mills, the volume of business thus delayed 
will accumulate and be placed later in the year. 
Mr. Keith feels that heavy buying will take 
place in April, May and June and will probably 
continue over the remainder of the year, unless 
some unforeseen political situation develops. 

Mr. Keith’s letter follows: 

The question.is being frequently asked by all of 
those who are interested in the lumber trade, What 
does 1924 hold for the industry ? Our own judgment 
is that the prospects for 1924 are for as good 
business if not better than that of 1923, for the 
following reasons: 

First. Building will continue. A recent survey 
of building requirements in the United States made 
thru the various Chambers of Commerce by the 
Building Age, indicates a shortage in essential 
building amounting to $10,000,000,000; that the 
annual current requirements are $3,500,000,000 
of construction and that the capacity of labor 
and plants to build is $5,000,000,000 per annum. 
Their conclusions are that it will take until 1932 
at the maximum capacity to care for such essential 
building requirements. 

In this connection it is interesting to note the 
building permits for the first two months of this 
year, as compared with the same months of 1923: 


1924 1923 
Estimated Estimated 
Buildings Cost Buildings Cost 
January. 43,574 $227,335,078 41,780 $206,329,805 
February 47,484 264,052,184 40,820 228,222,590 


These figures would seem to substantiate the 
Statements heretofore made that 1924 will be as 
good if not a better building year than 1923. 

Second, Last year the increase in railroad effi- 
ciency materially reduced the time of shipments 
between mills and destinations, accomplishing two 
things—(a) a reduction of stock in transit; (b) 
reducing the necessity of the dealer carrying his 
usual stocks and thereby increasing his turnover. 
When we consider that 110,000,000 feet of lumber 
a day is shipped and each day saved in transit 
increases stocks available by that amount; and 
that the time of transit during the railroad strike 
year of 1922-was substantially more than in 1923, 
it will readily be seen that the reduction in 
shipping time in 1923 was equivalent to a large 
increase in stocks available to the consuming 
Public. Furthermore, there was a reduction in 
mill stocks of approximately 15 percent in the 
South and 30 percent in the West. Owing to the 
increase in operating time of the mills in the 


West by working two and three shifts a day, and 
the large production from the small mills on 
ecut-over and seattered timber lands in the South, 
the total lumber production of the United States 
was increased approximately 22 percent in 1923 
over 1922. United States and foreign countries 
consumed all of production and the decrease in 
stocks. The amount of lumber taken from stocks 
last year was equivalent to 25 percent of 1923 
consumption. Nineteen twenty-four finds these 
stocks consumed. The reduction in the quantity 
of stocks and increase in railroad efficiency have 
therefore been discounted. 

If the building trade continues as active in 1924 
as it was in 1923, and it seems to be the consensus 
of those who have been studying the situation that 
it will; if foreign demand improves, which it no 
doubt will in view of the Japanese demand and 
the bettering of conditions in European countries, 
as disclosed by recent news dispatches to the 
effect that the Dawes committee recommendations 
on reparations will be accepted by France; if the 
railroad demand equals what it did last year, and 
the indications are that it will, as during February 





Washington Irving said: “I value this 
delicious home feeling as one of 
the choicest gifts a parent 
can bestow.” 





orders were placed for 45,000 new cars, which is 
the biggest placement of orders for new cars in 
any one month for more than four years, it is 
questionable whether there will be production of 
lumber sufficiently great, in view of the facts that 
stocks have been greatly decreased and in absence 
of further inerease in production, to meet require- 
ments. 

The volume of .business placed during the first 
two and one-half months of this year by retailers 
and consumers of the country amounted to ap- 
proximately 25 percent less than that placed dur- 
ing the same period last year, but this period last 
year witnessed the heaviest bookings of any similar 
period, regardless of season, in more than nine 
years. This demand last year was probably created 
by fear of inability to get stocks and advancing 
market, which fear “was no doubt caused by the 
slow delivery in 1922, due to the railroad strike. 
Another contributing factor this year to the slack- 
ening in demand has been the fact that in the 
consuming territory of the United States the deal- 
ers have not been able to move their stocks on 
account of weather conditions and bad roads. As 
a result the stocks of the retailers are practically 
covered by orders, and with resumption of more 
favorable building weather, these stocks will im- 
mediately go into consumption. Bad weather 
conditions have not been confined to the consum- 


ing territory alone. Extremely heavy precipitation 
in the lumber producing territory has caused the 
shutting down of most of the small plants as well 
as a number of the large mills, and this condition 
will materially affect the total production this year. 

It is our judgment that the smaller volume 
placed during the first two and one-half months ef 
this year simply means that the delayed volume 
will accumulate and will be placed later in the 
year. It is our conclusion that very heavy buying 
will take place in April, May and Jung, which will 
probably continue over the remainder of the year 
unless some unforeseen political situation develops, 
but even tho it should, it will simply mean a better 
year in 1925. In any event, it will take a shrink- 
age of more than 25 percent over the whole year 
to cause any substantial change in the lumber’ 
industry from that prevalent in 1923. 

Therefore, it is our opinion that 1924 holds forth 
prospects for the lumber industry as good as or 
better than the previous year. 


Prominent Lumberman Leaves Hospital 


Charles Hill, general sales manager of the South- 
ern Pine Sales Corporation, New York, who was 
seriously injured Jan. 29 by a commercial auto- 
mobile in front of the Woolworth Building, in 
which his firm has its office, has recovered suffi- 
ciently to leave the hospital and return to his 
home, which he did Saturday of last week. 

In a letter to the AMERICAN LUMBBRMAN Mr. 
Hill says: 


“T have noticed in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
the Home Owner’s Club and I think it is a good 
idea. I hope that it will spread to the eastern 
cities. 

“It was but natural that after the heavy buying 
of December and January there should be a full. 
I wish that the merchandising of our lumber was 
not accompanied by such violent movements., The 
buyers seem to go like a flock of sheep, first in one 
direction and then in the opposite, so that ‘the 
millman never knows whether he is a prince or 
a pauper. I am having conferences with members 
of our selling force in order to make up our policy 
for the spring trade and while conditions are 
spotty, the most of them say that their customers 
expect a very active spring demand. I noticed in 
this morning’s paper that the building permits for 
February exceeded those for January by about 25 
percent, which is encouraging. ’ 

“T shall be compelled to wear the plaster cast 
which covers about two-thirds of my anatomy for 
a few weeks longer but the surgeon attending me 
seems to think that I am to come out of this .ac- 
cident with a complete recovery; in fact, I shall 
have two ‘Extra Standard’ legs!” 


PRESS EABABABBBaEAaM 
A REASONABLE AMOUNT OF FLEAS is good for 
a dog, as it keeps him from brooding over the 
fact that he is only a dog. If we had no critics 
or knockers we would forget that we were hu- 
mans. 
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Seattle Wholesalers Honor Coast Manufacturers’ President 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 15.—Ninety-seven of 
the one hundred ten wholesale lumber and shin- 
gle firms of Seattle were represented at a din- 
ner given at the Hotel Gowman by the 
wholesalers last Wednesday night in honor of 
Ernest Dolge, of Tacoma, the new president of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. The 
dinner was arranged to compliment Mr. Dolge 
on his election and to express the wholesalers’ 
appreciation of the sympathetic understanding 
he has always had of their problems. The meet- 
ing was one of the largest the local wholesal- 
ers have ever held, and developed a really prom- 
ising sentiment in favor of greater codperation 
between the wholesalers and the manufacturers 
for the advancement of the lumber industry as 
a whole. 

S. L. Johnson, manager Washington Cedar 
& Fir Products Co., presiding as toastmaster, 
introduced Mr. Dolge in a felicitous speech in 
which he touched upon a number of differences 
that arise now and then between the manufac- 
turer and the wholesalers due principally to 
the fact that the manufacturer does not always 
show for them the same consideration as for a 
retail dealer. ‘‘The interest of the manufac- 
turer and the wholesaler in the sale of forest 
products is identical,’’ Mr. Johnson declared. 
‘¢Therefore there should be teamwork. The 
wholesaler has a legitimate place in the in- 
dustry, and the theory that he can be elim- 
inated by making it hard for him to do busi- 
ness is fallacious. What we need on this Coast 
is better merchandising of forest products and 
the surest way to get it is thru codperation.’’ 

Responding, Mr. Dolge told in an amusing 
way of his start in life as a lumber buyer some 
twenty years ago at Tacoma, and expressed 
his approval of Mr. Johnson’s remarks. ‘‘I 
can not truthfully say that our interests are 
identical,’’ he said, ‘‘but they are very similar. 
If there is one thing that we do have in com- 
mon it is our desire to develop a continuity of 
business and to give service. To give service 
is the main thing. Much can be done by co- 
operation, tho that does not necessarily mean 
that we should sleep in the same bed. We 
could co-operate, tho, if our interests were as 
cross as two sticks.’’ 


Shortcomings of Wholesalers 


Mr. Dolge talked at length on some of the 
shortcomings of the wholesalers in a spirit of 
friendly criticism. One of these things, he said, 
was the tendency of wholesalers to be slovenly 
in specifications and hazy as to terms in placing 
their orders with mills. ‘‘Put down in black 
and white what you want,’’ he advised. ‘‘A 
contract is a meeting of minds, and when you 
leave anything in a contract that beclouds its 
meaning, you are sowing the seeds of litiga- 
tion. See that your contracts are plainly un- 
derstandable, and then if new conditions arise 
there can be another meeting of minds to cor- 
rect, and nobody will be injured. It is safe 
to say that with well rated customers the mill 
is wrong most of the time, but that theory can 
be abused. I believe that for every. case of 
intentional wrong doing on the part of a mill, 
we can in time find a similar intentional wrong 
on the part of the mill’s customers. None of 
us is perfect.’’ 

Mr. Dolge then referred to the West Coast 
Forest Products Bureau and its market exten- 
sion work, urging the wholesalers to come into 
it and make greater use of its facilities. 
««¢There is now a thin veil between you and the 
mills,’’ he said, ‘‘that it needs only a touch 
of understanding to remove, and I believe this 
understanding can be attained thru the bureau. 
I am hopeful that you will try to help me real- 
ize this object.’’ 


Must Win Thru Good Service 


Harry I. Worth, president Worth Lumber 
Co., who has had experience in all branches of 
the lumber industry, preached a lay sermon 
from the text: ‘‘ Business is only the process 
of serving the needs of your fellowmen.’’ ‘‘In 
the light of that text,’’ he said, ‘‘I can trans- 
late our industry into terms of new homes, new 


hotels and new business buildings, and then 
it becomes something bigger and better than 
merely selling boards and dimension. Lumber 
has no monopoly in the structural material 
market, and we must all do our part to main- 
tain for it a reputation of serving the public 
better than any other rival industry. I think 
the merchandising of lumber is still far from 
maximum efficiency, and I know there is room 
for coéperation between wholesalers and man- 
ufacturers in bettering our system of distribu- 
tion. If a better method of distribution is dis- 
covered, the wholesaler must realize that he 
will have to step down and out.’’?’ Mr. Worth 
expressed the thought that, while wholesalers 
everywhere were useful to the manufacturers, 
the Coast wholesaler was especially valuable 
since he could get the viewpoint of the millman 
and could act better as his selling agent than 
the eastern wholesaler, who stood more in the 
position of buyer for the retailer. 

©. C. Bronson, of the C. C. Bronson Lumber 
Co., a former manufacturer, expressed strongly 
his belief that the proper way for a mill of 
modest capacity to market its cut is thru the 
wholesaler, and declared his belief that the 
business standards of the wholesalers are grow- 
ing constantly higher. 


Advertising Should Dispel Prejudice 


Roy A. Dailey, north Coast manager for the 
National-American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, emphasized the same thought and urged 
cooperation between manufacturers and whole- 
salers. The mills should realize, he pointed out, 
that the building up of a market of nearly a 
billion feet a year for west Coast lumber on 
the Atlantic coast, cargo trade, was due very 





There is no place more delightful than 
one’s own fireside.: 





largely to the market extension work of the 
eastern wholesalers. He cited several examples. 
‘<Every mill virtually sells all or part of its 
product thru the wholesaler,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
the manufacturer, the wholesaler and the re- 
tailer all have a community of interest and an 
obligation to learn and an obligation to teach.’’ 
Mr. Dailey said he intended to put up to the 
coming annual meeting of his association the 
proposal to inaugurate a nationwide advertis- 
ing campaign of education, intended to dispel 
the prejudice that does undeniably exist against 
the wholesaler. Such campaigns by big manu- 
facturing interests and the railroads, he said, 
had been fruitful of good results. Mr. Dailey 
pledged his association to assist in every legiti- 
mate way the work of the West Coast Forest 
Products Bureau. 


Must Seek Common Ground 


The last speaker was R. W. Vinnedge, former 
president of the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation and now chairman of the board of the 
West Coast Forest Products Bureau. Mr. 
Vinnedge, as head of the North Bend Timber 
Co., North Bend, Wash., is interested in all 
branches of the lumber industry. He declared 
his belief that Mr. Dolge was going to prove 
himself a real working president, and said that 
he thoroly approved of Mr. Dolge’s declaration 
of what the relations between the manufacturers 
and the wholesalers might be made by proper 
coéperation. He said his view always had been 
that the wholesalers should be the selling agents 
of the smaller, and even of some of the larger 
mills, and that it had always been his hope that 
the manufacturers and the wholesalers would 
find some common ground on which to meet. 
Touching on the work of the West Coast Forest 
Products Bureau, he said it was formed to help 
all branches of the industry and that he wanted 
wholesaler membership. ‘‘We feel,’’ he said, 
‘that the wholesalers must do the pioneer work 
of the bureau as the selling agents for so many 
of our mills. Membership will give you actual 
returns in dollars for your investment. But we 
want your moral as well as your financial sup- 


_of about 125,000 feet. 


port. I wish Mr. Dolge every success in hig 
effort to codrdinate the interests of our jp. 
dustry.’’ 

At the close of the dinner, Chairman Johnson 
distributed for signature pledges of financia] 
support for the bureau, and Mr. Dolge made 
the announcement that he planned, if the bu. 
reau’s finances could be improved sufficiently 
to put a west Coast agent in the field to carry 
on educational work among the manufacturers, 

The dinner was arranged by a committee 
consisting of S. L. Johnson, Lloyd Hillman, 
C. C. Bronson, Roy A. Dailey, Lyle 8S. Vincent, 
Heine Neubert and M. H. Williams. 


Buys Large Canadian Limits 


VaANcouveER, B. C., March 15.—A_ $1,250,000 
deal in timber limits has just been announced 
by the principals, the Bucklin Lumber Co., of 
New Westminster, and the Timberlands Inves. 
tigation & Management Co., of Vancouver. The 
Bucklin company has sold to the Vancouver peo. 
ple its entire timber holdings. These include 
limits at Jervis Inlet, some distance up the 
coast, and at the head of Pitt Lake, in the 
Fraser Valley—the Pitt River, a short stream 
draining into Fraser River, giving direct ae- 
cess to the limits, which can be logged direct 
into the lake. This is a fresh water logging 
proposition, and that at Jervis Inlet is on the 
salt water. One of the limits on the Pitt Lake 
watershed adjoins the huge Limit ‘‘W’’ owned 
by the Miami Corporation, of Chicago, and be- 
ing logged by the Abernethey Lougheed (Co. 
These Pitt Lake holdings are among the last 
of the original bodies of timber which have re- 
mained in virgin state. The amount of mer- 
chantable timber in the two areas taken over 
by the Timberlands Investigation & Manage- 
ment Co. is shown by the cruises to be 850,000,- 
000 feet. At the price stated to have been 
paid, the purchasers are considered to have 
closed an extremely good bargain. 

Aird Flavelle, of Thurston & Flavelle, Port 
Moody; Frank R. Pendleton, of the Red Gap 
Lumber Co., Nanoose Bay, and M. A. Grainger, 
formerly provincial forester for British Colum- 
bia, are among the leading members of the 
company. With them is associated Lord Lovat, 
of London, England, chairman of the British 
Empire Forestry Commission, who last year paid 
a visit to British Columbia, conferring with his 
local associates while here. The new owners 
purpose to continue the logging operations 
which have been carried on at the Jervis Inlet 
limits. They have taken over the logging equip- 
ment in the transaction. 


Seller May Buy Logs in Open Market 


The Bucklin Lumber Co.’s mill, located on 
the Fraser River at New Westminster, was es- 
tablished there in 1905 by George Small and 
E. H. Bucklin, who came from the timber and 
sawmill country in the middlewestern States. 
Geo. Small retired some years ago, and E. H. 
Bucklin, while retaining his interest in the 
company, has for some time given over active 
connection with its operations, which have been 
in the hands of his son, Waldo F. H. Bucklin. 

The company owns a considerable area of 
the site on which the mill stands, and has the 
other part on a practically perpetual lease at 
very low rental from the city of New Westmin- 
ster. The mill has a daily capacity at present 
Up to a year or two 
ago the logs for the mill were bought in the 
open market. Then the camp at Jervis Inlet 
was opened and logs shipped from there. No 
definite announcement has been made by the 
company, but in all probability it will revert 
to buying its logs as before. 

It might be well to point out that, while there 
is a similarity in names, the Timberlands In- 
vestigation & Management Co. is a new orgal- 
ization formed less than two years ago. It 
has no connection with the Timberland Lumber 
Co. (Ltd.), and the Timberland Logging o. 
(Ltd.), which is managed by J. G. and A. T. 
Robson and has its mill at New Westminster, 
with logging operations on Vancouver Island. 
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Specialists in Design and Erection of Sawmills 


LAKE CHARLES, La., March 17.—Sawmills 
that produce lumber economically must be 
scientifically designed and correctly built. Real- 
izing this fact practi- 


La., and the Choetaw Lumber Co., Wright City, 
Okla., and have recently completed mills for the 
Temple Lumber Co., Hemphill, Tex.; Alexan- 


lumber producing sections, notably the Inland 
Empire and the Pacific Northwest. 


The accompanying illustration shows the 
plant of the White- 





eally every large and 
progressive lumber op- 
erator consults a 
specialist in the erec- 
tion of lumber manu- 
facturing plants be- 
fore undertaking con- 
struction of a new 
mill. An experience 
of thirty-four years in 
the designing and 
building of complete 
lumber manufacturing 
units in the southern 
lumber producing ter- 
ritory from North 
Carolina to Texas has 
enabled Thrall & 
Shea, of Lake Charles, 
mechanical sawmill en- 
gineers and designers, 
to attain an enviable 
reputation as special- 
ists in their profes- 
sion. — 


The plants designed yyjq] of White-Grandin 
and erected by Thrall 
& Shea are noted particularly for correctness 
in layout and permanancy of construction. The 
service of this concern embraces the selecting 
and survey of mill site, laying out of prelimi- 
nary and final plans with specifications, furn- 
ishing labor and superintending construction. 
The firm will operate a new mill for a given 
time after guaranteeing the work. 

Thrall & Shea are now building a mill for 
the Louisiana Long Leaf Lumber Co., Fisher, 


The Lumber 


CorVALLIS, OrE., March 15.—Recently A. W. 
Cooper, of Portland, secretary-manager of the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, gave 
a talk before the forest club of the Oregon 
forest school, .on some phases of the Inland 
Emipre lumber industry. By way of introduc- 
tion Mr. Cooper said that each lumber district 
has its own problems, both of producing and 
marketing, which must be solved by the men 
on the ground. However, certain regions are 
more developed than others and the remainder 
will in time equal those standards as conditions 
change, so nothing in his remarks should be con- 
strued as derogatory to any lumber producing 
region. In part Mr. Cooper said: 


Commercial lumbering in the Inland Empire 
really began when the diminishing Lake States 
forests left a demand for lumber in the Dakotas, 
Nebraska and even a little further east, which the 
forests of Michigan, Wisconsin and especially Min- 
nesota, could no longer supply. Lumber was also 
sent to Utah and California. The chief early de- 
velopments were in the northern Idaho white pine 
forests for the reason that the timber of this 
region bears a striking resemblance to the eastern 
white pine of the Lake States. As operations in 
that region began to run out, many of the operators 
looked for future sources of supply and turned most 
readily to the character of timber which they knew 
best. Consequently, the Inland Empire, to a cer- 
tain extent, became the offspring and heir of the 
industry in Wisconsin and Minnesota. As mills 
were built and lumber began to be shipped, the 
operators in northern Idaho modeled their opera- 
tions on those of the Lake States. 

Price Lists Constructed Backward 
_ The earliest mills in the region used the price 
list of the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, adjusted to fit their freight rates, and history 
relates that one of the first price lists was con- 
structed backward. In other words, the higher 
the rate of freight from the Inland Empire, the 
lower the price. This was to meet the competition 
of the North. 

From the very beginning the character of the 
plants erected in the Inland Empire was above 
the average. Eastern white pine manufacturers 
had developed sawmill practice more than those in 
any other region, in fact the Lake States had for 
years been the principal home of the industry and 
had sent out lumbermen to the South and West. 
Consequently, as many of the firms which started 
Mi the Inland Empire were western extensions of 
Minnesota and Wisconsin operations, the best prac- 








Lumber Co., Slagle, La., designed and erected by Thrall & Shea in 1920 


dria Lumber Co., Alco, La.; Delta Land & 
Timber Co., Carson, La., and the Adams-Banks 
Lumber Co., Morton, Miss. 

The active heads of the concern are F. E, 
Thrall and Stephen Shea, and since the estab- 
lishment of the business in 1890 from two to 
nearly thirty mills have been built by Thrall 
& Shea in each of the thirteen southern States, 
reaching as far west as New Mexico. The 
firm is now extending its operations to other 


Grandin Lumber Co., 
Slagle, La., with a 
daily capacity of 200,- 
000 feet, which was de- 
signed and erected by 
Thrall &. Shea in 
1920. Other large in- 
stallations erected un- 
der the supervision of 
Thrall & Shea, in addi- 
tion to those already 
mentioned include the 
KE. L. Bruce Co. hard- 
wood flooring  fac- 
tories at Little Rock, 
Ark., and Memphis, 
Tenn.; Dierks Lum- 
ber & Coal Co., Dierks, 
Ark.; Grant Timber 
& Manufacturing Co., 
Selma, La.; Duke 
Lumber & Coal Co., 
Wright City, Okla.; 
Central Coal & Coke 


Co., Carson, La.; 
Louisiana Sawmill 
Co., Glenmore, La.; 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Lake Charles, 
Longville, Woodworth, DeRidder, Ludington 


and Bon Ami, La.; J. J. Newman Lumber Co., 
Sumrall and Hattiesburg, Miss.; F. L. Peck & 
C. P. Davidson, Alamogordo, N. M.; W. M. Rit- 
ter Lumber Co., Hazel Creek, N. C., and Blacky 
Fork and Hurley, Va.; MeKeithan Lumber 
Co., Lumber, S. C.; The Lutcher & Moore Lum- 
ber Co., Orange, Tex.; Cherry River Boom & 
Lumber Co., Richwood, W. Va., and many others, 


Industry of the Inland Empire 


tice of lumber manufacture was embodied in the 
new mills, and for a time and from almost every as- 
pect, the Inland Empire was a ward of Minnesota. 
As the pine forests of the Lake States decreased, 
however, the opportunities for marketing Inland 
Empire lumber increased, and the child rapidly be- 
gan to grow and about 1910 passed the stature of 
the parent. 

One sometimes wonders, however, that the 
growth of the industry in this territory should 
have been so rapid, as its early history is not a 
profitable one; logging conditions were far differ- 
ent and far more difficult in northern Idaho than 
they had been in the Lake States. A rough, moun- 
tain country was very different from the rolling 
plains of Minnesota, Markets that were consum- 
ing any volume were a long way off, freight rates 
were high, the woods of the region were little 
known commercially and the operator of the region 
had many griefs. In view of this it is not strange 
that the early history of the industry was strewn 
with financial wrecks. The only wood at this time 
in the northern part of that region that could be 
profitably sold was the Idaho white pine, but un- 
fortunately for the lumberman, only about 40 per- 
cent of his standing timber at best was white pine. 
If he left everything else and took the white pine 
only, which at times he tried to do, he was con- 
fronted with the extra high logging cost. If he 
took some of the best of the remaining timber, he 
found that the bulk of it was sold at a heavy loss. 
Under such conditions, it was only those who were 
most favorably located and had the cheapest man- 
ufacturing costs that could survive. 


Different Problem in Eastern Oregon 


In this early stage of development a somewhat diff- 
ferent history was that of the eastern Oregon terri- 
tory. Here the problem was different. In the first 
place the bulk of the timber was western pine ; in the 
second place, logging was easier; there were fewer 
of the unknown species to be handled and there 
was in southern Idaho and Utah a fairly good mar- 
ket for the lower grade material. This region got 
its first taste of the general lumber market thru 
purchasing by Chicago wholesalers of considerable 
quantities of factory lumber produced by the mills. 
This went to the sash and door factories of the 
Mississippi Valley, and later on, further east. These 
operators consequently were on the whole more 
successful from the beginnig than the bulk of those 
in northern Idaho and Montana, and most of the 
concerns now operating in eastern Oregon are the 
same firms that started there years ago. 

The woods of the Inland Empire are admirably 
adapted to remanufacture because of the evenness 
of their grain and the readiness with which they 
ean be worked. They are also very suitable for the 
yard trade. 

Early in the history of the industry, especially 


in the western pine section, box manufacture de- 
veloped, as the qualities of western pine which 
adapted it to the sash and door trade also made 
it excellent box material, and the growth of the 
fruit industry furnished an excellent local market 
for shook. 

Development of the market for Inland Empire 
lumber was for many years very slow, because of 
the handicap of great distance from the large con- 
suming centers. Gradually the prairie States, such 
as North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, 
Utah and Wyoming, began to consume Inland Em- 
pire lumber. ‘These are almost entirely farm 
States, but in the early days there were also States 
that were still in the period of settlement, when 
lumber was lumber and price the main selling argu- 
ment; consequently the bulk of the pine, as well 
as what fir and larch was marketed, went into 
these States at very low prices. A little began 
early to go to Minnesota and Jowa and the Chicago 
market. With the decrease of production in the 
North, however, Idaho white pine gradually began 
to penetrate the region east of Chicago, reaching 
at a fairly early date the Atlantic coast region 
where it took the place of eastern white pine, 


War Takes Western Lumber East 


Western pine did not go much east of Chicago 
in any quantity until the beginning of the World 
War, when the industrial use of lumber created 
such a demand that western pine had its oppor- 
tunity and many grades of it began to go in volume 
into the territory east of Chicago. Its qualities 
for many purposes were such that it gained a per- 
manent foothold and during the last five or six 
years the development of the Inland Empire market 
has been largely east of Chicago. This has made 
it possible to get a better value out of the product 
because of the demand in the eastern sections, and 
also in Iowa, as these sections are more discrim- 
inating in the use of grades and furnish a market 
for high class, highly manufactured woods. At 
present about 35 percent of the entire production 
of the region is going into the markets east of 
Chicago. 


Manufacture in Pine Regions 


It has always been necessary for the pine man, or 
at least it has been necessary for many years, to get 
the very best possible out of his logs in the way of 
grades. He has also developed grading to a higher 
degree of perfection than other woods, because his 
product comes nearer being a finished product in 
the form it is shipped than such woods as fir and 
southern pine. For years the pine man has made 
a large number of grades. His wood can not be 
shipped green and, consequently, he has always 
carried a considerable stock of lumber and has sold 
it in separated widths and assorted lengths. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


WASHINGTON, 


D. C., March 17.—The following statistics were compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: 

















Softwoods: Production Shipments Orders 
Week ended: 1924, March 8; 1923, March 9— 1924 19. 1924 1923 1924 923 
On Sah ONRNNOONR 565 6c oo s owieie d's 0009) 69b4040dw OES SSE 75,668 263 79,695,777 68,944,312 81,125,760 60,136,634 80,667,792 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. ..........ccceccscccsvecs 105,386,319 107,807,674 99,353 222 125,076,612 91,205,366 9 ,860,138 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association...........e0.eeee005 »390,000 21,657,000 29,478,000 30,305,000 30,975,000 25,825,000 
ERESEONERUR FROM WOOK ABBOCIRTION «oo o:o.sc:s:0- 00.0 a:06080000006ssees 9,055, 8,877,000 9,042,000 9,046,000 9513, 9,438,000 
DeOTEs MORPONME: FIND ABSOCIRGION 6.5 65. 0:0:0:9:5 00.0:00:05065 504% 0 0508 00% 8,364,556 5,443,572 7,983,000 6,250,600 4,297,208 4,592,381 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ ‘Association. 726, 2,210,000 1,403,000 2,377,000 1,327,000 2,138,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.......c.cccccccceeees 6,566,000 7,087,400 10,754,100 8,697,800 8, 155,000 7,597,000 
en MANN UROREE F . ssc cee kas CNA On ue bees bed CURSE MEER 234,156,138 232,778,423 226,957,634 262,878,772 203,609,208 230,118,311 
Ten weeks: 1924, Dec. 30 to March 8; 1923, Dec. 31 to March 9— 
Southern Pine Associ: ation Marwan sG soo Ce sbas sree esas rernee 720 321,484 762,544,198 738,690,475 851,402,814 710,623,142 946,865,082 
West Coast Lumbermen’s ‘Association et eS 1,001,655 003 878,783,386 983,450,140 1,055,380,461 955,386,248 1,078,053,471 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.........ceccecceeeees 187,305,000 133,772,000 254,476,000 245,583,000 276,375,000 243,150, ,000 
CORSET AIUD TLOGWOOG. BOBOCIBUION co o0.0 6.6.0.0\60:6.6:6:0101:6.0:10: 0.90040 6600.06 3,270,000 73,817,000 74,906,000 88,572,000 77,225,000 113,170,000 
orth Carolina Pine ASSOCIATION, «6:6 isc:00s000 00000 s0o0000s0ee0 71,683,332 78,491,012 74,678,093 86,205,590 77,238, 457 85,509,598 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association... 16,740, 22,901,000 20,681,000 22,551,000 23,810,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association..........eccceeeeees ,020,800 71,762,300 83,990,800 80,596,500 93° 164,000 72,979,000 
a SORE sok 0 6.5 0i.ss sO D690 555G495546446 46d OS RRR 2,145,995,619 2,022,070,896 2,230,872,508 2,430,291,365 2,209,438,847 2,563,537,081 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn., 10 weeks.......... 64,005,000 iw... eee TAC, | Sixelin escort — Seeserinweiee a “eesceewayses 
Hardwoods: 
Northern Hemlock & Hdwd. Mfrs.’ Assn., 10 weeks............ 47,534,000 35,791,000 32,285,000 29,976,000 38,616,000 29,386,000 
= e 
Record of Direct Sales of Douglas Fir 
SEATTLE, WaAsH., March 15.—Direct sales of Douglas fir from March 3 to 8, inclusive: 
Sales—— Prices ——————_- —-Sales—— Prices 
V. g. flooring No Feet No. High Low Spread Common No. 1 S1S— Oo. Feet No. High Low Spread 
SS err 5 33,000 3 $57. 2 $54.00 $ 3.00 Bea cisiateleecasisisseaie sarees as 31 251,000 5 $20.50 $17.50 $ 3.00 
ee ers 55 312,000 8 55. 49.00 6.00 De OAc ede aE ESR SAS 12 107,000 3 22.00 19. 00 3.00 
RIES. 5:59.49 dae wha 000-00 Gaeee 23 143,000 7 41, 00 34.00 7,00 Dimension— 
8.6. Sooring— 2x4", 12-14" 44 180,000 7 20.50 16.50 4 
4” No. 2 and better ......... 20 172,000 9 35.00 26.00 9.00 ox > 20. 00 
EE dt adic patnrwinaked 12 59,000 5 27.00 23.00 4.00 IO’ eseeeeeeeeeeeees 42 118,000 = 7 = 20.50 17.50 3.00 
6” No. 2 and better ......... 19 114,000 65 42.00 33.00 9.00 Bi esse sees eeeeeeees = Pe : ar e6 yy 
EEE ctl aha cnlgheienen tnt 7 21,000 3 31.50 27.00 4.50 . prtenirerartenceds ' ‘5D 8.00 
Gelling, 6x4" oe. Seereneenern 23 360,000 7 25.50 22.50° 3.00 
No. 2 and better ............ 41 224,000 8 33.00 24.00 9.00 26-32" eee eeee eee eees 6 9,000 4 27.00 24.00 3.00 
OS a ee ee 14 88,000 5 24.00 20.00 4.00 Lath— 
Drop siding, 6”— DEANE. Snidocomw stew ealsininrs 9 375,000 4 4.00 3.50 50 
MO. BONG DOULEL 6000600008 50 341,000 11 31.00 28.00 3.00 ere er ere 1 A 1 4.0 Pye 
EE Lcgsh sausaa tense wods ese’ 20 207,000 5 29.50 25.00 4.50 TRORINOOR. 55.55. seen cknes'ssaeeees 2 225,000 2 4.50 3.40 1.10 





California Redwood Data 


San Francisco, Cauir., March 15.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the 
California Redwood Association’s report for 
the week ended March 8 


Member mills reported Entire 
Percent Industry 
No. of of pro- (estimated) 

mills Feet duction Feet 
Production ... 15 9,055,000 100 11,800,000 
Shipments .... 15 9,042,000 100 11,700,000 

Orders-— 

Received .... 15 17,518,000 83 9,800,000 
On hand .... 14 31,508,000 és 43,200,000 


Detailed Distribution for Week 
Shipments Orders 











Northern: California* ...... 3,498,000 3,916, 000 
Southern California* ..... - 2,717,000 2,614,000 
ee ee 58,000 38,000 
Sy ere 1,342,000 932,000 
err ee 1,427,000 13,000 

ee ERT eee ae 9,042,000 7,513,000 

California White Wood 
Shipments Orders 
15 mills 15 mills 

Northern California* 727,000 
Southern California* 1,100,000 
PTET oscictsecwessacion’ EDD  .ssGnnons 
SS Gs reer 914,000 

MD isn pains saa mewermes 1,179,000 2,741,000 





Production (15 mills) was 2,118,000 feet; and 
orders on hand at the end of the week (14 mills), 
6,114,000 feet. 

*North and south of line running thru San 
Louis Obispo and Bakersfield. 

+Nevada, Arizona, Oregon and Washington. 

TAll other States and Canada. 





Movth Cerdlinn Pine 


NorFo.k, VA., March 17.—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association makes the following an- 
alysis of figures by thirty-eight mills for the 
week ended March 8: 








Percentage of 
Production Ship- 


Production— Feet Normal* Actual ments 
Actual . 71,548,556 OS asus week's 
Normal -» 11,322,000 be . Swlomy - cine 

Shipments . 7,443,000 66 BP aes 

Opderst ..... 4,454,208 39 59 60 


*“Normal” is based on the amount of lumber 
the mills would produce in a normal working day. 

+As compared with last week, there has been 
an increase of 2 percent in orders; and last week 
there were reports from forty-seven mills. 





Oak Flooring Statistics 


The Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has prepared the following statistics: 


Production, Shipments and Orders, 
February, 1924 


Feet 
PP BTI OR nan disdead ites wsweevetewereae 29,033,000 
SMIDIMOAES:  aiisicsccsevads oe. Ks sustanwe aidieniele 30,441,000 
Orders— 
SEM, ol octane acetate sume miaees 28,688,000 
OED UE ORR Beis pis swiss 004d os.00.acs 53,052,000 
OO RO Bisoc.blons neon aeebcaasaued 38,222,000 


Consolidated Figures for First Two 
Months of 1924 


PEON 26) 6.55 caren cca sees cana seeewes 59,169,000 
NEE: i: 00s chiles ascae dan Seleeaeees 61,521,000 
SIRI. 55 6 56s Soo soho 6.8% Saleen ws viienies 70,829,000 


The following are statistics for the weeks 
ended as shown, and comparative periods: 


1924— Production Shipments. Ord ders 
DIBGVOR. 1? civics 6,106,000 ,397,000 | 4,173,000 
i || ae 6,325,000 6,692,000 4,886,000 


Feb. 4-March 1. 
1923— 
Feb. 5-March 3. 


- 25,042,000 
. 22,087,000 


*Thirty-one mills. 


26,755,000 22,353,000 
23,389,000 28,653,000 
*Thirty mills. 








Maple Flooring Data 


The Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has issued the following comparative sta- 
tistics for February, 1924 and 1923, based on 
the reports of the same eighteen member mills: 
ain tale reer, —Decrease— 

1924 1923 Feet Pct. 
9,752,000 8,638,000 1,114,000* 12.9* 
8,698,000 8,799,000 101,000 1.1 
8,653,000 12,504,000 3,851,000 30.8 


Production .. 
Shipments 
ORGOPE.. ..0.0.40% 
End Month— 
Unfilled 


orders ... 19,534,000 31,628,000 12,094,000 38.2 
Stocks 1.4% 22,747,000 22,872,000 125,000 5 
*Increase. 


Average Value }8x2l/4, Clear No. 1 and Factory 
F.o.b. Michigan and Wisconsin Mills 


February, February, —Decrease— 
1924 1923 Pet. 
PTICE sssces $84.30 $86.78 $2.48 2.9 


The pone percentages of stock were sold 
Feb. 29 


ee Wc. 72 78 “7 
Factory catae: Sei ; 79 189 
All three 86 100 165 





California Pine Sales 


San FrRANcIsco, CAuiIF., March 15.—For the 
period March 1-8, the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association reports sales 
by grades as follows: 


California White Pine Mixed Pines 


Nos. 1 & 2 clr...141,000 Common— Feet 
CO MGISRE:. 6.605908 2une00 «8=6INO. Dc aceencces 15,000 
1) re Zee 000 NO: 2 cccscevees 321,000 
No. 3 clear...s. 147,000 po Se 295,000 
Inch shop ...... 181,000 Paths Brewed esis ee 543,000 
INO. 1 Shop. ..%.. 163,000 No. 6, asst...... 120,000 
No. 2 SHOP. «+... 515,000 o. 1 dimen... .466,000 
INO. 3 SHOD..606% 25,00 TIMDETS accccee 000 
PANO, 36") ove ,000 Tank stock .... 1,000 
Panel, Te” ccces 1,000 Beveled siding— 
D&btr., short .. 1,000 n. Ft. 
Devtr., send. ... 6000 D&DEP. «26.6600 55,000 
Shop, stnd. EMO ES hes saslevaewade 26,000 
Sugar Pine ME in vn Garbrwarn re’ ee 130,000 
Nos. 1 ry 2 clr.. .164,000 Sr errs 25,000 
C BEIECE .cweeec 172,000 White Fir 
POROIOCE 6 6:6 :0:0%:s ’ ‘eet 
No. 3 clear..... 174,000 C&btr. ......... 62,000 
Inch shop ...... . No. 3 €em.....; 110,000 
No. 1 @HOD...... 286,000 No. 4 com. asst. 44,000 
INO. 2 BHOD. 6 c06 267,0 No. 1 dimen... .347,000 
NO, 8 SNOD. «s+ 108,000 Cedar 
gtd. eit 2,000 sien aaa 
tr., stud. x Ox 
No. 3 clr., stnd. 4,000 Fir, white . 50,000 
Shop, stnd. . 80,000 Lath 
Douglas Fir Pieces 
2: oo, ae 41,000 No, 1 mix. pine.782, 000 
Com., 4/4 athe 150,000 No. 2 mix. pine.118,000 
Com., 5/4 & up.164,000 32” mix. pine.. 55,000 


Ties & timbers. 4,000 No. 1 white fir.300,000 


Footage of commons is of 1-inch stock only, 
no other thickness being included. 





Western Pine Analysis 


PORTLAND, Ork., Mareh 15.—The Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association summarizes as 
follows reports for. the week ended March § 
from forty-one mills: —Percentage oa 

nip- 


Pro- 
Cars Feet duction me 3 
Production ... 28,390,000 ..... coves 
Shipments* oly 179 29) 478, 000 103.83 ....- 
Orders}— 7 
Received ..1,239 39,975,000 109.11 105.08 
On hand ...5,042 126,050,000 ..... -eee: 


*Of these shipment totals, local sales took 26 
cars, 635,000 feet. 

+Local orders are not included as, in case of 
retail sales from mill yards, order is practically 
synonymous with shipment. 

Bookings for the week by thirty-nine identical 
mills were 108.09 percent of bookings for the 
previous week. 
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The West Coast Review 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 15.—For the week 
ended March 9, 130 mills report as follows to 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association: 


Production ..105,386,319 19% above normal* 
Shipments . 99,353,222 9% above orders 
OrdePsS ...ceee 91,205,866 13% below production 
Shipments— 

Water delivery: Fee Feet 

re rrr 28,663,588 

TEVOLE otc cicswccescccces 9,887, 

Wetel Water CEO aiccd cecccccsbsccns 38,551,303 
MRE 1,008 CONE cocescccacecnncacts cane 55,740,000 
Local auto and team deliveries........ 5,061,919 

99,353,222 
Orders— 
Water delivery: 

MERRIE 5. «k waresur an eee te ee 31,600,035 

MORO 6 can cucdenecsclenkvese 5,373,412 

Wotal Water (40%). : ccccrccccsccovves 36,973,447 
Sth, Fj0R0 CMMs oc cecewcceccees heeaeus 49,170,000 
Local auto and team deliveries........ 5,061,919 

91,205,366 
Unfilled orders— 

WOES CORIO 66k 6ceccccsnaduccecs 139,488,439 

MONE 505 0.4 osivasvccedeseveascesacveds 158,137,190 

MAE sy Conax tcbeGlnocwaedbawaca re perecr 6,153 cars 





*Normal as reported weekly covering previous 
five years’ operating experience, or such oper- 
ating experience as may be available. 


Production, shipments and orders for the 
first ten weeks of 1924 compare as follows with 
those for the corresponding period of the previ- 
ous four years+ 


Ten weeks 1924 as percentage of— 
1923 1922 1921 1920 


Production ...... 113.98 131.09 261.88 136.81 
Shipments .....! 93.17 142.02 251.42 139.25 
Orders .......... 88.62 144.60 228.77 148.19 


Southern Pine Barometer 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., March 17.—For the week 
ended March 14, Friday, one hundred thirty- 
five mills report as follows to the Southern Pine 
Association: 


Percent Percent 
of pro- of ship- 





*Cars Feet duction ments 

Production ... cae: “cdeu «awed 

Shipments . 3,065 64,429,365 SERGE scces 

Orders*— 

Received . 3,142 66,047,982 91.25 102.51 
On hand end 

WOOK. «««ekR 060 PAC OZIZIG  scece tees 

*Orders on hand showed a decrease of 0.66 


percent during the week; one hundred thirty-eight 
mills contributed to previous week’s report. 

*As a basis for carload, the average load 
shipped in January, 21,071 feet, is used. 


National Analysis 


WasuHineton, D. C., March 17.—The Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
issued the following analysis for the week 
ended March 8, orders and shipments being 
shown as percentages of production: 


During During 10 
Week Ended Wks. Ended 
March 8 March 8 

No. of Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 
Associations— mills ments ders ments ders 
Southern Pine ...... 138 91 79 103 99 
Weed (Cae ne civwas 130 3= 94 87 98 95 
Western Pine ....... 41 104 109 136 148 
(Ay ae 13 170 181 yi | Pe 
Calif. Redwood ...... 15 100 83 90 93 
No. Carolina Pine.... 42 95 51 1“ 108 


No. Hemlock & Hdwd.¢j 14 84 84 2 90 
Northern Pine ...... 9 164 124 129 143 


402t 98 89 103 102 
California 





*Represents 38 percent of cut in 
pine region. 


fIncluding hardwoods and softwoods. 
tLast week there were reports from 405 mills. 


BUSINESS AND LIFE are built upon success- 
ful mediocrity, and victory comes to firms not 
thru the employment of brilliant men but 
usually thru knowing how to get the most out 
of ordinary folks. 











Suppose you own a first rate mill, woods equip- 
ment, good strategic position and a 15-year con- 
version of old growth Douglas fir, southern pine 
or any other virgin timber. In addition to the 
“fixed capital assets’ enumerated, you have a 
moderate “net working capital,” but not quite 
enough “current means” to “clean up” floating ob- 
ligations periodically, nor enough to obtain all the 
“discounts on purchases,’ nor enough to care for 
plant betterments etc. Very properly, you are 
considering a long-maturity-bond loan on your 
timber. Very likely you have your eye on addi- 
tional stumpage reserves to be bought if you can 
bond your assets. 


As Commodities Advance, Money Depreclates 


Two possibilities must be considered in every 
project involving bond financing at long maturity. 
(1) The chance that money (not merely rates of 
interest) will decline in exchange value and be 
cheaper at the date of maturity than at the time 
of bonding. (2) The chance that money will ad- 
vance in exchange value and cost more to obtain 
at the time of redemption than when the bonds 
were issued. For example: The British exchequer 
created a funded debt of about $850,000,000 to 
fight Bonaparte. That debt, if it had been alive 
or terminable in 1920, might have been redeemed 
to the last farthing for $225,000,000. That means 
only this: Money suffered great depreciation dur- 
ing the nineteenth century and it has been de- 
preciating during the first quarter of the twentieth 
century. 

Again: In 1896 the Northern Pacific issued its 
General Lien 3’s of Jan. 1, 2047—150 year bonds— 
at or close to par. The railway (if it were per- 
mitted to do so) could retire the entire debt right 
now for about half the nominal amount of the loan, 
or at $570 per $1,000 bond. - In other words, the 
borrowers in both the cases cited took advantage 
of pericds of extremely cheap commodities and 
appreciated gold value to borrow either in per- 
petuity or for 150 years. Today they are able 
to meet the charges on those funded debts with 
money having only half the purchasing power orig- 
inally represented by the coupons. 

At the close of the French Revolution the Con- 
sulate “evened up” all liability as to the “rentes,” 
“mandates” and “assignats” by exchange at the 
rate of about 3.3 to the 100. The German repub- 
lic recently enacted a decree valorizing pre-war 
private funded debts on a basis of 15 percent to 
their nominal value, but even so they are not re- 
deemable until after the reparation payments are 
out of the way or adjusted on a practical basis. 


Applied to Present Lumber Borrowing 
Our lumberman, therefore, comes face to face 
with “the most important question” that can 
ornate for a bond borrower in this year of grace: 
Will the money I borrow now be easy or difficult 
to repay in 19402” 


The Most Important Question for Operators 


Will 1940 Maturities Be Paid with Cheap Money or Dear? 


[By Louis Albert Lamb, of Baker, Fentress & Co.] 


Money borrowed now on a 15-year maturity at 
the going rate for low-hazard enterprises will show 
a substantial advantage at the stated time of re- 
demption; with the sole proviso that the inden- 
ture shall specify repayment in the present stand- 
ard metal at the present international parity. 
This proviso is intended to guard against the adop- 
tion meantime of any “tabular” or “statistical 
standard” of value instead of gold 0.900 fine— 
United States of America and Latin Union Con- 
vention. 

In making this prediction we give no specific 
attention to facts of the lumber industry, which 
give aspects of peculiar advantage to present bond 
borrowing on the lien of fee timber holdings sub- 
ject to gradual conversion. 


Advantages of Borrowing on 15-Year Bonds 


The arguments in favor of this conclusion rest 
on historic phenomena going back to the year 
1500, when Europe began to suffer from the now 
notorious “high cost of living’’—unquestionably 
due for the greater part to the influx of cheap 
gold and silver from Mexico, Peru, and Central 
America. In brief, the effect of this specie move- 
ment was such that whereas in 1500 the “livre 
of Tours” was worth 38 francs 3 centimes in first 
quality wheat, it was worth only 3 francs 97 cen- 
times in 1590. During this period a stone mason’s 
wages advanced from 3 sous a day to 12 sous, the 
maximum allowed by royal edict. And during the 
same period taxes rose in France from 24,560,000 
livres to 141,900,000 livres, representing approx- 
imately identical public service and no substantial 
expenditure for public improvements of a perma- 
nent character. 

Money has had its ups and downs, of course, in 
consequence of royal acts of debasement, or of 
Bryan free coinage crazes, however called; but 
this is the incontrovertible fact: Money, measured 
in the basie and “vital” commodities, has suffered 
almost unvarying depreciation since the days of 
Christopher Columbus; and every step toward 
higher civilization has put additional economic 
pressure on commodity prices, resulting in their 
almost continuous rise, down to the present mo- 
ment when they are but a shade off from the 
highest peak in historic times. 


Forces Tending to Depreciate Gold 


What with the cyanide and electrolytic methods 
of gold extraction, it is only to be wondered at that 
the decline in the value of this metal has not been 
more debacular and tragic than has been seen; 
especially as gold has relatively small utilitarian 
value and is virtually indestructible in use. Not 
only this, but the inexorable march of “commodity 
credits” and of the instruments of exchange in 
lieu of specie in settlements, have acted as forces 
tending to depreciate gold per se, and all the mone- 
tary forms legally posed on gold as the standard. 

There is nothing—absolutely nothing—in the 








domains of social economics, politics, morals, sci- 
ence, or human habitudes on which any thinker 
worthy of the term can postulate a belief that gold 
as a commodity ever can or ever will recover its 
primordial place as a standard of value at, or near, 
the present international convention. 

That platinum or iridium may displace gold for 
standard purposes is an impossible possibility ; but 
the adoption of a “tabular standard” of ultimate 
settlements is a probability of enhancing weight. 


All Commodities Will Be Worth More Gold 

What, then, shall our lumberman accept as gos- 
pel truth? Just this: 

All commodities of vital necessity—all prime 
products of virgin nature, not susceptible of aug- 
mentation by human agency—will progressively 
enhance in price referred to the existing arbitrary 
value of standard gold. 

Timber stands chief in this category. 

Therefore, an operator with a 15-year supply 
of virgin timber, who issues bonds on the lien of 
that timber, at current bond rates for fundings 
of that maturity, does the shrewdest possible thing 
he can do. He is virtually assured augmenting 
revenue from his conversion ; and, so far as human 
vision can pierce into the gloom of the yet-to-be, 
it is safe to say that he will be able to satisfy his 
creditor to the letter of the bond with a smaller 
amount of money (stated in terms of buying and 
exchange power) than he received in 1924 and 
used as capital for fifteen years ensuing. 

The Moral: If you do own timber bond it now. 

If you do not own timber, borrow long-maturity 
money and buy some. 


Arkansans Seek Data on Tax 


New Or.EANS, La., March 17.—Chairman 
Clay S. Henderson, of the Arkansas railroad 
commission, and Ben Johnston, secretary of the 
commission’s severance tax department, visited 
Baton Rouge last week to discuss the Louisiana 
severance tax law and its workings with Gov. 
Parker and W. N. MeFarland, State supervisor 
of public accounts. They sought information 
in particular regarding the methods of collect- 
ing the severance levy and the bookkeeping sys- 
tem used in connection therewith. They ex- 
plained that Gov. McRae, of Arkansas, has 
summoned that State’s legislature into special 
session on March 24 to devise means for in- 
creasing the State’s revenue. It is expected 
that the coming session will consider a revision 
of the Arkansas severance tax law. Hence the 
quest for information regarding such levies in 
other States. After their conferences in Baton 
Rouge, the two Arkansas officials proceeded to 
Texas to gather additional information. 
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National Wholesalers Stand for Efficient Distribution— 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 19.—The ballroom 
of the Hotel Sinton was comfortably filled 
when President W. H. 
Schuette opened the an- 
nual meeting of the Na- 
tional-American Whole- 
sale Lumber Association 
at 10:15 o’elock this 
morning. The address 
of welcome was . given 
by A. E. Hart, presi- 
dent of the Cincinnati 
Lumbermen’s Club, who 
said in part: 

It is a great honor and 
pleasure to welcome to 
this city members of so 
strong an organization as 
this, and one that has 





N. A.W. L.A. 
‘ANNUAL ARETING 


CINCLANATI such a hold on its mem- 
MARCH 19-26 bers as to bring them to- 
gether here from New 

1924 York, San Francisco, 


j ‘ sjeaumont, Canada and 

a! all points between. ‘The 

, invitation of the Cincin- 

nati Lumbermen’s Club 

was sent in the spirit of goodwill, friendship and 

hospitality. We are proud of our club, its activ- 

ities and its eighty-six members, one of whom holds 

a high executive position in your organization. We 

think Cincinnati is the greatest point for distribu- 

ing lumber in the United States, and therefore we 

are very happy to extend greetings to both the dele- 
gates and their ladies. 

F. S. Underhill, of Philadelphia, Pa., second 
vice president of association, in responding 
to the address of welcome, expressed the thanks 
of the membership for the arrangements made 
for the comfort of the delegates, and the en- 
tertainment features provided. He said they 
were all glad to come here, as it is the home 
and the workshop of one of the leaders in the 
organization, Dwight Hinckley. Mr. Underhill 
went on to say that ‘‘ ‘Efficient Distribution’ is 
the slogan of the association, and we put on 
the emblem that the wholesaler is a real asset 
to the lumber industry.’’ He spoke at some 
length on the value of the wholesaler in the 
distribution of lumber from the mill to the 
retailer. ‘‘We are glad to be with you today 
because we come to Cincinnati as the greatest 
wholesaling organization in the United States, 
and our organization has grown until it takes 
in the North American continent.’’ 

On motion, the roll call of members and the 
reading of the minutes were dispensed with, 
and the address of the president was next in 
order. 

President’s Annual Address 

In his annual address, President W. H. 
Schuette, of Pittsburgh, Pa., referred briefly to 
the pilgrimage to the Pacific coast last Au- 





E are bringing to a close today a 

memorable year in the history of 
association work in the wholesale lumber 
industry. After years of effort, the 
wholesale lumbermen of America are 
now welded into one great international 
organization that can speak for the lumber 
wholesaler in tones that can be heard 
thruout the length and breadth of the 
land, speak in no uncertain tone if need 
be, speak helpfully and courageously al- 
ways, for if we are to fulfill our highest 
usefulness, our association’s voice must 
ever be heard in the interests of justice 
aud fairness, not only to our own mem- 
bers and to the other branches of the 
lumber industry, but also to the great 
public we aim to serve, for in so doing, 
we shall make clear to all the world, that 
we believe business to be something 
more than a sordid venture for profit, but 
on the contrary the real backbone of our 
national life, and worthy of our highest 
and best endeavor—From address of 
President Schuette. 











gust, which resulted in the merger of the Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Association with the National- 
American. ‘‘Asa result of this union and much 
faithful membership work,’’ said Mr. Schuette, 
‘the wholesalers of lumber from coast to coast, 
nearly eight hundred in number, are at last fac- 
ing together their common problems: 

President Schuette continued: 

As we stand today on the threshold of a new 
year we can well be encouraged by the fact that all 
worth while authorities agree that our country’s 
economic conditions are basically sound, and that 
there is every evidence that 1924 will be a good 
business year. It is true that the price of lumber 
has advanced recently, but not too high, for it 
was necessary to overcome the sharp declines that 
had wiped out all vestige of profit in many branches 
of the industry, and it should now be our chief con- 
cern to steady prices to a basis that will be fair 
all around and conducive to prosperity, that can 
continue for a long time to come. Let us remember 
that we have not only the normal building growth 
of the country to meet, but that also which was 
delayed by the war, and therefore good ground for 
believing that the lumber industry will experience 
a steady demand for its products right along, pro- 
vided common sense continues to prevail, as it 
usually has, in the matter of price. 


Standards Are in the Interest of Progress 


President Schuette then spoke of what has 
been accomplished up to the present time on 
the standardization program stating that ‘‘as 
a result of much painstaking effort and a care- 
ful analysis of all the facts, the Central Com- 
mittee made certain recommendations regard- 


ing the standardization of softwoods, that 
with some changes and modifications were 


adopted at the Washington conference held in 
December last, and are now before our various 
lumber organizations for ratification. We be- 
lieve that in the main these standards are in 
the interest of progress and should be ratified 
by our association, as they have been by 
others. ’’ 


Thruout the year the National-American has 
continued to promote the interests of the indus- 
try by substantial codperation with other asso- 
ciations, said Mr. Schuette, and has also kept 
in close touch with the work of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States thru National 
Councilor F. R. Babcock. 

The association activities carried on thru 
the various bureaus and departments were re- 
ferred to briefly by President Schuette, who 
urged the membership to make a more general 
use of such facilities. Regarding the arbitra- 
tion department, President Schuette said: 


Our arbitration department has done a notable 
work, and been kept busy thruout the year serving 
not only our own members but the industry at 
large in a most satisfactory way. We earnestly 
hope that our members will come more and more 
to realize how unselfishly our association aims to 
serve them in this matter and refrain from penal- 
izing us by withdrawing their memberships when 
the award is not wholly to their liking. 


In speaking of the work of the various com- 
mittees, officers and department heads, Presi- 
dent Schuette paid a high tribute to the skill 
and efficiency shown in the duties performed by 
all who had a part in the association efforts. 
He expressed deep regret on the death during 
the year of R. B. Rayner, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
a director, also on the passing of other valued 
members. 


In closing President Schuette said: 


We turn to the coming year with hearts that 
beat high with hope. Our field of association effort 
is not yet measured. New forms of service de- 
velop; new avenues of opportunity open before us 
to challenge the best there is in us. Much of our 
promised land is still unconquered. Let us enter 
in and possess it. 


Secretary Reviews Activities 


W. W. Schupner, of New York City, secre- 
tary-directing manager, at the outset of his 
report covering the association’s activities, said 
that ‘‘the will and ability of the lumber whole- 
salers of the country to organize themselves into 


one national institution was unquestionably last 
year’s crowning achievement for the lumber in. 
dustry.’’ He continued: 

One of the most notable and pleasing aspects of 
the merger is the absence of anything approaching 
factional feeling. It was a merger of spirit ag 
well as of name, and in all matters before your 
executive committee, board of directors, or other 
committees, these big broad-minded men have had 
but one desire—to work and pull together as one 
unit for the good of the organization. The officers 
and members of the merged associations all held 
common view that each had its unit of strength 
and influence to contribute to the larger organiza- 
tion, and the paramount aim to completely weld 
all forces is amply demonstrated by the results, 


Gratifying Gain in Membership 


In referring to the membership, Mr. Schup- 
ner stated that the total now stands at 777, 
which is admittedly a gratifying number and 
‘‘that it exceeds early expectations,’’ said he, 
‘“is indicated by the fact that an initiation fee 
of $50 was to become effective when a goal of 
750 was reached. This fee was lifted by the 





W. W. 
New York City; 
Secretary-Manager 


SCHUPNER, G. M. STEVENS, JR., 
New York City; 


Treasurer 


executive committee until this convention, and 
the board of directors will submit a recommen- 
dation for your consideration.’’ 

Five new applications for membership have 
been received since this report was compiled. 


Information Bureau’s Service Distinctive 


With nearly 40,000 special reports on file and 
a larger membership, the bureau of information 
has functioned more actively than ever before, 
stated Mr. Schupner. The hureau’s service is 
distinctive because it serves only its members 
and they, recognizing the confidential relation- 
ship, as well as their duty and loyalty to fel- 
low wholesalers, supply information which is 
not available to outside sources. Mr. Schupner 
said that the year started with 375 subscribers, 
162 being added during the 12-month period; 
withdrawals were 58, leaving a net gain for 
the year of 104. Nearly 2,500 special reports 
were distributed among the members monthly, 
thus indicating the importance of the depart- 
ment as an association privilege. 


The increased volume of business handled 
thru the collection department is shown by the 
fact that the year started with claims on hand 
aggregating $223,013; new claims received 
amounted to $539,547, compared with $411,786 
last year, the total being $762,560. Of this 
amount $551,732 was paid and adjusted, leav- 
ing in the hands of association attorneys $101,- 
098, and in course of settlement thru the office 
$109,728. The percentage of collections this 
year is 72 percent, compared with 70 percent 
last year. The association received $12,322 in 
net fees, compared with $9,800 last year, m 
addition to which several hundred dollars have 
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been received by the North Coast collection de- 
partment, which will also be a source of income 
in the future. 

Under the head of ‘‘Lumber Legal Opin- 
ions,’? Mr. Schupner’s report cited the fact 
that this booklet of more than one hundred 
pages of opinions and other legal information, 
accumulated by the association over a long 
period of years, is of more importance ‘than the 
average member might appreciate. It is edited 
by New York counsel, Kelly, Hewitt & Harte, 
who render a valuable direct service to the 
membership on many legal matters. 


Arbitration Work Shows Progress 


Concerning the arbitration department’s ac- 
tivities, Mr. Schupner stated that when R. A. 
Johnson, assistant secretary, Chicago, assumed 
charge on April 1 there were 31 cases unset- 
tled; 233 cases were received during the year, 
a total of 264; 47 cases have been decided 
formally by committees, with 75 settlements 
effected on a mutually satisfactory basis with- 








R. P. SHANNON, 
Vancouver, B. C.; 


Newly Elected West Coast Members of the 
Directorate 


Cc. L. LINDNER, 
Portland, Ore. ; 


out reference to committees, leaving 142 cases 
still on hand. The amount involved in the cases 
handled was $130,754, and the 122 cases settled 
have a conservative value of about $60,000. 


Mr. Schupner’s report referred to the helpful 
service rendered by Davies & Jones, the associa- 
tion’s legal counsel at Washington, D. C. 

On the subject of grade tally cards, Mr. 
Schupner stated that ‘‘from the inception of 
the standardization movement there has been 
more or less talk of ‘guaranties,’ grade mark- 
ing, tally cards ete. The association has always 
favored the proposal of a grade and tally card, 
provided that on shipments made thru whole- 
salers the name and address of the mill be 
omitted. This subject has had careful thought 
and assurances from leading manufacturers’ as- 
sociations indicate that due consideration would 
be given to the claims of the wholesalers.’’ 


Secretary Schupner referred briefly to the 
work of the branch offices, stating that the man- 
agements of the offices are so coordinated as to 
bring about complete codperation toward pro- 
ducing best results for the members as a whole. 
He said that twenty-two issues of the semi- 
monthly bulletin ‘‘Service’’ have been pub- 
lished to date, thus keeping members posted on 
association actions and plans. Reference was 
made to numerous trips made by Mr. Schupner 
to various large cities, thru means of which 
many new members were added last year. 

Commenting on the wholesaler’s problems, 
Mr. Schupner stated: 

It is hoped to develop here some thought on the 
cost of doing a wholesale business, and while it is 
true the various types of activity make the problem 
4 difficult one, we should be just as capable of 


intelligently informing ourselves on this important 
point as the other branches of the industry. 

The question of shingle distribution needs our 
coéperation, as does the matter of disposing of odd 
and short lengths. In other marketing problems 
the wholesaler is constantly rendering a service to 
his mills and his customers in seeking out new 
markets and sources of supply, and more than ever 
will he have to study his customer’s problems and 
keep him informed. Likewise, he must know the 
manufacturer’s problems and keep him informed 
and assist in moving all his stock. The wholesaler 
has other problems he has to meet in his every- 
day business, such as the arbitrary -rejection of 
shipments, refusal to permit official inspections 
etce., but it is pleasing to note that without ex- 
ception the retail associations offer their fullest co- 
operation in arriving at a solution. With such 
a spirit much can be done. The field is unlimited, 
but it is along such and other lines that the 
association desires to render a service which will 
make “efficient distribution” mean all that it prop- 
erly implies. : 

From best information obtainable thru a survey 
the wholesalers of the National-American handled 
last year 18,000,000,000 to 20,000,000,000 feet of 
lumber. No one can deny what an important and 
recognized factor the wholesaler is in the distribu- 
tion of lumber, and as the sources of supply become 
further removed from the center of distribution this 
economic element will constantly become more pro- 
nounced. 

Secretary Schupner in closing expressed 
thanks to the department heads and office assist- 
ants for their hard work and loyalty during 
the last year. 


Financial Condition Satisfactory 


Treasurer George M. Stevens, jr., of New 
York City, reported total receipts during the 
fiscal year of $134,317 and disbursements of 
$130,145, leaving a balance on hand of $4,172. 
He said that all outstanding bills had been paid 
and that there was a balance in the bank today 
of between $12,000 and $15,000. Much grati- 
fication was expressed over this splendid show- 
ing. 

The report of the audit committee, submitted 
by Chairman A. E. Lane, showed that the books 
and reports tallied with the treasurer’s state- 
ment. 


Benefits from Association Membership 


In the absence of L. Germain, jr., of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., general chairman, who was pre- 
vented from attending the convention on ac- 
count of an accident to his father, the report 
of the membership committee was presented by 
Ben S. Woodhead, of Beaumont, Tex. He said 
that Mr. Germain and his associates have done 
good work and are responsible for the fact that 
the association membership is now 782. Mr. 
Woodhead pointed out the benefits to be de- 
rived from membership in the association, say- 
ing: ‘‘We are represented in forty-two States 
in the Union. This is the only lumber organ- 
ization whose membership is scattered broad- 
east all over the United States.’’ 


He spoke of the compu!sury arbitration fea- 
ture which, he said, was the foundation of the 
organization, and expressed the view that the 
wholesaler who does not belong to the associa- 
tion is lacking in the performance of his duties 
to the industry. He continued: 

I feel that in the 782 members I have 781 
friends whom I can call on for advice and as- 
sistance. I have a lot of confidence in the in- 
tegrity, character and fair dealings of a man who 
belongs to this organization. I want to recom- 
mend to the consideration of the incoming ad- 
ministration that we exercise more care in the 
solicitation of new members. As this association 
is predicated on the principle of compulsory arbi- 
tration, I think it is up to us to tread the straight 
and narrow path. One of the best ways to preserve 
and augment that attitude is to exercise care and 
caution in the admitting of members. It behooves 
us so to conduct our business that others in the 
industry will come to see that this organization 
stands for the uplift of the industry. 


Association Director Stricken 
President Schuette announced with regret 
that H. W. Blanchard, of Boston, Mass., one of 
the association directors who attended the presi- 


Confer on Methods for Bettering Service to Lumberdom 


dent’s dinner last evening, was seized with an 
acute attack of appendicitis during the night 
and will be operated on at noon today. 


Arbitration Committee’s Report 


Gardner I. Jones, of Boston, Mass., sub- 
mitted the report of the committee on arbitra- 
tion and procedure in the absence of Chairman 
A. L. Stone. This report outlined committee 
works following the merger of the National and 
American associations. ‘‘ For the lumber whole- 
salers arbitration is an accomplished and recog- 
nized fact,’’ says the report, ‘‘and the time has 
gone by when we need to plead for arbitration 
as a desirable and preferable method of settling 
disputes.’’ That the association is already a 
leader in arbitration is corroborated by the 
many inquiries made regarding the method of 
procedure and by the widespread favorable 
comment outside the lumber industry. The 
report goes on to state: 


While we feel great pride in this recognition, the 
real force behind the plan from a _ wholesaler’s 
standpoint is the fact that our arbitration pro- 
cedure is the means thru which the association 
proclaims its high standard of business integrity 
and membership requirements; and that we have 
laid down this one cardinal principle that, regard- 
less of what the other branches of the industry 
do, the organized wholesale lumber industry has 
set out in no uncertain terms its slogan of com- 
pulsory arbitration. This assures those with whom 
we deal—whether buyers or sellers—a _ business 
character endorsement of no small degree, and it 
puts upon us the responsibility of conducting our 
business in a manner above reproach, always ready 
to lay our cards on the table face up. 


In the interest of the membership as a whole and 
economy of management, the board of directors has 
placed the handling of arbitrations in the hands 
of the Chicago office, altho headquarters and the 
other branch offices will gladly assist any member 
in the preparation or submission of his case. It 
is aimed to conduct this work along the same 
lines of efficiency so it will attain that degree 
of distinction as a specialist accorded the other 
association activities. This will best be accom- 
plished by concentration of management and re- 
sponsibility and your full codperation in this 
respect is earnestly urged. 

Mention was made of a bill introduced in 
Congress ‘‘to make valid and enforceable 
written provisions or agreements for arbitration 
of disputes arising out of contracts, maritime 
transactions, or commerce among the States or 
Territories or with foreign nations.’’ The bill 
has already passed the House and is before the 
Senate as bill S-1005, and the arbitration com- 
mittee favored the association going on record 
as approving the bill, which is meeting the 
approval of many well known maritime buyers. 


Discussion on Arbitration 
C. L. Lindner, of Portland, Ore., asked what 





[ ] sine the “National” record as a 
basis, we started with 551 mem- 
bers. There were 47 dual memberships, 
all, of course, continued; 111 new mem- 
bers came from the ranks of the “Ameri- 
can” and 94 from the Pacific Coast Ship- 
pers’ Association; 86 new applications 
were received, of which 3 were rejected; 
19 former members discontinued busi- 
ness; 1 was expelled for refusing to ac- 
cede to by-law requirements; and 3 were 
dropped for nonpayment of dues; 39 re- 
signed, and of this number 10 were caused 
by business changes, and will probably 
later be reinstated. This brings our total 
membership up to 777. While quantity 
is necessary, quality has not been sacri- 
ficed and with excellent codperation from 
the membership committee, as Chairman 
Germain will tell you, every effort was 
made to confine our solicitations to de- 
sirable prospects—From report of Sec- 
retary Schupner. 
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steps have been taken to arrange for a similar 
procedure on the part of the retail associations. 
Secretary Schupner in reply said they had ap- 
proached a number of retail organizations with 
a view of having them include this feature in 
their code of ethics. Some State associations 
favor the arbitration idea, said Mr. Schupner, 
but it is largely on a voluntary basis at the 
present time. The impression is growing, how- 
ever, that compulsory arbitration feature is a 
good thing. Mr. Schupner said that there re- 
mains a lot to do in the matter of getting the 
retail associations interested in codperating on 
compulsory arbitration. 


The report of the committee on arbitration 
and procedure was finally adopted. 


Committee on Resolutions 


President Schuette appointed the following 
committee on resolutions: John W. McClure, 
Memphis, Tenn., chairman; H. Morton Jones, 
North Tonawanda, N. Y.; H. G. Parker, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; A. Fletcher Marsh, Chicago; 8. 
H. Richey, Cincinnati, Ohio; R. P. Shannon, 
Vancouver, B. C.; Frank Niles, New York City, 
and E. H. Stoner, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Progress in Lumber Standardization 


“Chairman ©. V. McCreight, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., in presenting the report of the committee 
on lumber standardization, said that ‘‘your 
committee desires to make clear that the associa- 
tion has always indicated every desire to fully 
coéperate to bring about a constructive and 
practical lumber standardization, and because 
the wholesale lumber industry is now repre- 
sented by one, strong national body, our codp- 
eration is much more effective. This is evi- 
denced by the fact that Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover has designated this association as the 
instrumentality thru which the organized whole- 
sale lumber industry will act on the report 
approved at the conference called by Secretary 
Hoover in Washington in December.’’ 


The report states further: 


Lumber standardization has been summarized in 
the report published by the Department of Com- 
meree covering the conference of Dee. 12. This 
report has been distributed to the membership; 
many have signed the accompanying form of ac- 
ceptance and your board of directors, acting upon 
the recommendation of your committee on lumber 
standardization, kas endorsed the report for your 
approval. 

The ideal in lumber standardization is not yet 
accomplished, and it would not be difficult to pick 
out objectionable features in what is now proposed. 
However, there were many conflicting views to be 
met and those who have attended any of the 
standardization conferences readily understand 
how difficult it is to bring about unanimity of 


opinion and, therefore, the committee has done 
its best, under all the circumstances, to arrive 
at what we consider a starting point. Manufac- 


turers and retailers, along with many branches 
of the consuming trades, have approved these 
recommendations, so there would seem to be no rea- 
son why wholesalers in carrying out their recog- 
nized function of distribution should not join 
with the others in approval. ; 

There is a recognized need of some uniformity 
or size standardization in the lumber industry. 
Obviously this can not be accomplished in one 
leap. We will have to move progressively and time 
and experience will unquestionably lead us to a 
better solution of some of the problems involved. 
It is with the feeling that we must make progress 
slowly and that the conclusions already reached 
are a step in that direction that we ask you to 
approve the report which was submitted to the 
members on Feb. 13. 


In econeluding the report, Mr. McCreight 
moved that the association approve the report 
dated Dec. 13, 1923, recommending the pro- 
posals as the standard of practice in the dis- 
tribution of lumber for the year beginning July 
1, 1924, and that ‘‘we will use our best efforts 
in securing the general adoption of the recog- 
nized standards. Of course, in taking this 
action we understand that the proposals cover 
softwoods only and do not affect the hardwood 
situation. ’’ 

Mr. Underhill moved that the raport be ap- 
proved and that the recommendations therein 
be endorsed by the association. This motion 
was seconded and earried. 


The session then adjourned until 2 p. m. 


Cc. V. McCREIGHT, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; 


F. R. BABCOCK, 
Pittsburgh, ra: 


Of Standardization National 
Committee Councilor 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


At the opening of the afternoon session it 
was announced that the registration up to that 
time was 312. 

Secretary Schupner, in the absence of the 
respective chairmen of the committees on legis- 
lation and code of ethics, reported that the 
first named committee proposed a revision of 
the bankruptcy act to enable a more economical 
distribution of the assets of bankrupt estates. 
Mr. Schupner said that the code of ethics com- 
mittee has considered the present code and sees 
no reason for any immediate revision, thinking 
it would be better first to watch the manner in 
which the association’s arbitration procedure 
works out before attempting any revision of the 
code. 

National Chamber’s Activities 


In his report as national councilor of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
F. R. Babeock, of Pittsburgh, Pa., said that 
altho the chamber is following a well defined 
course in its field of activities, it is constantly 
developing new avenues thru which service is 
rendered to the ole commercial and industrial 
world. The chamber’s membership on Feb. 
15, 1924, was 1,304, with an underlying mem- 
bership of 763,709 firms and individuals; the 
associate membership was 8,126%4, and the in- 
dividual membership 6,696. The latter two, 
stated Mr. Babcock, represent the life of the 
chamber as they contribute to its support in 
addition to their organization membership affili- 
ation. The new building in which the chamber 
is to be domiciled, and which is expected to be 
ready for oceupancy some time this summer, is 





GARDNER I. JONES, BOSTON, MASS. ; 
Who Read Arbitration Report 








a monument to American business, and is jp 
every way representative of all for which jt 
stands. 

Mr. Babcock referred briefly to the activities 
of the various departments of the chamber, jn. 
cluding railroads and coal strikes, merchant 
marine, transportation, taxation, national for. 
estry policy, international chamber of com. 
merce, trade associations etc. He outlined the 
new plan of organization recently approved by 
the board of directors, providing for further 
decentralization of the national chamber’s or. 
ganization for the purpose of bringing member 
organizations into closer touch with central 
headquarters. Mr. Babcock referred to some 
of the important topics discussed at the 1993 
annual of the national chamber, and said that 
out of this meeting came several declarations 
from delegates in attendance relating to a per. 
manent court of international justice; increas. 
ing the present immigration quota of the United 
States; the establishment of a court of tax ap. 
peals, and other vitally important questions, 
The national chamber’s twelfth annual will be 
held in Cleveland, Ohio, May 5 to 8. 

President Schuette said that the foregoing 
report gives the members an insight into na- 
tional problems. The report was adopted. 


Shingle Standards 


C. A. Mauk, of Toledo, Ohio, spoke about the: 
questionnaire on shingles recently sent out to 
all associations from the office of R. G. Mer- 
ritt, executive secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee on Lumber Standards. This matter was 
discussed by the board of directors at its meet- 
ing yesterday, said Mr. Mauk, and the directors 
recommended that the extra *A*, or thin shingle 
be eliminated from manufacture and sale, be- 
lieving that the industry would be better served 
by using a thicker shingle. The directors also. 
recommended the elimination of the so-called 
18-inch eureka 5/2 shingle. 

We reached the conclusion that many unscrupv- 
lous dealers would offer 18-inch eurekas in com- 
petition with first class 18-inch perfections, said 
Mr. Mauk. We recommend that the standardiza- 
tion of shingles be in the three lengths, 16-, 18- 
and 24-inch, 100 percent clear vertical grain and no 
sap. The best shingle that can be produced should 
be the first grade, and so designated that the sec- 
ond grade can not be offered.,in competition with 
it, We recommend three grades to the standardiza- 
tom committee in the 16- and 18-inch, and two: 
¢..ades in the 24-inch shingles. We also recommend 
tice square pack be adopted as standard, as the 
square pack is sold in competition with substitute 
roofing. The end pack dealer is not selling a defi- 
nite measure. 

The directors desire the endorsement of the 
members at large on these conclusions. The recom- 
mendations from the National-American Wholesale 
Lumber Association will have considerable weight, 
for the reason that I estimate that 95 percent of 
all red cedar shingles manufactured are sold by 
wholesalers, and 95 percent of all the shingles made 
are red cedars. Mr. McCreight will carry our rec- 
ommendations with him to the Chicago meeting 
Friday of the Central Committee on Lumber 
Standards. 


A. E. Lane moved that the recommendations 
of the board of directors be adopted and pre- 
sented to the Central Committee. This was 
agreed to. 


Report on Coast Shippers’ Amalgamation 


The report of the committee of amalgamation 
of the National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association with the Pacific Coast Shippers’ 
Association activities, presented by C. A. Mauk, 
of Toledo, Ohio, chairman, recited the reasons 
for the consolidation of the National of New 
York, the: American of Chicago, the Yellow 
Pine Wholesalers of Cincinnati, and the Pacifie 
Coast Shippers’ Association of Seattle into one 
strong national organization. Reference was 
made to the trip undertaken to the north Pacific 
coast last summer by a party of prominent 
members of the National-American association, 
which resulted in a working arrangement be- 
tween the National-American and the Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Association, this initial step 
toward a closer affiliation later bringing about 
a complete amalgamation of the secretarial ac: 
tivities of the two organizations. This was 
accomplished under an arrangement whereby 
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it was agreed that the stockholders of the 
Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association accept in 
full payment for their stock investment the 
traffic end of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation service, which is to be conducted as a 
non-association corporation. 


This arrangement means that all eastern 
members are privileged to obtain association 
assistance and advice from the Northwest sec- 
tion that has heretofore been a region of more 
or less difficulty on account of different trade 
custom and practice, and also that the members 
in the territory lying west of the Cascade Moun- 
tains—which membership now aggregates about 
15 percent of the entire membership of the Na- 
tional-American—will be able to obtain assist- 
ance in their difficulties on transactions in the 
far eastern trade. 

Roy A. Dailey, of Seattle, Wash., manager 
of the north Coast office, said he was very 
proud, to be associated with the broadminded 
men in the National-American association. He 
gave some interesting data on the magnitude 
and extent of the lumber industry on the Pa- 
cific Northwest, including production and ship- 
ment figures from north Coast ports during 
1923. He reviewed at length the steps leading 
up to the merger of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ 
Association and the National-American. Mr. 
Dailey said there were 109 members in the north 
Coast field, with prospects for many more be- 
ing enrolled during the coming year, and pos- 
sibilities for good unfolding every day. He 
spoke of the activities of the Vancouver office. 


Codperation in Distribution Thru Wholesaler 


Fred H. Ludwig, of Reading, Pa., in 
speaking on this subject from the retailer’s 
viewpoint, said that 90 percent of the lumber 
his firm bought was purchased from wholesalers. 
Speaking as a composite retailer, he said he 
realized that there is a lot of work to do in this 
plan of codperation in distribution thru the 
wholesaler. ‘‘It is the individual viewpoint we 
have to take and not the association view- 
point,’’ he said. ‘‘It is simply a question of 
how we can codperate individually.’’ He con- 
tinued: 


We are all convinced that any commodity has 
to move thru certain legitimate channels from the 
time it is produced until it gets into the hands of 
the consumer. The problem is how we can move 
the product from the mill to the consumer and give 
him the greatest amount of value for the money 
he pays. We are alluding to a man who knows 
what the mill manufacturers and what the mill has 
on hand, and hooks up the knowledge he has and 
fills it in to meet the demands of the retailer 
who is in the market for certain kinds of lumber 
and does not know where to obtain it. 


I feel there is a distinct function and oppor- 
tunity for the wholesaler to find out what the 
small mill has, and get that product into the 
hands of the retailer at a very fair margin of 
profit to himself. There are many small retailers 
who are not well informed about the commodity 
they sell. I believe it is the function of the whole- 
saler, when he comes in contact with that kind of 
a dealer, to point out the condition of the market 
and sell to that particular retailer what he really 
ought to have. I believe that the wholesaler has 
an excellent opportunity to serve in the distribu- 
tion of lumber thru his intimate knowledge of the 
industry. The wholesaler knows much better than 
the manufacturer the credit of the retailer, and 
his facilities for finding out such things are much 
better than those of the manufacturer, 


I think the greatest good comes from talking 
honestly to each other. The greatest trouble in the 
industry today is that we are all trying to do the 
other fellow’s business. I believe that if we can 
just extend ourselves sometimes and blot out that 
hope of doing all the business in the world, we 
will be better able to serve this great industry to 
which we all belong. I do think that we can 
rightfully attribute a great deal of the speculation 
in the lumber business to the wholesaler. If we co- 
operate with one another and work along the right 
lines, and try to move lumber evenly all the year 
around, we will thus help stabilize the industry. 


One thing the wholesaler can do for the retailer: 
When he sells a bill of merchandise he can insist 
on the retailer’s putting his signature on paper, 
saying that that is his order, and then insist that 
he take the goods. If we will play the game square 
100 percent, this great industry of ours will ad- 
vance wonderfully within the next few years. 























R. A. DAILEY, 
Seattle, Wash. ; 


Manager North 
Coast Office 


C. A. MAUK, 
Toledo, Ohio ; 
Chairman of Amalga- 
mation Committee 


The Manufacturer’s Viewpoint 


John W. Blodgett, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
president of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, presented the manufac- 
turers’ viewpoint in the following words: 


In behalf of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association I want to convey its apprecia- 
tion of the compliment expressed in this invitation 
to address the membership of this young giant of 
trade associations on the notable occasion of its 
first real annual reunion. 


Furthermore, I am glad to have this opportunity 
publicly to express my admiration of the wisdom, 
and one might almost say the patriotism, of con- 
solidating the wholesale lumber trade of the United 
States into a single trade association. This action 
shows clearly that the leaders of the old associa- 
tions were big men without jealousies and sus- 
picions, and willing to submerge their own ambi- 
tions and personalities for the common good. You 
have set an example that is bound to have a most 
helpful influence on all trade association activities, 
not only because of this consolidation of four asso- 
ciations into one, but also because of your adoption 
of a fine code of trade ethics, to the observance of 
which you firmly bind your membership. 

The objects of your incorporation, as set forth 
in Article II, ought to draw to your standard every 
self-respecting wholesale lumber dealer in this 
country. And all other branches of the industry 
must respond to the proposition expressed in the 
final clause, which states as follows: ‘To co- 
operate with all branches of the lumber industry in 
all constructive programs for the advancement of 
the industry and in the collection and dissemination 
of information as to the value and uses of lumber 
and forest products in order that the maximum con- 
sumption of these products may be maintained.” 

Having dispensed this well deserved approval, 





ARTHUR E. LANE, NEW YORK CITY; 
Chairman Audit Committee 


permit me the privilege of a criticism. I notice 
that your bylaws provide for the admission of 
manufacturers up to a certain minority percentage 
of your total membership. I do not know the pr. 
sonnel of the committee that solved the difficult 
and delicate problem of fixing this percentage, or 
thru what mixture of mathematics and psychology 
it arrived at its conclusion. The result is, however, 
a rather subtle compliment to the manufacturers, 
of which they should be duly appreciative. The 
question that occurs to me is, why did you close 
the door to the retailers, the railroads and the 
industrial consumers? You buy of the one and 
sell to the others. Are they not all entitled to 
equal consideration at your hands? Surely the con. 
sumer to whom you sell is as essential to you as igs 
the producer from whom you buy. 

As a matter of fact they should all be excluded, 
Sell them your excellent credit rating service if you 
choose, but confine your membership to those whose 
interests are identical—who are engaged in the 
same branch of the trade. This makes the idea] 
and effective trade association, and then thru co- 
operation of the various organized branches the 
welfare of the industry can be protected and pro- 
moted. It is chiefly this latter idea that I want 
to discuss. 





Wholesaler Is Justified 

I have been asked to talk about ‘‘Coéperation in 
Distribution Thru Wholesalers from a Manufac- 
turer’s Viewpoint.” I do not feel competent to 
treat this subject in the manner it deserves, be- 
cause my touch with distribution today is not suffi- 
ciently intimate. Let me say in passing, that think- 
ing men know that the wholesaler needs no ex- 
planatory justification for his existence, either in 
lumber or any of the many other industries in 
which he is a prominent factor. As I have said 
before, the wholesaler is an economic necessity or 
he would not be here. It is true that there pre- 
vails to some extent an idea that the operation of 
the wholesaler adds one more profit in the progress 
from producer to consumer. Such people forget 
that thru the wholesaler the average manufacturer 
has access to practically all avenues of trade with- 
out maintaining a sales organization which would 
cost him much more per thousand feet than the 
wholesaler’s profit, if his organization was large 
enough to reach the same diversity of markets. 
And these markets need the lumber or they would 
not absorb it. So there is in fact no economic 
waste, 

Furthermore, as I see the future of the industry, 
the pendulum in manufacturing will swing back 
from the large sawmill plants costing millions to 
the mill run by the Fordson tractor working on 
second cuttings. This will be particularly true 
east of the Rockies. You know how many of these 
small portable mills are being sold today, and there 
will be many more in the future. Such mills can 
not afford sales organizations, and the wholesaler, 
generally speaking, is their only salvation. Fur- 
thermore, and this is most important, it is only 
thru the wholesaler that these mills and the whole 
industry are assured of any degree of market sta- 
bility whatever, a condition alike essential to pro- 
ducer, consumer and distributer. Of all factors I 
consider market or price stability as the greatest 
promoter of trade in any article of general con- 
sumption. 

The Question of Codperation 

Let us return to this question of codperation— 
of solidarity of our industry. We must remember, 
however, that codperation between the various 
pranches of an industry is possible only to the 
extent that their interests are entirely mutual. 
Therefore let us consider some of the problems in 
the lumber industry toward the solution of which 
cobperation between the manufacturer and whole- 
saler offers the most effective means. Perhaps the 
first and foremost of these questions of mutual 
interest is the protection and extension of the mar- 
kets for lumber. In face of the able and most 
aggressive marketing campaigns constantly being 
waged for competing materials, none of us can 
fail to appreciate the fact that the prosperity of 
wholesaler and manufacturer alike is dependent 
upon ceaseless trade extension activity. 

Of equal importance to us is the transportation 
question. No industry, not even excepting agricul- 
ture, is more dependent upon prompt and adequate 
transportation. Lumber has a longer average haul 
than any other commodity, but for that matter we all 
know that transportation is the basis of our whole 
business structure. Therefore, the development of 
transportation must keep pace with the develop- 
ment of general industry or business can not func- 
tion. How can this condition be assured? Only 
by making railways as attractive an avenue for 
investment as is the average of other industries. 
That’s the real problem in a nutshell for Congress 
to keep in mind, and a united lumber industry 
should help to jog its memory. 

The news and the advertising columns of prac- 
tically every journal of prominence serve notice on 
us of the powerful competition which is continu- 
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ies. = retailer and manufacturer, namely: He is performing an eco- they want at as uniformly reasonable = 
ess = nomic service that is essential to the industry; otherwise the prices as they are now paying. The a 
try = natural laws of trade would eliminate him. The history of busi- wholesaler performs real service, and is = 
iis = ness demonstrates conclusively that commerce will not sustain a entitled to a fair remuneration—CHarLEs A. GoopMAN, Sawyer = = 
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ously active. It is not necessary at this time te 
go into any details of procedure on the part of our 
industry. This involves all sorts of trade associa- 
tion activities, including chiefly the use of general 
advertising, and especially lumber, and the educa- 
tion of those charged with the responsibility of 
writing lumber specifications. 


Another Field for Joint Work 


Another field in which the manufacturer and the 
wholesaler can and should work jointly, and: with 
great profit to both, lies in the effective promotion 
of high ethical trade standards, and by absolute 
insistence upon their strict observance by all asso- 
ciation members. In this respect your association 
has taken an outstanding position, and for which 
you can not be too highly commended. We must, 
however, work together and establish trade prac- 
tices that will, so far as possible, prevent the one 
crooked transaction of which, as Secretary Hoover 
says, “It is the one crooked transaction in any 
business that reflects over the one hundred thou- 
sand honest transactions, because it is the one 
thing that stands out.” 


There is also a form of attack in which the 
entire industry is concerned, tho I doubt whether 
many of you as wholesalers have ever given it much 
thought. I refer to the repeated attempts by 
State and Federal governments to impose restric- 
tions and extra taxes on logging and manufactur- 
ing, which must invariably increase the cost, and 
therefore increase the price of lumber. These at- 
tempted restrictions would at first thought seem 
to be, and are really, in contravention of private 
property rights. They are, however, cunningly 
contrived under cover of excise or franchise fees, 
or the police powers of the State, and are ofttimes 
thought to be in the interest of reforestation. It 
is to your interest, as well as to the interest of the 
manufacturer, that no more obstructions should be 
thrown in the path of the production of lumber 
than are thrown in the paths of the manufacturers 
of brick, cement, steel, tile, or of any other com- 
modity. Lumber asks no favors, but it does ask a 
square deal. Lumbermen are leaders in the refor- 
estation movement, but this is a matter of nation- 
wide concern, and we can not be equitably asked 
or forced to bear more than our pro rata share of 
the burden. 


I shall take time to suggest but one more impor- 
tant and urgent problem, which will require our 
united influence successfully to solve, and then I 
hope to suggest a feasible method of coéperation. 


Trade associations are under suspicion. They 
are looked upon by the uninformed as a device to 
evade the so-called antitrust laws. This erroneous 
idea on the part of the public has been brought 
about largely by the attitude of the Federal Trade 
Commission and the Department of Justice which, 
after most searching investigations, have brought 
complaints against thirty-seven out of about fifteen 
hundred associations. 


Associations and Trade Statistics 

It is probably a fact that under cover of trade 
associations members of a very few industries have 
transgressed the Federal or State statutes, or both, 
but this does not warrant the wholesale condemna- 
tion of trade associations that pervades the public 
mind today. ‘There are thieves, but the great 
majority of men are honest. Nevertheless this con- 
dition of general suspicion exists, and unfortu- 
nately there is no source from which a trade asso- 
ciation can get authoritative information as to 
what it may or may not lawfully do. Even the 
Department of Commerce of the United States is 
as much befogged in this regard as the rest of us. 
It recently undertook without success to get from 
the Department of Justice some conception of 
legally permissible trade association activities. The 
net result of this inquiry was to cast doubt upon 
the legal right of trade associations to gather trade 
statistics. It is to this most serious matter that 
I want to call your special atention. 


It is a generally recognized fact that reliable 
information regarding the production, consumption 
and price of all necessary commodities is essential 
to the financial, industrial and agricultural progress. 
of our country. Without it the banker works in the 
dark. The manufacturer is like a ship without a 
rudder, and the farmer knows not what to plant, or 
when to sell. Agriculture is not the haphazard 
industry it used to be, and the intelligent farmer 
now demards a survey of world conditions. Labor 
also is a direct beneficiary of all these statistics 
of industry, as well as those dealing more directly 
with unemployment. 

As Secretary Hoover, in his comprehensive way, 
says, “Such knowledge (meaning trade statistics) 
is essential to the consumer, producer, manufac- 
turer and distributer, and it places them all in a 
position to interpret and judge market conditions 
intelligently, on the basis of supply, demand and 
current prices, and to gage their purchases and 
sales accordingly. This unquestionably would be 


of tremendous aid in the economical conduct of 
business and redound to the public good. If busi- 
ness be compelled to operate without such vital 
information it will naturally be forced into un- 
scientific and highly speculative avenues.” He 
further said, ““The gathering of such statistics from 
the individual units of industry would involve such 
a gigantic physical task that this department, with 
its facilities, could not undertake such action with 
the faintest hope of attaining the ends desired. I 
therefore have in the past utilized to a very con- 
siderable extent the trade associations as a medium 
for securing such information, and have received 
splendid coéperation from them as a whole.” 

Every civilized government recognizes these 
facts, and all of them are engaged to a greater or 
lesser extent in the collection of trade and financial 
statistics. Consider for a moment the activities of 
our own Government in this direction. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture publishes statistics on visible 
and prospective supplies, sales and prices of prac- 
tically every agricultural product native to our 
soil. The Department of Labor publishes a mass 
of statistics which it believes to be for the benefit 
of Labor, and the Department of Commerce, as far 
as its appropriations permit, collects and publishes 
all kinds of statistics that are of value to our 
commercial interests, both domestic and foreign. 

For the Public Good 

Glance at this newspaper, published this morning 
in this city, which gives us yesterday’s price on 
every product, agricultural and manufactured, and 
also financial statistics regarding the demand and 
supply of money, the price therefor, as well as the 
price for all local and listed stocks and securities. 
Why is all this vast statistical activity carried on? 
Simply because it is for the public good and the 
people demand it. 


As I have stated, however, doubt has been cast 
upon the legal right of a trade association to col- 
lect these statistics, except for the single purpose 
of filing them with some governmental department. 
I am not a lawyer, and 
can not discuss this ques- 
tion from a legal stand- 
point. However, we can 
use reason, and not in- 
frequently the law is 
within the realm pf com- 
mon sense, The laws 
against which we are 
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warned, and which have 
been invoked in all com- 
plaints against trade as- 
sociations forbid, first, 
unreasonable restraint of 
trade. The vital test 
of this would be the ef- 
fect upon the public and 
upon competitors. 
Secondly, we are warned 
against unfair methods of competition. The 
question therefore is, Does the collection and use 
of trade statistics as now universally handled con- 
travene either statute? You are aware that, so 
far as lumber is concerned, all statistics are fur- 
nished to the Government and to the press simul- 
taneously with being offered to the members. As a 
matter of fact, the public usually has these sta- 
tistics before they are received by the association 
members. I was in the office of the Southern Pine 
Association a short time ago when the secretary 
was giving to the press information of shipments, 
orders and production of the previous week. The 
public had that information the next morning in its 
newspaper. Many of the members of the associa- 
tion in east Texas and Florida would not get the 
official information for twenty-four hours later, 
How then can trade be restrained or competition 
be made unfair thru the collection and distribution 
of business statistics that are simultaneously given 
to the public and to the association members? Ab- 
surdity can go no farther. 














Time for Recognition by Congress 
It is time for the business interests of this coun- 
try to insist that Congress shall officially recog- 
nize the value of trade statistics and approve their 
collection by private agencies (guarding well the 
public interest in their distribution), or appropriate 
sufficient funds and establish sufficient bureaus to 
provide these statistics, for the production of which 
the Government now relies upon trade associations 
and other private sources. I consider the clarifica- 
tion of this situation one of the most pressing and 
most important problems that now confronts trade 

associations, and in fact industry in general. 
You are saying to yourselves that I have not 


called your attention to anything new, and that | 
have not touched upon anything in which the re. 
tail branch of the industry is not equally inter. 
ested. Both charges are true, but they involve the 
main point that I want to stress today. There 
has been a woeful lack of teamwork between the 
various branches of our industry. They have ap. 
parently failed to comprehend the fact that they 
are interdependent, and that fundamentally they 
all rest on the same foundation. There are, of 
course, problems that are peculiar to each branch, 
but the major ones, the fundamental ones, affect ug 
all alike. 

The question then is, how can the various 
branches of the lumber industry be brought into 
actual effective codperation to meet and solve these 
common problems? 

Suggest Liaison Committee 

Dr. Compton’s plan of a lumber congress is the 
ideal thing, but it has failed to function because 
it had no financial support, and no way has yet 
been devised by which it could be supported. Ag 
at least a temporary substitute, and to get us into 
immediate action, I believe there should be a liaison 
committee appointed by the trade associations, and 
composed, for example, of seven members from each 
of the three great branches of our industry. This 
committee should meet at least once a year, and 
oftener if necessary, to consider the state of the 
industry and to outline plans for correlating our 
nationwide activities. It should report its find- 
ings and conclusions to the whole industry, and 
suggest such action as in its judgment is wise. 
This committee could also well devote its atten- 
tion to the study and recommendation of a code of 
trade ethics that could be applied to every branch 
of the trade. 

One question now under public discussion is the 
general revision of the railroad rate structure, 
Should any such thing be undertaken, the industry 
couid meet on common ground, and very much more 
effectively than if divided. 

In short, this committee, call it what you will, 
should be charged with the duty of guarding and 
promoting the general welfare of our industry. Its 
members would be the minute men of lumberdom, 
who would mobilize us for the common defense, 
This industry, the second largest in the United 
States, is great enough, and strong enough, to 
maintain its position in the industrial world. But 
we must keep in mind that time honored maxim, 
“United we stand divided we fall.” 

Canadian Operator’s Views 


As Angus McLean was prevented by the ill- 
ness of his son from being present, Theodore 
A. Sparks, general sales manager of Theodore 
A. Burrows Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Winnipeg, 
Man., spoke on this same subject from the 
Canadian manufacturer’s viewpoint. He said 
that his firm has been manufacturing Manitoba 
spruce for forty-two years, and operates thirty- 
two retail yards. Mr. Sparks said that condi- 
tions were such in the territory in which the 
Burrows company operates that it was neces- 
sary for some wholesaler to step into the breach 
and buy up the small mills output and market 
the product intelligently. It was for that 
reason that the firm’s wholesale department was 
created, and also to help the industry in the 
same way as the National-American association 
is striving to do. 


Mr. Sparks said his experience was that the 
wholesaler should be familiar with the stock 
he is handling, to market it to the best ad- 
vantage. He referred to the fact that the West- 
ern Retail Lumbermen’s Association of Canada 
—of which he is a former president—has a 
membership of 89 percent out of a possible 
100 percent in the territory it covers. In clos- 
ing, Mr. Sparks said that the rejuvenated Hoo- 
Hoo is a splendid medium thru which to prac- 
tice codperation. 

President Schuette called upon M. 8, Tre- 
maine, of Buffalo, N. Y.—a former active asso- 
ciation worker who was out of the lumber bus!- 
ness for some years and is now back in it and 
affiliated with Smith, Fassett & Co.—for a few 
remarks. Mr. Tremaine said that the real 
effect of association work is to destroy jealousy. 


The activities and functions of the Chicago 
office were touched upon briefly by R. A. Jobn- 
son, assistant secretary. He thanked the mem- 
bers for their codperation in the handling of 
arbitration matters, stating that out of an 
average of about 650 members during the last 
year, only one did not stand up to association 
principles. He urged renewed and greater coop- 
eration. in compulsory arbitration, and invited 
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SeaTTLE, WAsH.—The very fact that the number of wholesalers 


increases yearly is good proof of the service rendered being valu- . 


able and necessary. 

You often hear it said that the greatest good he accomplishes 
under present conditions is the marketing of lumber for the 
smaller mills unable to sell direct to the trade because of the 
financial burden of selling and carrying the account, but I feel 
that he renders far greater service to the lumber industry than 
that by performing a function for which he gets no recognition 
nor credit, namely, his constant daily conveying of market infor- 
mation to the millman as to where and at what price he can sell 
his stock on hand. Here is an absolutely invaluable and entirely 
unappreciated service, that if removed would be of incalculable 
injury to the manufacturer. 

Some of the larger manufacturers have bitterly opposed the 
wholesaler and like children have shifted the blame for every 
unfortunate event and unprosperous condition of the lumber in- 
dustry, to the shoulders of the wholesaler, rather than unselfishly 
assume part of the responsibility themselves. It is a pity they are 
unable to make use of the greater selling ability of the wholesaler 
to their own advantage as when they are obliged to suffer for 
lack of foresight thru overproduction, their greatest need seem- 
ingly is an alibi and an excuse for their own shortcomings. Look 
at the situation now: The demand has rapidly fallen for several 


Expressions on the Functions of a Wholesaler 


as to the best and most economical methods of marketing stocks 
of lumber. 


I repeat, there is greater service rendered the manufacturer 
and more money saved him yearly by the wholesaler posting him 
as to market values every day than he will ever appreciate unless 
thru ignorance and prejudice he forces the wholesaler to abandon 
selling lumber.— WASHINGTON CEDAR & Fir Propucts Co., 8. L. 
Johnson, manager. 





BurraLto, N. Y.—The office of the 
wholesaler is to keep down the real cost 
of getting lumber from producer to con- 
sumer. He does this thru specialized use- 
fulness to his customer or to the mill- 
man, whenever—as so frequently happens 
—by reason of local knowledge, or capi- 
tal or credit, or foresight, he is the one 
best able to supply this specialized serv- 
ice. Experience and established practice 
demonstrate that a large portion, but not 
all, of the entire lumber movement is 
being handled more economically thru 
this definitely valuable agency. The 
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full capacity and overtime. 


for the unsatisfactory price. 
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MOLL 


the members to use the services of the Chicago 
office. 
THURSDAY MORNING 


Over four hundred, including sixty-eight 
ladies, had registered when the Thursday ses- 
sion got under way at 10:30 a. m. 


Report of Transportation Bureau 


W. S. Phippen, traffic manager, in present- 
ing the report of the transportation bureau, said 
that much time had been given to rate adjust- 
ments and hearings before rate committees, de- 
murrage rules, car supply ete. The department 
has received hundreds of requests for assistance 
and advice on various transportation problems 
and has also furnished individual traffic service 
to members, which ineludes quoting rates, obtain- 
ing permits, tracing, diverting, auditing freight 
bills, investigating undercharges and collecting 
claims. Mr. Phippen said: 

During the last year we have actively codper- 
ated with the car service section of the American 
Railway Association in its efficiency program. We 
have had a number of conferences and, where we 
have received reports from the car service section 
of cars held for reconsignment, we have investi- 
gated such cases and, thru the assistance of our 
Members, have arranged for the prompt release of 
the equipment. 

There has been a vast improvement in railroad 
operating conditions. Statistics recently pub- 
lished by the car service section show that the 
loading of forest products for 1923 amounted to 
3,745,485 cars, which is the highest loading on 
record. The total cars of revenue freight loaded 
for 1923 amounted to 49,814,970 cars, of which 
forest products represented 7.5 percent. In es- 
tablishing this record a great deal of credit is 
due the shippers and receivers and also the regional 
advisory boards of shipping and consuming in- 
terests. Our association is represented on these 
boards by many of its members. 

On Jan. 3, 1924, the Atlantic States regional 
advisory board was organized in New York and 
since that time has held two meetings. I was ap- 
pointed a member of this board to represent our as- 
Sociation. The territory of the board covers, 
Toughly speaking, eastern New York, eastern 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware and New Jer- 
sey. The purpose of these boards is to bring 
about a better understanding between the rail- 
Toads and the public of their various operating 
Problems and to assist the railroads in properly 
anticipating the car and service needs, also to 
facilitate the prompt handling and release of equip- 
Ment with the view to handling the maximum ton- 


We could all see it except the manufacturer, running at 
He is piling up stock and turning to 
the wholesaler for assistance in moving it on an unwilling market 
and meanwhile losing no opportunity to condemn the wholesaler 


As a rule the manufacturer is a ‘‘capable maker’’ but a ‘ ‘rotten 
seller’’ and too vain to admit it by calling for the assistance of 
the wholesaler whose whole life is spent in acquiring knowledge 








nage, giving quick and efficient service and avoid- 
ing delays, congestion etc. 

From a preliminary survey made by the lumber 
committee of the board it is expected that the vol- 
ume of lumber required by retail yards in the At- 
lantic States region for the first six months of 
1924 will be at least 10 percent in excess of the 
volume handled in the first six months of 1923. 


The report reviewed briefly the action taken 
by Mr. Phippen’s department to protect the 














W. S. PHIPPEN, 
New York City; 


R. A. JOHNSON, 

Chicago ; 
Traffic Manager Assistant Secretary 
interests of members in the following cases: 
Rates from New York and Jersey shore points; 
proposed revision of rates from the Southeast 
and Mississippi Valley; Pacific costs rates to 
Central Freight Association territory; routing 
restrictions from points in the South to New 
England; car stake allowances; weighing 
rules; disclosing information on freight bills; 
diversion and reconsignment rules, and the 
Wolf decisién on overcharge claims. 


‘*Government and Business’’ 


Joseph E. Davies, association counsel, in 
speaking ‘on ‘‘Government and _ Business,’’ 
said that the association has always had a splen- 


wholesaler holds an unassailable position 
so long as the fact remains that he is 
thus serving the public good. Being 
obliged to maintain his position on merit 
only, under none but absolutely competi- 
tive conditions, the wholesaler appears as 
the best ‘‘true sport’’ in the lumber 
game.—Horace F. Taytor, Taylor & 
Crate. 





did national reputation, which has been greatly 
enhanced and augumented in the last eighteen 
months thru the wisdom, energy, far-sighted- 
ness and breadth of mind displayed by Presi- 
dent Schuette and his co-workers in the other 
associations which have been absorbed. Said 
Mr. Davies: 


It is a first class achievement that the whole- 
salers of lumber in the United- States should have 
been broadminded enough to sink local prejudices 
and jealousies, and to form one national voice 
which will sustain the dignity of the wholesale 
lumber business thruout the country. 


Should Conserve Individual Enterprise 


Government and business have always been 
vitally associated, and they always will be. Gov- 
ernment had its origin in the protection of prop- 
erty rights, and the highest function of govern- 
ment will be tested by the degree to which it con- 
serves and protects personal property rights and 
preserves individual enterprise, and that is the 
very rock of civilization. Economic factors have 
always controlled government, and have destroyed 
governments before this. The Great World War 
had its origin perhaps in economic reasons. Our 
great isolation, and our splendid position today 
as a government, are due to economic factors, as 
we have every natural resource that makes us 
self-sufucient to stand within our own borders, 
permitting us to pursue our own destinies and to 
work out our own ideals of government. Basically 
I submit to you that the relationship between 
government and business is of vital importance to 
the people. We must be vigilant in our applica- 
tion of government to business. 


Associations Powerful Agents for Good 


Mr. Davies then deseribed the changes in 
business conditions during the last ten years 
and their effect on trade associations. He out- 
lined briefly the development and application 
of the Sherman law, and continued: 


In the relationship between government and busi- 
ness the trade association is performing a highly 
important function and purpose. Trade associa- 
tions, when properly organized and conducted, are, 
in my opinion, one of the most powerful agents 
for good and for the perpetuity of healthful in- 
dustrial and financial conditions. 


Mr. Davies called attention to the anonymous 
circular, presumably emanating from the west 
Coast, attacking the wholesaler as a parasite, 
and continued: 


The position of the wholesaler is unassailable ; 
it has been settled by the highest authorities in the 
United States. And it is unfair that men should 
continue to make assaults such as those to which 
I have just referred. In conclusion, permit me to 
say that this association is doing a wonderful work 
in the relationship between government and busi- 
ness in the United States. Its purposes are high- 
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minded and sane, and its activities are keeping be- 
fore the wholesale lumber business the thought 
not only of service to itself but service to our 
common country. It is an association that you 
should be proud to belong to. 

Dwight Hinckley then made a motion that 
the circular mentioned by Mr. Davies be re- 
ferred to the directors with instructions to act 
as seems best in their judgment. , 

On motion of Ben S. Woodhead, the conven- 
tion sent expressions of sympathy and condo- 





MAX MYERS, J. E. MORRIS, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Seattle, Wash.; 
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lence to L. German, jr., on the sickness of his 
father. 

President Schuette announced that H. W. 
Blanchard showed satisfactory progress after 
yesterday’s operation, and that indications are 
favorable for his early and complete recovery. 


Cost of Lumber Wholesaling Discussed 


A. ©. Manbert, of Toronto, Ont., led the 
discussion on cost of doing a wholesale lum- 
ber business, stating that the problem is one 
which should be divided into administration, 
purchasing, credit and selling. ‘‘In adminis- 
tration,’’ he said, ‘‘it is necessary to guard 
against falling back upon old experiences, there- 
by failing to recognize any growing fatty de- 
generation on the part of executives. Purchas- 
ing is purely an individual matter, and credits 
can be handled without any great difficulty. 
The increased cost of doing business,’’ said 
Mr. Manbert, ‘‘unfavorably inspires the dealer 
to get higher prices, and the general accepta- 
tion of poorer credit risks. He continued: 
‘<The main problem connected with the sell- 
ing end is inspiring the salesman to greater 
devotion to the institution he works for.’’ Mr. 
Manbert said that too often the tendency of 
the wholesaler in recent times is as referred 
to by Mr. Ludwig in his address yesterday, 
when he said it has been to help along specu- 
lation, and Mr. Manbert added: ‘‘We have 
been imbued with the idea of catching things 
on the bulge, instead of trying to do an orderly 
and progressive business. We have to bring 
into our business the idea of conducting it on 
the basis of finding a reasonable increment in 
it all the time, and always being in the mar- 
ket.’’ 

W. L. Sykes, Emporium Forestry Co., Utica, 
N. Y., said that the basis of supply is one of 
the most important things to take into con- 
sideration. In this connection he spoke of a 
bill before the legislature in Albany to pre- 
vent the cutting of timber in New York State. 


Urges Study of Cost of Wholesaling Lumber 


Dwight Hinckley expressed the opinion that 
the wholesaling of lumber has been conducted 
in a slipshod, haphazard way. He said that 
recently the directors had sent out to a se- 
lected list of members a questionnaire, with a 
view to getting a line of the cost of doing 
business. Mr. Hinckley continued: 

One reply gave the cost as 7 percent of annual 
sales; another, 1.4 percent. One figured his costs 


at $2.20 a thousand ; one at $3.60 a thousand, and 
another at 52 cents a thousand. This shows con- 





clusively a wide spread in our costs. If we know 
what it costs to do business, we can conduct our 
business more intelligently. I think the time has 
come for this association to make a careful study 
of cost accounting, thru a committee or such other 
agency as may be selected, to find out what it costs 
to do a wholesale business, and to educate our mem- 
bers as to what those costs are. 

In regard to the salesman problem that Mr. 
Manbert touched upon—After talking with many 
people about it I have found only one who has 
agreed with my views as to what a salesman 
ought to get in proportion to what he brings in. 
All these things ought to be considered with a 
view to arriving at some definite conclusions. 

On motion of Mr. Woodhead, the matter 
was referred to a committee for investigation. 


Will Help to Plan Shingle Merchandising 


Roy A. Dailey, manager of the north Coast 
office, discussed the marketing of shingles, 
stating that about 9,000,000,000 shingles were 
manufactured annually in Oregon, Washing- 
ton and British Columbia. He spoke of the 
inroads on the shingle business that had been 
made by patent roofing interests, which have 
central depots or stations all around the coun- 
try, where a dealer can buy and thus cut down 
his overhead. Many mills on the Coast have 
troubles in properly distributing their prod- 
uct, he said, altho selling agencies had been 
started by a few Coast mills. The fact of 
the matter, asserted Mr. Dailey, is that there 
is not overproduction, but underconsumption, 
of shingles. He believed the solution of the 
marketing problem rested with the manufac- 
turers, and thought it would be found that a 
continuous advertising campaign would solve 
this problem. 

On motion of Mr. Hinckley, it was decided 
to appoint a committee that will make an 
effort to help shingle manufacturers in secur- 
ing distribution. 


Directorate Enlarged, Bylaws Changed 


C. A. Mauk, of Toledo, Ohio, presented a 
resolution, which was adopted, increasing the 
number of directors from twenty-seven to 
thirty, to give proper representation on the 
board to Pacifie coast members. 

F. S. Underhill presented the report of the 
committee on revision of bylaws, which was 
adopted. It authorized the following changes 
and additions: Annual dues of north Pacific 
coast members to be $175 to maintain branch 
office activities; initiation fee of $50 to be 
charged new members after Jan. 1, 1925; num- 
ber of directors to be increased to thirty; title 
of ‘‘assistant secretary’’ to be changed to 
‘‘manager’’; one director to be added to the 
executive committee; association headquarters 
to be established in New York City. 


Resolutions of the Convention 


The gist of the resolutions adopted follows: 
The association favors the adoption of Senate 
bill 2054, and House bill 6058, extending to 
three years the time in which action may be 
brought, or complaints filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, for recovery of over- 
charges, thereby giving shippers and receivers 
the same period of time as the railroads now 
have in which to take measures for the recov- 
ery of overcharges; endorsed and supported 
Senate bill 1182, known as the ‘‘MeNary fores- 
try bill’’; expressed approval and endorsement 
of Senate bill 1005, known as the ‘‘Sterling 
arbitration bill’’; thanked E. C. Atkins & Co. 
for furnishing convention badges; thanked the 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce and the Sin- 
ton Hotel for courtesies extended; expressed ap- 
preciation to the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club 
and ladies for the fine entertainment provided; 
thanked the mutual lumber insurance companies 
for appropriate menus for the annual banquet; 
tendered to retiring President Schuette, the 
directors and committees, appreciation for their 
efforts, and offered a fitting memorial to Robert 
B. Rayner, association director who died last 
September. 


Additions to and Changes in Directorate 
Directors elected are: 


Terms expiring in 1925—New directors : Thomas 
B. Hammer, Philadelphia, Pa., to fill vacancy 
caused by the death of R. B. Rayner; Charles L. 
Lindner, Portland, Ore. 


Terms expiring in 1926—New directors: S. L. 
Johnson, Seattle, Wash., elected to fill Frank 
Burnaby’s place; R. P. Shannon, Vancouver, B. 





ey 


C.; J. E. Morris, Seattle, Wash. Directors (whoge 
terms expire this year) reélected: H. W. Blanch. 
ard, Boston, Mass.; G. R. Gloor, St. Louis, Mo.; ¢ 
A. Goodman, Marinette, Wis.; G. L. Hume, Syf. 
folk, Va.; W. H. Schuette, Pittsburgh, Pa.; W, 1, 
Shepherd, Montgomery, Ala.; Robert R. Sizer, New 
York City, and Horace F. Taylor, Buffalo, N. y, 


New President Unanimously Elected 


In placing in nomination the name of 
Dwight Hinckley, of Cincinnati, Ohio, fo; 
president, Ben 8. Woodhead paid a glowing 
tribute to Mr. Hinckley as one of the orig. 
inators of the compulsory arbitration prin. 
ciple, which is now one of the leading tenets 
of the association; and spoke of Mr. Hinck. 
ley’s unselfish service to the wholesale lum. 
ber industry. Mr. Hinckley’s nomination wag 
seconded by George M. Stevens, jr., New 
York City; J. B. Montgomery, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and B. F. Dulweber, Greenwood, Miss, 
Upon motion of F. R. Babcock, nominations 
were closed and Mr. Hinckley unanimously 
elected. 

In expressing his appreciation for the high 
honor conferred upon him, Mr. Hinckley 
pledged his best efforts, with the codperation 
of the membership, in carrying the associa- 
tion forward to greater things. 


Other Associations Send Greetings 


Greetings were extended from other asgo- 
ciations by W. L. Sykes, of Utica, N. Y., rep- 
resenting the Empire State Forest Products 
Association; by B. F. Dulweber, who repre- 
sented the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Insti- 
tute and also spoke for C. H. Sherrill on be- 
half of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, as Mr. Sherrill had been dele- 
gated by that association to attend the meet- 
ing but was called away to attend a meeting 
of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, 
Mr. Dulweber extended to the wholesalers an 
invitation to attend the meeting of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Institute to be held 
May 8 and 9 at Louisville, Ky. Secretary 
Schupner read an invitation from Gilbert 
Hume, of the North Carolina Pine Associa- 
tion, for members of the National-American 
to attend the North Carolina Pine meeting at 
Norfolk, Va., March 27. A message from 
William G. Frost, the oldest member of the 
wholesale organization, was also read by Mr. 
Schupner. 


Officers and Executive Committee 
At a meeting of the board of directors this 





J. B. MONTGOMERY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Of Nominations 

Committee 


H. W. BLANCHARD, 
Boston, Mass. ; 
Elected a 
Director 


afternoon, the following officers were elected: 


First vice president—F. §. Underhill, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ’ 
Second vice president—C. A. Goodman, Marl 


nette, Wis. 

Treasurer—George M. Stevens, jr., New York 
City (reélected). 

| ata ileal W. Schupner, New York 
ity. 

The executive committee consists of the 
president and two vice presidents, W. 
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Schuette, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Horace F. Taylor, 
Buffalo, New York; Charles L. Lindner, Port- 
jand, Ore.; Max Meyers, Cleveland, Ohio; C. 
A, Mauk, Toledo, Ohio; M. J. E. Hoban, New 
York City, and Ben S. Woodhead, Beaumont, 


Tex. 

The principal speakers at the annual ban- 
quet this evening were: Senator Simeon D. 
Fess, of Ohio, and Judge Rowland W. Bag- 
gott, of the domestic relations court of Day- 
ton, Ohio. 


PRESIDENT’S DINNER 


Parlor A of the Hotel Sinton was the scene 
this year of the president’s annual dinner. 
These festive gatherings originated with the 
National association twenty-odd years ago, and 
at that time they were confined to association 
executives and their wives. As the association 
grew, the interest in the affair increased. There 
were about fifty people present on Tuesday 
night, March 18, to partake of the hospitality 
of President Schuette, the attendance compris- 
ing directors and their ladies from Boston to 
San Francisco and from Montreal to Beau- 
mont. F. R. Babcock, of Pittsburgh, Pa., the 
oldest member, having been on the board for 
twenty-five years, was the principal speaker, 
and in his usual happy style presented Presi- 
dent Schuette with a handsome gold enameled 


watch, suitably engraved. Mrs. Schuette was 
the recipient of a leather covered traveling 





B. F. DULWEBER, GKEENWOOD, MISS. ; 
Who Took Active Part in Proceedings 


clock. The token presented to President 
Schuette was the gift of his colleagues on the 
board of directors. 

After the presentation ceremony, President 
Schuette followed the usual program by calling 
upon the various officials present. A magician 
enlivened the proceedings with numerous sleight 
of hand tricks ete. The affair was brought to 
a successful close by a speech from Dwight 
Hinckley, who spoke on the future growth of 
Cincinnati and its high place in the lumber in- 
dustry. 


ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 


On Wednesday afternoon the ladies paid a 
visit to the Rookwood Pottery, automobiles for 
the trip being furnished by the entertainment 
committee of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club, 
of which John R. O’Neill is chairman. Fol- 
lowing this outing a musicale and tea were 
enjoyed at the Cincinnati Country Club. The 
Cincinnati ladies acted as hostesses. The party 
returned to the Sinton at 5:30 p. m. in ample 
time for the evening entertainment, which con- 
sisted of a theater party at Keith’s and a sup- 
per-dance at the Sinton, the host being the Cin- 
cinnati Lumbermen’s Club, members of which 
were on hand with their ladies to welcome the 
visitors and look after their comfort in every 
possible way. 





Wholesalers Express Views on Market Conditions 


J. W. McCLurg, Memphis, Tenn., secretary-treas- 
urer Bellgrade Lumber Co. and president National 
Hardwood Lumber Association: Southern hard- 
woods generally are strong. Wet weather for the 
last four months has interfered with logging. Dry 
stocks are closely shipped up, especially in automo- 
bile items. Sales and shipments at present are 
running ahead of production. There is no chance 
for production to increase materially in the next 
two months. Prices seem stabilized. While pro- 
duction conditions warrant an upward tendency, 
there is a distinct resistance on the part of buyers 
to higher quotations for hardwoods. Conditions 
basically are sound, and I personally look forward 
to an active six months’ period with good pros- 
pects for good business for the remainder of the 
year, 





B. F. Harris, secretary-treasurer B. F. Harris 
Co. (Ltd.), Winnipeg, Man.: My firm is inter- 
ested principally in spruce. In the western prov- 
inces of Canada, the consumption of lumber is al- 
most entirely by farmers, and demand at present is 
quiet. But prospects are very much better than 
they were in 1923. There is large immigration into 
these provinces, principally from England, Scotland 
and the Scandinavian countries. This will create 
a big housing demand and should help the lumber 
business materially. There has been a normal pro- 
duction this winter, slightly in excess of demand. 
Our surplus production goes into the United States, 
and there has been no great accumulation of stocks. 
Prices promise to be steady for the next ninety 
days, I would say. 





C, A. GOODMAN, Sawyer-Goodman Co., Marinette, 
Wis.: Provided crops in the Northwest are good, 
avery good year’s business may be expected. We 
have been having a very good volume of business 
so far this spring. Automobile, furniture, vehicle 
and interior finish people are all buying in good 
volume, and building operations are keeping up. 
It looks as if we will have a good business this 
summer, with possibly still better business in the 
fall. There has been little farm building in the last 
five years, and I believe the country districts will 
use lots of lumber if there is a good crop. BEvery 
element favors continued good demand. 


Greorce F, Kerns, president George F. Kerns 
Lumber Co., Chicago, Ill.: I look for a good busi- 
hess in hardwoods in the Chicago district for the 
next three to five months. There is big housing 
demand, and building operations continue on a 
large Scale. Yard stocks as a rule are normal. 
Prices should remain pretty steady, and I do not 
expect much flucuation either way. If prices re- 
mi Steady, there should be greater market ac- 

y. 





0 Prank Kenr, Seaman Kent Co. (Ltd.), Toronto, 
nt. ; The situation looks promising. Our fac- 
— have been operating at capacity, and I think 
fl Mand will keep up. We specialize in hardwood 
“oring. In Toronto and Montreal building opera- 
tions are lighter, but in other Canadian cities there 


is continued activity. In the Canadian West there 
will be much greater building activity. There is 
some improvement in the export situation; many 
more inquiries are being received and later on a 
much better business should develop. 


P, V. SHOE, president Kosse, Shoe & Schleyer Co., 
Cincinnati: I am very optimistic. susiness is 
holding up well, and we have been pushed to take 
‘are of current demand. It looks as if activity 
will continue thruout the year. Export business is 
improving materially. Prices are about as high as 
they will go. Our interest is largely in walnut. 

FREDERICK S. PALMER, San Franciseo, Calif. : 
Dealers in California pine are pretty optimistic 
and are expecting a good volume of business for the 
rest of the year. Building operations on the Coast 
are encouraging and demand from this source is 
keeping up. Production in California is about 


normal. Priecs for California pine have become 
stabilized and I do not look for much change in 
them. 


J. W. TURNBULL, Wallace Turnbull Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.: In millwork and interior trim business 
in our district there was a big slump last fall. 





JOHN R. 
Chairman 


O'NEILL, 
Entertainment 


CINCINNATI, 
Committee 


OHIO ; 


There was a big rush Jan. 1, and for the first three 
months there has been an abnormal demand. Prices 
have stiffened and I expect them to be maintained 
for at least six months. There is enough momentum 


to carry activity thru the year. The only fly in the 
ointment is the political situation. My firm rep- 
resents the Bristol Door & Lumber Co., of Bristol, 
Tenn., and it has about the same idea. 





GARDNER I. JoNES, Jones Hardwood Co., Boston, 
Mass.: The New England hardwood market is in 
pretty fair shape. Manufacturers are buying mod- 
erately, and I expect them to continue to do so for 
some time. There is a large building program. 
Retail stocks are moderate, and prices have an even 
tone. All in all I would say there are no signs to 
warrant pessimism. 


RatpH McCracken, McCracken & McCall, Lex- 
ington, Ky.: The tobacco situation is not good, 
but otherwise the country is in pretty fair shape. 
We expect a good year in building, and buying for 
this purpose is opening up right now. There are 
more houses going up than for years. There is no 
accumulation of stocks at the mills, and they can 
not catch up in sixty days. Prices are holding 
steady, tho there are a few soft spots in southern 
pine. The consumption in our district is largely 
of southern pine and low grade hardwoods. 





F. R. Bascock, Babcock Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.: There is no question but that there will be 
a good business during spring and summer. We 
have had three months of the best business we 
have ever enjoyed in the hardwood industry. A 
few days of sunshine and there will be renewed 
activity all along the line. The building program 
is set. Hardwoods are very scarce, in many cases 
our stocks are badly shot and bad weather has 
hampered production. ‘The situation is such that 
I am very optimistic. 


Eart Hart, Leland G. Banning, Cincinnati, and 
president Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club: Business 
is fine. Stocks at the mills are short and mill 
operators are independent in their views.  In- 
quiries are coming in at a normal rate, and busi- 
ness has been far in excess of what we expected. 
It looks to me that business has got such a good 
swing it will go along strong for some months. 





W. W. KyiGut, Long Knight Lumber Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind.: I look for pretty good business 
for the remainder of the year. There is a scarcity 
of dry stocks. In Indianapolis building is slow and 
may not equal totals of recent years. There has 
been some slowing-up in the automobile trade, ow- 
ing to overbuying in January and February, but 
buying by this industry ought to improve. I am 
optimistic. 





PETRIE, president Gulf Red Cypress 
Business is good for this time 
of year and is running about up to last year’s 
volume. We expect a very nice volume for the 
remainder of the year. Dry stocks of cypress are 
scarce. Production is about normal. I look for 
steady prices. 


WILLIAM 
Co., Savannah, Ga.: 


J. E. WALSH, treasurer and sales manager James 
E. Stark & Co., Memphis, Tenn.: Present demand 
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is pretty good. ‘There has been trouble with pro- 
duction, owing to the difficulty in getting logs out 
because of bad weather. The demand for interior 
finish and auto stock is much beyond the supply. 
This applies to sap gum, elm and maple. Furniture 
buying so far has been light, but there are signs 
of improvement in that line. Prices look stable and 
I do not believe there will be material changes. 


F. A. DupLpy, Sterling Lumber Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.: There is a little lull in the market. January 
sales have been growing in recent years, but it is 
natural that there should be some slowing-up at 
this time. I think there will be a pretty good 
volume of business during the next few months. 
Building situation is good. We in Philadelphia are 
way behind in housing. We ought to build 10,000 
homes in Philadelphia to take care of the normal 
demand. 


J. J. LINEHAN, Mowbray & Robinson Co., Cincin- 
nati: General conditions in the hardwood market 
are good. Bad weather has been a serious handi- 
cap to production, and business has been retarded 
in many sections. But inquiries and orders are 
very much better than they were thirty days ago, 
and all signs point to a very good year. 


R. P. SHANNON, R. P. Shannon Lumber Co., Van- 
couver, B. C.: The market is slack out west, and 
a number of mills have been shut down wholly or in 
part to curtail production. The production on the 
west Coast reached unprecedented volume owing 
to the Japanese disaster, and this market is now 
glutted. The lumber can not be diverted to the 
domestic market because it is short lengths. De- 
mand in the Canadian West is beginning to show 
signs of picking up, and home consumption is on 
the increase. 


D. H. Mout, D. H. Moul Lumber Co., Cincinnati: 
Hardwood business is somewhat slow, and I do not 
believe that prospects are as good as some people 
seem to think. The auto demand seems to be 
pretty well filled and auto buyers are trying to 


Consulting Committee Endorses Principle 


The Consulting Committee on Lumber 
Standards convened at the Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, Thursday forenoon, for a two days’ 
meeting, to be followed by a meeting of 
the Central Committee on Lumber Stand- 
ards on Saturday, for the purpose of consider- 
ing and acting upon the recommendations 
formulated by the consulting body. Wil- 
son Compton, of Washington, D. C., chair- 
man of the consulting committee, presided. 

All of the various associations and wood 
using industries embraced in the personnel 
of the committee were represented, the at- 
tendance being fully up to that of any previ- 
ous meeting of this body. In view of the 
absence of Charles Hill, of New York, who 
has taken a prominent part in the previous 
deliberations of the committee, and who, on 
January 29, sustained a very bad fracture of 
the hip from being struck by an automobile, 
Chester Hogue, of New York, manager West 
Coast Forest Products Bureau, moved that a 
telegram be sent Mr. Hill, conveying the 
sympathy of his colleagues on the committee, 
and their earnest wishes for his speedy and 
complete recovery. The motion was prompt- 
ly seconded by several and unanimously 
adopted. 

The subjects discussed at Thursday’s ses- 
sions were basic grades for yard lumber and 
for structural timbers, definitions of defects 
and blemishes, grade marking, rough dry yard 
lumber sizes, and moldings. The question of 
grade markings evoked the most discussion, 
the proposition as a whole meeting with de- 
termined opposition from the representatives 
of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ and the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s associations, while 
the retailers’ representatives, tho declaring 
themselves in sympathy with grade marking 
‘fin principle,’’ strenuously contended for 
the elimination of certain provisions, espe- 
cially the proposal that the American Lumber 
Standards insignia include the name or identi- 
fication number of any association or manu- 
facturer, altho willing that associations and 
mills should brand their names, or num- 
bers, on their products if they wish, but not 
as a part of the official grade mark, which, 
they insisted, must consist only of the of- 


bear the market. Prices, I think, are at about top 
for this season. The demand for building lumber 
should be considerably better in April and May. 
Kiln dried lumber has been in excellent demand. 


A. C. MANBERT, president Canadian General Lum- 
ber Co. (Ltd.), Toronto: As a whole, conditions 
are generally fair. The output in Canada is prob- 
ably normal and there are no accumulations of 
stocks. A reasonable demand will furnish all the 
outlet that we need. 


F. B. Pryor, general sales manager W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio: I am convinced that 
we will have a good normal year. I do not look for 
any great buying rush, but expect rather a steady 
grind which will produce a far more healthy situa- 
tion than that of last year. I think the disturb- 
ing elements in business have been pretty well dis- 
counted. Indications point to an improved situa- 
tion abroad and this should be of considerable help. 


J. C. CAMPBELL, Birch Valley Lumber Co., Tioga, 
W. Va.: I am optimistic and can see no reason 
why we should not have a good year in the lumber 
market. Dry stocks are depleted, and our sales are 
keeping up with production. We are nearer up 
to production than we have even been, and every 
indication points to continuance of a good normal 
demand. I really look for a very good year. 


J. C. West, J. C. West & Co., Cincinnati: Busi- 
ness has been very good for two months, and im- 
portant West Virginia, Tennessee and southern 
hardwood mills are sold up on dry stock. There 
is a temporary easing-off in demand at present, due, 
I think, to buyers laying off buying in an attempt to 
depress prices. But mills have sufficient orders 
to keep them shipping for thirty to sixty days, and 
by that time demand should have picked up again. 


JAMES G. WALLACE, Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn.: The lumber industry in our 
section has of course been affected by the situation 
that exists in the Northwest, but this situation is 


Note: A report of the Friday and Sat- 
urday sessions of the Consulting and Cen- 
tral Committees on Lumber Standards 
will appear in the March 29 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. 





ficial insignia and the grade. After pro- 
longed discussion it was moved by C. C. 
Sheppard, representing the Southern Pine As- 
sociation, and seconded by Guy Gray, repre- 
senting the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, that the committee ‘‘endorse the 
principle of grade marking.’’ This motion 
prevailed. The following recommendations 
also were agreed upon: 

That if the grade be marked on lumber of grades 
equivalent to No. 2 Common, and better grades, on 
lower grades the grade mark be optional. 

That if marked at all, every piece of a given 
grade shall be marked, except that unavoidable 
mechanical skips are of course allowed. 

That an easily branded mark or insignia, copy- 
righted and nationally uniform, be used in con- 
nection with grade marking, and be available to 
identify shipments from all mills manufactured in 
accordance with American Lumber Standards. 


Practical Size Committee Reports 


E. S. Hall, chairman of the practical size 
investigating committee, submitted a written 
report reviewing and bringing down to date 
the work of this committee, particularly with 
regard to determining the extent to which the 
use of short and odd lengths is feasible. Mr. 
Hall asked T. F. Laist, of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, to tell of some 
of the findings. Mr. Laist said that in examin- 
ing 310 houses it was found that 54% percent 
of odd lengths joists had been used; that is, 
even lengths had been eut down to fit. An- 
other survey showed that 58 percent of the 
joists could have been odd lengths. He found 
practically no use for odd length boards, but 
found that short lengths could be used to good 
advantage. He said it was safe to make the 
statement that odd lengths are not generally 
used by builders. 


Basic Gradés for Structural Timbers 


The written report of the committee on grade 
recommendations for structural timbers was 





beginning to show signs of improvement.~ The creg. 
tion of the agricultural credit corporation has hag 
a welcome moral effect. In the cities there ig g 
pretty good building program, but there“are no prog. 
pects of the farmers doing anything in building thig 
year. We are hopeful that the future holds promise 
of a gradual improvement in the whole situation, 


STANLEY D. Pearce, Pembroke Lumber Sales Co, 
New York City: We are expecting a fair and ¢op. 
servative business this year. We will have prob. 
ably an even market, nothing exceptional, but 
good normal demand, This is reflected in advance 
orders up to July 1. A feature of the market dyr. 
ing the winter has been the moving of lumber from 
the docks direct to the jobs. Yards have been 
storing very little building lumber. There hag 
been an exceptional shingle market. I look for 
prices to be about normal with no material changes 
either up or down. The factory demand for white 
pine has been very good. 





THOMAS BE. CoaLg, Thomas E. Coale Lumber Co, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: I would say that business {g 
about normal, according to prewar standards. The 
demand for hardwoods in Philadelphia is not ag 
great as the supply, so that competition has been 
very keen. Industrial buyers are purchasing hand 
to mouth. Car builders are buying more than they 
were six months ago. The railroads are buying 
cautiously, but are still taking on a good volume, 
Retail business, I think, is running ahead of last 
year’s. I do not expect a great rush, but I am 
confident that we will have a general normal busi- 
ness for the next six months. Prices, I believe, 
will be sustained. 


THEODORE A, SparKS, Theodore A. Burrows Lun- 
ber Co., Winnipeg, Man.: We are interested only 
in Manitoba spruce, and we find conditions in the 
territory east of Chicago to be very good. At Chi- 
cago and west, however, business is somewhat de 
pressed. But I think they will come back gradu- 
ally. I believe that conditions will continue to be 
good during the year and I do not expect any severe 
fluctuations in prices. 


of Grade-Marking 


then placed in the hands of the committee. 
After a short discussion in which it was argued 
that the representatives of the various manufae- 
turers’ associations were not in position to 
commit their associations offhand to these 
recommendations, Chester Hogue, of the West 
Coast Forest Products Bureau, moved that the 
recommendations be submitted to the asso- 
ciations, with request to report back to the 
consulting committee as soon as_ possible. 

A. Durgin, chief of the division of 
simplified practice, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., interposed a protest, saying 
that the questions involved had already been 
before the industry sufficiently long for all 
interested therein to have become conversant 
with them; and asked that in any event 3 
time limit be stated in the motion, naming 4 
date by which the recommendations would be 
referred back to the committee by the asso- 
ciations having them under consideration. This, 
however, was not done, the motion being adopted 
in its original form. 


Molding Report is Adopted 


The report of the molding committee was 
presented by G. D. Rose, Dubuque, Iowa, in 
the absence of Chairman E. J. Curtis, of Clin- 
ton, Iowa, who was called away by a tele 
gram announcing the death, occurring in Bos- 
ton, of the wife of G. L. Curtis, president of 
the Curtis Companies. 

Mr. Rose reported that the committee recom- 
mended the reduction of the designs appear- 
ing in the present molding book from 255 to 
150, by the elimination of obsolete or unde- 
sirable designs. It recommended the addition of 
10 new designs, and the redesigning of 8, which 
would make the total number of molding de- 
signs to be included in the new book 168. He 
said also that the committee had changed the 
dimensions of certain moldings to conform to 
the new standards of thicknesses of lumber, and 
in a few cases had also changed the widths, 
for the same reason. 


Basic Grades of Yard Lumber 
The basie grade specifications recommended 
by the Forest Products Laboratory, were 
then presented and explained by Arthur T. 
Upson of that institution, from a large chart 
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Jaced on the wall, prints of which were also 
distributed among the committee members. 
This presentation opened up considerable dis- 
cussion, the representatives of the. western 
manufacturers voicing strong opposition to 
the specifications, while the southern pine rep- 
resentatives expressed qualified approval. 

Finally a resolution was adopted, in effect 
as follows, tho this does not purport to be 
exactly the final wording, the resolution being 
hastily drawn and subject to later revision 
and smoothing out: 

The committee is of the opinion that to the 
extent to which differences in the quality of lum- 
per, in conditions of manufacture, and in the uses 
to which the product is put, will, in practical ap- 
plication perform, the basic provisions for the 
grade of lumber should be uniform. 

Pursuant thereto, and in the light thereof, the 


following provisions be submitted to the inter- 
ested manufacturers, distributers and consumers 
of lumber, and the asgociations thereof, for their 
use in the formulation of grade rules, subject to 
report thereon by them at subsequent conference 
to be held on or about July 1, 1925, of the extent 
to which each association publishes and applies 
grading ‘rules for yard lumber, shall, with the aid 
hereof, at that time have formulated its grades 
within the limits of the basic grade specifications 
for yard lumber adopted in general conference at 
Washington, D. C., Dee. 12 and 138, 1923. 


This action ended the first day’s proceed- 
ings, and the committee adjourned to convene 
at 7:35 the following morning, at a breakfast 
session, it being the consensus that the vast 
amount of work confronting the committee 
necessitated starting the day early and keep- 
ing at it until finished in order to have its 


recommendations formulated ready to present 
to the Central Committee on Lumber Stand- 
ards which meets on Saturday. 


Lumbermen Support Home Campaign 


SHEBOYGAN, WIs., March 19.—Elaborate 
preparations are being made by leading local 
lumbermen, and others interested in the con- 
struction of new houses, for the Own Your 
Home campaign, to be conducted here from 
March 25 to 31. Eugene Pantzer, of the Pant- 
zer Lumber Co., is chairman of the finance com- 
mittee, and several other lumbermen are prom- 
inently identified with the committee on ar- 
rangements. A complete exhibition of home 
building products is to be held on the fourth 
floor of the Security National Bank Building. 








Aurora, IuL., March 19.—The ‘‘Own-Your- 
Home Club’’ campaign, which is to be an out- 
standing activity of Illinois retail lumbermen 
within the next year, was officially launched 
Tuesday, March 18, at one of the most en- 
thusiastic meetings ever held by the Northern 
Illinois Lumbermen’s Club. Ninety-three re- 
tailers were in attendance when the roll was 
called at 4 p. m. in the Union League Club 
here, and all gave the movement unanimous and 
hearty endorsement. 

The festive air which characterizes all gather- 
ings of this ‘‘live-wire’’? club was much in 
evidence. The tables were decorated with huge 
bouquets of pink roses, interspersed with green 
carnations and jonquils in honor of St. 





Home building is one of the factors in 
character building. 





Patrick’s Day. Besides the floral decorations 
in the dining room, a number of mottoes pre- 
pared by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN had been 
hung on the wall. A good deal of comment was 
heard regarding these mottoes, some of which 
are reproduced on this page. The superb 
Apollo Quartette of Chicago furnished a variety 
of musical entertainment and led the crowd in 
the singing of popular and old-time airs. Sev- 
eral parodies written especially for the retailer 
were voiced with much gusto by all assembled 
and aided in the digestion of the hearty meal. 

An enthusiastic reception was accorded Elmer 
C. Hole, Chicago, of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, when E. S. Todd, acting as toastmaster, 
introduced him as the speaker of the evening, to 
bring the subject of home-ownership clubs be- 
fore the membership. Before beginning his talk 
Mr. Hole reinisced a bit on a previous meet- 
ing of the Northern Illinois club when he was 
presented with a highly-prized gold watch, and 
touched on the goodfellowship which has al- 
ways characterized the club and made it one 
— outstanding local organizations of the 

te, 

Mr. Hole’s talk centered on three distinct 
points: (1) a favorable atmosphere and how 
to create it; (2) a long slant at the retailer’s 
business; (3) and a short look at the same 
thing. Under the subject of atmosphere he 
gave an enlightening contrast between the 
towns of Butte, Mont., where the general air of 
the community is most disparaging and the 
only publication is the Miner’s News, where 
there is nothing hopeful, helpful or optimistic— 
and Seattle, where all is progress, initiative, 
cooperation, push and purpose. He referred to 
an old file of the Boston Transcript which 
contained the following sentence, ‘‘ Yesterday 
in Boston it was rainy, foggy and dark; but 


Wendell Phillips walked down newspaper row 
and all was bright again.’- Something, Mr. 
Hole said, cleared away the darkness. ‘‘ What 
kind of an atmosphere,’’ he queried of the re- 


tailers, “* do you create when you walk down 
the street of your home town?’’ 

In taking a long slant at the retailer’s busi- 
ness, Mr. Hole brought to mind the fact that 


Illinoisans to Start Own-Your-Home Clubs 


the younger generation must build the founda- 
tion of a lumber business as it is going to 
exist for the next half century. He briefly 
reviewed the tremendous progress that has 
taken place in the art of retailing within the 
last half century and impressed upon the re- 
tailer the fact that he must keep peace with the 
march of progress if he is to succeed. He con- 
trasted the former days of selling lumber 
when the carpenter brought in a bill to be 
figured and purchased some 2x4’s with the pres- 
ent art of merchandizing in which the customer 
walks into the retailer’s office and buys a 
completed home. He referred to the innova- 
tion, an Iowa lumberman, who is selling houses 
completely furnished, even to the curtains, and 
who consummates his sale by handing his cus- 
tomer the key. 

Vision, he said, is what the retailer of lum- 
ber needs—vision such as Germany has ex- 
ercised in granting a bonus to large families, 
and such as the mail-order houses use in keep- 
ing pace with the birth records and furnishing 
catalogs to new-born babes. Cater to the youth, 
he advised. He is the coming customer. Make 
friends of the boys and girls in your town. 
Their potentiality is immense. Enter into the 
spirit and activities of your community, at the 
same time never forgetting the opportunities 
afforded you to increase your sales. Hold hog 
auction sales or poultry shows, after the man- 
ner of the Niles Lumber Co., and incidentally 
sell more lumber. 

Take the overworked word ‘‘Service’’ off 
your letterheads, he continued, and substitute 
‘“Serving’’ instead. The lumber retailer who 
learns to serve and who teaches his staff to 
find pleasure in serving is the retailer who has 
found the key to success. 

Under the topic of ‘‘A Short Slant’’ Mr. 
Hole advocated the immediate start on the 
Own-Your-Home Club idea, together with the 





The face of nature takes on a new ap- 
pearance when viewed from the 
porch of your own home. 





Christmas Own-Your-Home Savings Clubs 
backed by banking interests. He brought up 
numerous instances of towns which had ex- 
perienced a renaissance under the Jaunching 
of an Own-Your-Home campaign—Tacoma, 
Wash.; Grinnell, Iowa; and Grand Rapids, 


Mich., being particularly good examples. 
After Mr. Hole’s general talk on the home- 
owning idea and how it may be capitalized by 
the lumberman, Secretary James F. Bryan, of 
the Illinois Lumber Merchants’ Association, 
explained how the State association plans to put 
the idea into action thru the various towns and 
communities in the State. He said that the 
State association was ready and anxious to co 
operate with the dealers in any town or dis- 
trict, and explained the plan by which the lum- 
work thru the Chambers of Commerce and other 
business interests in his town to organize an 
Own-Your-Home Club and put on a _ home- 
owning exposition. Mr. Bryan’s idea is to 





work thru the Chamber of Commerce and other 
clubs in the various communities to put the 
home-owning idea across and to help the lum- 
ber retailer benefit to the greatest extent by 
having a maximum number of homes in his com- 
munity. 

In emphasizing the needs for homes, he gave 
some startling statistics showing how far be- 
hind the United States is in its home-building 
program and urged the lumberman to do his 
part in advancing the idea of a home for each 
American citizen. At the conclusion of his 
talk, Mr. Bryan asked for the opinions of 
those assembled and requested those dealers 
who desired to have the aid of the State asso- 
ciation in promoting home building campaigns 





This town is YOUR town when you 
own a home. 





in their communities to raise their hands. 
Every man in the room put up his hand, thus 
giving the campaign in the northern Illinois 
territory unanimous endorsement. 

Mr. Todd then called upon the dealers of 
Aurora, Elgin and Naperville for an expression 
of their sentiment in regard to starting the 
Own-Your-Home campaign in their territory im- 
mediately. It was voted to start at once, with 
the assistance of Secretary Bryan, the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, and the Illinois Lumber 
Merchants’ Association. 

Thus was launched the plans for immediate 
action in the northern Illinois district, after 
which the meeting adjourned. 

The splendid showing made was due to the 
efforts of the president and secretary of the 
club, respectively E. 8. Todd, of Aurora, and 
Charles Schwartz, of Naperville. Together 
they are a splendid working team and any 
function in which they have had a hand in 
the preparatory plans is sure to be an en- 
joyable occasion. 


(SPARES 


Urges National Aid for Forests 


New HAveEN, Conn., March 17.—Professor 
James W. Toumey, former dean of the Yale 
University School of Forestry and a recognized 
authority on all that has to do with the growth 
and utilization of timber, is advocating the 
expenditure by the Federal Government of half 
a billion dollars on forest acquisition and for- 
est improvements during the next two decades. 
In a statement prepared for publication, Pro- 
fessor Toumey declares his confident belief 
that this great sum would be wisely expended 
for the purpose he advocates. He says that 
national, State and individual liberality now 
mean productive forests in the future and a 
certainty of a future timber supply. 

The famous Yale forestry expert contends 
that unless prompt and efficient action is taken 
on a national seale for reforestation of waste 
lands and protection of timberlands from fire 
and various destructive pests, it will be difficult 
to obtain wood for innumerable necessary pur- 
poses within the lifetime of persons now living. 
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[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Sioux Fauus, S. D., March 20.—South Da- 
kota is rising rapidly from the financial depres- 
sion that swept the State in January and Feb- 
ruary, following the closing of a number of 
banks, and prospects for normal business condi- 
tions this spring and summer are bright, accord- 
ing to the opinions voiced by delegates in 
attendance at the annual convention of the 
South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion here yesterday and today. More than 250 
dealers, coming from all sections of the State, 
attended the meeting and their faith in the fu- 
ture of South Dakota was evidenced by the 
plans they were making for liberal business. 

The feature of the opening day was the an- 
nual address of James R. Jordan, of Mitchell, 
president. Mr. Jordan, who has been a resi- 
dent of the State for forty-seven years, traced 
the development of the lumber business here 
since that time. He mentioned the problems 
of the farmer and pointed to the direct rela- 
tion existing between rural prosperity and 
good business for the lumbermen. 

‘* AJl business, particularly in our State,’’ he 
said, ‘‘is dependent upon the success of agri- 
culture and I believe it is our duty to take 
every step possible to assist our farmers in mak- 
ing their business profitable.’? He suggested 
that efforts along this line should be devoted 
to inereasing the prices received for farm prod- 
ucts rather than in attempting to reduce the 


Note: A complete report of the annual 
convention of the South Dakota Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association will appear in 
the March 29 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. 





prices the farmer pays for the things he must 
buy. 

One of the points stressed by President Jor- 
dan was the increasing part the lumber dealer 
is playing in the planning of building improve- 
ments and their designing. He said in the 
pioneer days a lumber dealer was a man who 
sold lumber—nothing else. ‘‘Now,’’ he de- 
clared, ‘‘the lumber dealer has become the ad- 
visor of prospective builders. He tells them 
how they should build, what material to use, 
aids them in purchasing their material with- 
out waste and makes himself generally useful.’’ 

Members of the convention committees ap- 
pointed by the president were: 

Auditing—Charles Hanon, of Blunt, Oscar John- 
son, of Parker, O. A. Reitz, of Sioux Falls, and L. 
Cc. Kroh, of Mitchell. 

Nominating—L. H. Blagen, of Madison, E. S. 
Henrich, of Alton, and O. S. Sweet, of Minneapolis. 

Resolutions—L. Loonan, of Sioux Falls, Howard 
Kingsbury, of Sioux Falls, Robert Burns, of 
Mitchell, and T. B. Schoeneman, of Hawarden, 
Iowa. 

The Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
the territory of which is in Iowa, Minnesota, 
and North Dakota, has been recently divided 


— 


South Dakotans See Brighter Prospects 


into districts and members in each district 
meet several times each year. The southwes. 
tern Minnesota district, the meeting of which 
is usually held at Pipestone, was held her 
Thursday evening. 

Another annual event of the opening day was 
the report of James Horner, of Sioux Falls 
secretary and treasurer of the South Dakoty 
Association. Mr. Horner’s figures showed the 
organization had added members during the 
year and was coming to the front in every way, 
In a brief comment in connection with his 
report, Mr. Horner predicted that the coming 
year should be a banner one and urged individ. 
ual lumbermen to aid in bringing the mem. 
bership above the already high mark. 

Motion pictures of construction work particu. 
larly interesting to lumber dealers were shown 
on the first day, the film being furnished by 
the United States Gypsum Co. 

An address by Senator L. G. Atherton, of 
Madison, on prevailing economic conditions 
was one of the high spots of the meeting, 

The election of officers was scheduled to take 
place late Thursday. As usual the Tri-State 
Association of Building Material Salesmen saw 
to it that the visiting dealers had an ample 
supply of entertainment. On the opening night 
they were guests at the State basketball tourna- 
ment in session here, and the convention wound 
up with the annual banquet Thursday night in 
the Odd Fellows Hall. 


Southeast Missourians Urge Need for More Homes 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Care GIRARDEAU, Mo., March 19.—Two in- 
spiring, constructive addresses, discussing the 
problems of the retail lumber dealer, were de- 
livered at the opening session of the Southeast 
Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
here today. One was by Charles E. Kiefner, 
president of this association, the other by E. E. 
Woods, of Claremore, Okla., who made his first 
appearance at a gathering of lumbermen since 
he was elected president of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association. 


Encourage Home Building; Train Mechanics 


Mr. Kiefner referred to some of the disturb- 
ing elements that now affect or threaten to 
affect the serenity of the lumber business. He 
said that the lumber business in this territory 
was marking time, one of the underlying causes 
being conditions on the farms. He called at- 
tention to the plight of the farmer, who was 
losing money, and cited the number of aban- 
doned farms. Lumbermen should be concerned 
in the condition of the farmer, he said. Mr. 
Kiefner expressed the hope that the convention 
would give heed to the question as to how people 
can be induced to build or buy a home, before 
they buy an automobile. He also directed 
attention to the shortage of mechanics in the 
building trades and urged endorsement of the 
movement to help establish trade schools. He 
also urged that lumbermen should enter politics. 
‘<Tumbermen,’’ he said, ‘‘should set a good 
example by extending service wherever they can 
without regard for special privilege.’’ 


Should Support Building Loan Associations 


Mr. Woods began by telling of the work of 
the Southwestern, and praised the late James 
Moorehead for his efforts in building it up to 
the point where it was the second largest lumber 
association. Mr. Woods said that the public 
understood the value of trade associations. He 
told of the bigness of the lumber industry, and 
the importance of the retailer in its distribu- 
tion, from which only a fair profit was made. 
‘<The lumber business is honorable,’’ he said. 
‘“Lumbermen are honest.’’ The speaker said 
that he feared that the line yards did not always 
see things from the standpoint of the com- 
munities in which their yards are located. They 
did: not always help the chamber of commerce 
or other civic bodies. However, he regarded the 
line yards as most efficient, and believed that 


Note: A complete report of the an- 
nual convention of the Southeast Missouri 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association will 
appear in the March 29 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. 





because of their ability to buy in large quanti- 
ties they saved money for the consumers. Mr. 
Woods, too, made a plea for the building of 
homes and their promotion thru building and 
loan associations. 


This Is Association’s Largest Convention 


The convention opened at 2 p. m. in Elks’ 
Hall, with several hundred persons present, the 
best attendance of any convention of the asso- 
ciation. The invocation was delivered by Rev. 
C. H. Morton, of Cape Girardeau. The con- 
vention was welcomed by Mayor James A. 
Barks, who had been the friend of Mr. Kiefner 
since boyhood. The response was by Harry 
Young, of Sikeston, the youngest member of 
the association, who made a happy talk. 

After the reports of Secretary O. T. Pfeffer- 
korn and Treasurer Oscar Fuller had been read, 
committees were appointed, and Mr. Wood 
spoke. Elmer C. Eby, field sales manager of 
the Lehon Co., Chicago, spoke on ‘‘ Promoting 
Sales,’’ telling of methods used by lumbermen 
he had visited. This was the thirteenth lum- 
ber convention he had attended this year. 

Harry D. Gaines, of the Thomas E. Powe 
Lumber Co., St. Louis, Vicegerent Snark for 
the southeastern Missouri district of Hoo-Hoo, 
told of the aims of the order. A happy event 
was the presentation of a gavel by the manu- 
facturers and wholesalers to President Kiefner. 
The presentation speech was made by H. C. 
Gorbet, of the Huttig Sash & Door Co., St. 
Louis. 

THURSDAY MORNING 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

CAPE GIRARDEAU, Mo., March 20.—The first 
presentation to any retail lumber dealers’ or- 
ganization of the plan of the Southern Pine 
Association to use machines to grade-mark 
lumber at its member mills was made this 
morning at the Southeast Missouri Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association’s annual convention. 
The presentation was made by L. E. Sigur, of 
the trade extension division of the Southern 
Pine Association, who spoke on ‘‘Southern 
Pine Manufacturers’ Codperation with the Re- 


tailer.’’ Mr. Sigur said that the codperation 
of the dealer was necessary to make the plan 
a success, and he asked the Southeast Missouri- 
ans to adopt resolutions endorsing the idea 
and promising help in putting the plan across, 

Roy M. Edmonds, staff representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, who spoke on ‘‘The 
Dealer’s Place in the Community,’’ stressed 
the dealer’s importance from the standpoint 
of a home builder. He outlined the ‘‘Bestville 
Plan’’ for promoting a home building cam- 
paign. In introducing Mr. Edmonds, Mr. Kief- 
ner called the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the great: 
est trade paper in the world. 

Ernest Reeves, of St. Louis, representing the 
Associated Industries of Missouri, urged the 
dealers to vote against the proposed work- 
men’s compensation bill to be submitted by 
referendum at the election in November, be- 
cause it was a compromise between the Mis- 
souri Federation of Labor and the radical ele- 
ments in union labor. 

Credits and odd lengths were discussed in 
the open forum. It is likely there will be fur- 
ther discussion of the odd lengths plan sug: 
gested by manufacturers, when the report of 
the resolutions committee is brought up this 
afternoon. 

The association late this afternoon refused 
to adopt resolutions endorsing the action of 
the Southern Pine Association, favoring 
grade-marked lumber. Resolutions were 
adopted favoring standardization of lumber, 
but expressing the belief that odd lengths 
were inadvisable. 


Hoo-Hoo Concatenation Held Wednesday 


Four candidates were initiated into Hoo-Hoo 
at the concatenation last night. The session 
was in charge of Harry D. Gaines, St. Louis, 
Vicegerent Snark for southeast Missouri. The 
speakers at the banquet tonight will be Douglas 
Malloch, of Chicago, of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN; James A. Finch, of New Madrid, and 
Dr. Jean H. Ruff, of Cape Girardeau. 
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Success is only for those who are willing t0 
stand by their standards—who are ready to 
endure the siege of misjudgment—who are pre 
pared to face the fire of criticism and to accept 
defeat until they become vaccinated against it. 
Most men who gave up would have arrived } 
they had kept up. 
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March 22-29—Own Your Home Exposition, Coliseum, 


Chicago. Annual. 

March 26—Westchester Building Material Men’s As- 
sociation, Pennsylvania Hotel, New York City. 
Annual. 

March 27—Florida Forestry Association, Hotel Seminole, 
Jacksonville, Fla. Annual. 

March 27—North Carolina Pine Association, Monticello 
Hotel, Norfork, Va. Annual. 

April 7-12—Home Complete Exposition, Manufacturers’ 
Building, State Fair grounds, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Annual. 

April 8-10—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Hotel 
Paso del Norte, El Paso, Tex. Annual. 
ril 9—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, 
Monteleone Hotel, New Orleans, La. Monthly meet- 
ing. 

April 9-11—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

April 14-15—Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers, 
Hotel Marion, Little Rock, Ark. Annual. 

April 17-18—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

April 17-18—Millwork Cost Bureau, Congress Hotel, Chi- 
cago. Annual. 

April 19-26—Own Your Home Exposition, Sixty-ninth 
Regiment Armory, New York City. Annual. 

April 22-28—General Conference on Lumber Standardiza- 

tion, at Department of Commerce, Washington, D. O. 

April 29—Southwestern Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, St. Thomas, Ont. Annual. 

May 5—Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Annual. 

May 5-8—Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. A., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Annual. 

May 6-7—Associated Cooperage Industries of America, 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual. 

May 6-7—Appalachian Logging Congress, Hotel Sinton, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Spring meeting. 


May 8-9—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, Brown 
Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual, 
May 10—Central Kansas Lumbermen’s_ Association, 


Chamber of Commerce Rooms, Salina, Kan. Annual. 


May 17—East Texas Mill Managers’ Association, Lum- 
bermen’s Club, Houston, Tex. Annual. 


June 4-6—National Foreign Trade Convention, Boston, 
Mass. Annual. 


June 12-18—National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


June 17—Lumbermen’s Club of New Orleans, New Or- 
leans, La. Annual. 


June 18-20—American Society of Agricultural Engi- 
neers, Lincoln, Neb. Annual. 


National Manufacturers’ Annual 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Wasuineron, D. C., March 20.—The Na- 

tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association an- 
nounces that the annual meeting will begin 
at 10:00 a. m., April 17, in Chicago, with meet- 
ings of various standing committees. 

The general meeting will be held the after- 
noon of April 17, and the program includes an 
address by President John W. Blodgett; a re- 
port by Wilson Compton, secretary and man- 
ager; the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the association; a public meeting of the 
board of directors; also a meeting of the board 
of directors of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Credit Corporation. At 5:30 there will 
be an informal meeting of the officers of the 
association with lumber trade press editors 
and representatives. The annual banquet will 
be held at 7:00 p. m. in the Gold Room of the 
Congress Hotel. 

The convention and banquet will be addressed 
by a distinguished group of speakers, which 
1s expected to include Mayor William E. Dever, 
of Chicago; Senator George H. Moses, of New 
Hampshire; Secretary of Commerce Herbert 
Hoover; United States Forester W. B. Greely; 
Gray Silver, legislative representative at Wash- 
mgton of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion; W. H. Schuette, of Pittsburgh; W. S. 
Dickason, of Kansas City, and John H. Kirby, 
of Houston. 

The program for the session of April 18 in- 
cludes a number of addresses for the morning 
Session, and addresses by representatives of 
retailers, wholesalers and consumers at the aft- 
frnoon session. The evening will be devoted 
to an elaborate Hoo-Hoo ceremonial for which 
4 large and enthusiastic attendance is assured. 

he annual meeting will be preceded April 

16, at the same place, by a meeting in the in- 
terest of trade development activities. The 
Purpose of the trade development conference is 





to afford an opportunity to members of the 
staff of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association to discuss activities with representa- 
tives of the various regional associations of 
lumber manufacturers engaged in similar work. 
The term ‘‘trade extension’’ is taken to mean 
(for the purposes of this conference) engineer- 
ing, building code, lumber publicity and adver- 
tising and retail service activities. Among the 
topics suggested for discussion are: Investiga- 
tion and testing of lumber and timber; mem- 
berships on committees of various national 
societies and associations which are important 
factors in establishing good construction prac- 
tice; Government lumber purchasing specifica- 
tions and standards; building code activities 
and publicity and advertising plans. 


Illinoisans to Push Home Owner’s Club 


The regular monthly meeting of the directors 
of the Illinois Lumber Merchants’ Association 
was held at the association office on Thursday, 
March 20, at 10 a. m. 

Reports of the convention were read by the 
various committee chairmen, and it was gener- 
ally agreed that the convention was the most 
successful ever held by the State association. 

The recent meeting of the Northern Illinois 
Lumbermen’s Club, at which it was voted to 
start immediate action 
on the Home Owner’s 
Club idea was brought 
up by Vice President E. 
S. Todd. Mr. Todd out- 
lined briefly what the 
Northern Illinois club 
purposes to do in help- 
ing members to pro- 
mote such clubs and 
also home expositions 
in their respective communities. After consid- 
erable discussion it was decided that the State 
association give the movement hearty and un- 
qualified endorsement, and codperate with mem- 
bers in every way to put the idea across. 

It is planned that Secretary Bryan work with 
the members in their communities, planning and 
organizing Home Owner’s Clubs and assisting 
in putting on ‘‘Own Your Home’’ expositions. 

The entire nine directors were present, in- 
cluding the three elected to the directorate at 
the recent convention: John M. Lyon, La- 
Harpe; Joseph J. Springman, Alton; and Wil- 
liam Baethke, Elgin. E. 8. Todd, of Aurora, 
was present for the first time in his new role 
of vice president. 








Be like a ball player: The thing he is 
always working for is home. 





Change Convention Headquarters 


In a preliminary announcement regarding the 
annual convention of the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Institute, Secretary-manager J. M. 
Pritchard, Chicago, states that the convention 
headquarters have been transferred from the 
Seelbach Hotel.to the Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky. The date remains the same—May 8 and 
9. Further, Mr. Pritchard states that ‘‘the 
convention program, which will soon be an- 
nounced, is being planned with the view of 
presenting these questions (on many vital sub- 
jects) by eminent authorities and opening the 
meeting for full discussion.’’ 


Florida Forestry Annual 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., March 17.—Russell W. 
Bennett, secretary-treasurer, Florida Forestry 
Association, announces that the first annual 
meeting and election of officers of the associa- 
tion will be held at Hotel Seminole, Jackson- 
ville, on Thursday, March 27, beginning at 
10 a. m. 

He is urging every individual or concern in 
the state engaged in the production, distribution 





and marketing of forest products to make an 
earnest effort to be present and take part in 
developing plans for the further activities of 
the association. 

A tentative program has been provided which 
will prove interesting and instructive. 


Forest Protective Bodies Elect 


SPOKANE, WASH., March 15.—The annual 
meetings and election of officers of the North 
Idaho Forestry Association and the five north- 
ern Idaho timber protective associations were 
held Monday and Tuesday of this week in the 
assembly room of the Associated Industries in 
the Eilers Building. Aside from the elections, 
there was little of importance done, the meet- 
ings being given over chiefly to routine matters. 

The matter of blister rust control was dis- 
cussed at the meeting of the forestry associa- 
tion and it was voted to assist in the Govern- 
ment program this summer by supplying a cer- 
tain number of men to work under the direc- 
tion of the Government officials engaged in this 
work. The association also selected the sea- 
son’s fire prevention signs and voted to adopt 
the week of April 21 to 27 as part of the na- 
tional fire prevention week program. The meet- 
ing was attended by about twenty-five repre- 
sentative lumbermen, fire wardens and Govern- 
ment officials, the latter including pathologists, 
entomologists and foresters. 

Officers of the respective associations were 
elected as follows: 


North Idaho Forestry Association 


President—A. W. Laird, Potlatch, Idaho. 

Vice president—J. P. McGoldrick, Spokane, 
Wash. 

Secretary-treasurer—W. D. 
latch, Idaho. 

Directors—A. W. Laird; J. P. McGoldrick; Sig 
Hofslund, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho; Huntington 
Taylor, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho; G. A. Rubedew, 
Post Falls, Idaho; W. S. Rosenberry, Coeur 
d’Alene and T. J. Humbird, Spokane. 

Pende Oreille Timber Protective Association 

President—B. H. Hornby, Dover, Idaho. 

Vice president—Ben E. Bush, Moscow, Idaho. 

Secretary-treasurer—T. L. Greer, Sandpoint, 
Idaho. 

Chief Fire Warden—J. W. Winnington. 

Coeur d’Alene Timber Protective Association 

President—J. P. McGoldrick, Spokane, Wash. 

Vice president—Ben E. Bush, Moscow, Idaho. 

Secretary-treasurer—Huntington Taylor, Coeur 
d’ Alene. 

Directors—Sig Hofslund, C. B. Sanderson, C. 
M. Crego. 

Potlatch Timber Protective Association 
President—A. W. Laird, Potlatch, Idaho. 
Vice president—Ben E. Bush, Moscow, Idaho. 
Secretary-treasurer—W. D. Humiston, Pot- 

latch, Idaho. 

Directors—G. A. Rubedew, C. B. Sanderson, T. 
J. Humbird. 

Clearwater Timber Protective Association 

President—T. J. Humbird, Sandpoint, Idaho. 

Vice president—Ben E. Bush, Moscow, Idaho. 
wee ee eee Fohl, Orofino, 

aho. 

Directors—G. A. Rubedew, A. W. Laird, C. B. 
Sanderson. F 

Priest Lake Timber Protective Association 

President—Ben E. Bush, Moscow, Idaho. 

Vice president—Ole Pearson, Sandpoint, Idaho. 

Secretary—J. Jensen, Spokane, Wash. 

Treasurer—W. Van Canon, Sandpoint, 
Idaho. 

Directors—Ole Pearson, E. C. Oleson, J. Jense, 
E. W. Harris, Ben E. Bush. 


Bumps Can’t Hurt Cypress Secretary 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., March 17.—Secretary- 
manager E. W. McKay, of the Southern Cypress 
Manufeaturers’ Association, returned last Wed- 
nesday from a ten days’ visit to Savannah, 
Jacksonville and other points in the eastern 
division of the cypress industry. During his 
travels Mr. McKay’s train participated in a 
rail accident at Mobile, collided with a Ford 
at a Florida crossing, and bucked its way thru 
a herd of cattle at another point. He emerged 
unscathed from the succession of accidents. 
Admitting that they served to vary the monot- 
ony of rail travel, he emphatically declines to 
recommend that type of ‘‘variant.’’ 


Humiston, Pot- 
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La Salle Club Dines and Elects 


Orrawa, Itu., March 17.—The La Salle 
County Lumbermen’s Club regular annual busi- 
ness meeting was held Friday of last week at 
the Clifton Hotel, and was followed by a fine 
dinner. About thirty members were in at- 
tendance. Secretary James Bryan, of the IIli- 
nois Lumber Merchants’ Association, who for- 
merly lived here, was a guest. Matters of inter- 
est were discussed in an informal way. It is 
claimed that this lumbermen’s club has been 
in existence longer than any similar lumber- 
men’s organization in this State. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: 
> President—J. F. Seitz, Peru Coal & Lumber Co., 
eru. 

Vice president—F. T. Rolph, Streater Lumber 
Co., Streater. 

Secretary-treasurer—F. B. Blliott, Elliott, Hay- 
den & Co., La Salle. 


Directors—The above and Charles Doherty, 
Hunter, Doherty & Co., Spring Valley; Hamilton 
Maze, W. H. Maze Co., Peru; E. R. Lambert, 


Tonica; Forest Graves, Seneca. 


Told Pine Auto Bodies Successful 


JACKSON, Miss., March 17.—The attendance 
at last Thursday’s meeting of the Lumber- 
men’s Club was very good, notwithstanding 
several members had not returned from the 
Southern Pine Association annual at New Or- 
leans. The feature of the program was a talk 
by Dean Holmes, railroad commissioner of 
Mississippi, who told the workings of the com- 
mission and the important relation it bore to 
the lumber industry. He told how they could 
work together for the good of all. 

A very interesting talk developed from a call 
on Henry C. Yawn, jr., local manager of the 
large plant of Martin-Parry Corporation, Lum- 
berton, Miss., who was a visitor at today’s meet- 
ing. Mr. Yawn gave a history of this com- 
pany’s southern venture, saying it was now on 
a firm foundation, having long since passed the 
experimental stage. He said truck and auto 
bodies made from longleaf pine were proving a 
success. The early difficulties encountered in 
obtaining proper sizes of material had been 
overcome, and they were now using plain 
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Details Experiences as Lumberman 


SHREVEPORT, La., March 18.—As is customary 
at its regular monthly meetings, the Shreve- 
port Lumbermen’s Club calls in one of its mem- 
bers or some other well known lumberman to 
give a brief resume of his or their experience 
in the lumber business. The speaker at to- 
day’s meeting was A. J. Peavy, president of 
the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co., of this city. 

Mr. Peavy detailed his experience from the 
time when he was a boy on a small farm, after- 
ward becoming a school teacher and then a 
clerk in a general store. He attributed his 
first step toward success to the fact that he 
arose during the middle of the night to sell a 
fiddle string to some all-night dancers whose 
fiddle went out of commission because of the 
breaking of a string. His explanation of the 
sale to his boss contributed to his advance- 
ment, he said, until in 1893 he went into the 
logging business. Then he was forced into the 
lumber manufacturing game because the com- 
pany he had been selling logs to was forced 
into receivership and he took over the reins. 

Further, Mr. Peavy said: 

Early in my experience as a manufacturer I was 
impressed with the value of association and co- 
operation in business. Thru contact and acquaint- 
ance reputations are established, men and institu- 
tions become known as do the principles and ethics 
for which they stand. The exchange of ideas 
tends to efficiency in organization and at the same 
time gives prominence to those seeking to improve 
their service. I have always been identified with 
organizations and associations representing the 
southern pine industry. I believe in such work 
for I recognize in it the opportunity for service 
to the industry and to those whom the industry 
serves. I commend the practice to you, and es- 
pecially to you young men starting out.’ 

Mr. Peavy told of his attendance af the re- 
cent Southern Pine Association annual and of 


the importance of the organization, stressing 
its trade extension activities; and also the 
progress that had been made in the standardiza- 
tion of lumber sizes and grades. He told of 
the adoption by the pine association of the 
principle of trade and grade-marking of its 
producis, which he predicted would before long 
come into general practice by all manufactur- 
ers. Development of cut-over lands and re- 
forestation were also discussed by Mr. Peavy as 
was the effect of taxation upon owners of tim- 
ber lands. 

In conclusion he said regarding the trend of 
the times: 

Lately I have been greatly impressed with the 
trend of affairs in government and I am sure you 
gentlemen have felt much the same about it. It 
seems opportune that I should take the occasion 
to remind you that we are all holders of shares 
in our Government and we should give careful 
thought and attention in selecting our representa- 
tives; and after we select them let’s stand behind 
them when they serve and call upon them when 
they do not. We all have the right to urge upon 
our lawmakers—State and national—the need of 
attention to important matters of public interest. 
And for my part I propose to exercise that privi- 
lege more in the future than I have in the past. 


Western Illinois Club Meets 


GALESBURG, ILL., March 19.—Yesterday at 
the Galesburg Clubhouse was held the annual 
meeting of the western Illinois Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Club, which began with a luncheon at 

noon, followed by the 
“== business meeting at 2 
| o’clock in the after- 
noon. Committees were 
appointed and there 
was a general discus- 
sion of various matters 
of interest, including a 








JOHN M. LYON, 
La Harpe, IIl.; 
Elected President 











talk by Secretary James 
F. Bryan, of the Illinois 
Lumber Merchants’ As- 
sociation, Chicago.. The 
officers elected were: 

President — John M. 
Lyon, La Harpe. 


Vice president — John 
Robinson, of Robinson 
Lumber Co., Abbington. 


Secretary-treasurer—Walter Haydter, of Alex- 
ander Lumber Co., Blandinsville. 


Directors—H. E. Chamberlain, York; C. D. Ta- 
ber, Keokuk, Iowa; Jack Lewis, Chicago. 

There was a dinner at 6:30 after which there 
was music, including community singing led 
by E. E. Hinchliff, of Galesburg. The Gales- 
burg Ladies Orchestra also gave several much 
appreciated selections and the violin solos by 
Dewitt Depue were greatly enjoyed. The prin- 
cipal talk of the evening was given by Ander- 
son Pace, of the Pace Advertising Co., Chicago, 
in which he imparted some valuable information 
as to advertising and merchandising. 

The dinner was given the retailers with the 
compliments of the salesmen. 


Club Discusses Trade Conditions 


EVANSVILLE, InpD., Mareh 17.—The regular 
monthly meeting of the Evansville Lumber- 
men’s Club was held at the New Vendome 
Hotel here on Tuesday evening, March 11. 
There was a fine luncheon served, after which 
trade conditions were discussed for a while, 
it being the opinion of members present that 
as. soon as weather conditions became more 
settled that there would be a marked improve- 
ment in business. Following the discussions 
films of the Pacific Lumber Co. were shown. 
Foreman and superintendents of several of the 
local wood consuming plants were present for 
the showing of the films. The next meeting 
of the club will be at the New Vendome Hotel 
on Tuesday night, April 8. 





ee 


Lumber Clubs and Exchanges 


Dinner Dance to Hold Surprise 


MemPHIS, TENN., March 18.—Friday, March 
28, has been selected as the date for the dinner 
dance to be given by the Lumbermen’s Club 
of Memphis. The Hotel Gayoso is the place 
and the hours are from 7 to 12 p.m. A special 
program of entertainment has been arranged 
during the dinner hour, while a splendid or- 
chestra will dispense music thruout the evening, 
The entire program is being arranged by the 
entertainment committee, of which Frank Bruce 
is chairman, and the latter says it has some- 
thing in the way of a genuine surprise up its 
sleeve. Members are looking forward with 
unusual pleasure to the event because of the 
splendid reputation as a host the club enjoys. 

The regular semimonthly meeting, March 20, 
has been postponed until March 22 because of 
the funeral of Roland Darnell, one of its prom. 
inent members, which will be held on Thursday. 


First Meeting Under New President 


ToLEDO, OHIO, March 17.—Sixty-six members 
of the Toledo Lumbermen’s Club last Saturday 
listened intently to the message of C. D. Hardy, 
of Swift & Co.’s public relations department, 
Chicago, who delivered the chief address at the 
club’s first meeting of the year in the dining 
room of the Toledo Chamber of Commerce. Mr. 
Hardy said in part: 

The purchasing power of the farmer, according 
to car ful estimates, will be increased this year by 
two billions of dollars over last year. All is not 
yet well with the farmer but his position is con- 
stantly getting better. Producers of raw mate- 
rials and consumers of the finished commodities 
are closer together than is usually thought; they 
are as interdependent as cause and effect. The 
purchasing power of one is dependent upon the 
purchasing power of the other. The future will 
bring prosperity in proportion as prosperity can 
be brought all along the line. 

The meeting of the club was led by Walter 
Schuller, of the Witker Manufacturing Co., who 
is the new president of the organization for 
1924. Mr. Schuller has been exceptionally ac- 
tive in the club’s affairs for a number of years 
and the membership feels confident of a highly 
successful year under his guidance. 


Holding Company Takes Over Mill 


PORTLAND, ORE., March 15.—It was announced 
authoritatively today that the Oregon Kalama 
Lumber Co., with headquarters here, has sold 
its mill, timber and logging camps and is now 
purely a holding company. The mill at Win- 
lock is now owned and operated by the F. E. 
Veness Lumber Co.; the railroad and logging 
operations and the timber in Washington are 
owned and operated by the Winlock & Toledo 
Logging & Railroad Co., with headquarters in 
Toledo, Wash., and of which the following are 
officers: J. A. Veness, president; John W. 
Towle, Vice president, W. D. Moreland, secre- 
tary, and A. C. Shives,; treasurer and general 
manager. Oregon Kalama Lumber Co. today 
moved into a new suite in the Lumbermen’s 
Building, in which the Nebraska Bridge Sup- 
ply & Timber Co. will also have its offices. 

In addition to his duties as an officer in the 
Oregon Kalama Lumber Co., Mr. Moreland will 
return to and become identified with the Ne- 
braska Bridge Supply & Timber Co., for which, 
for some fifteen years prior to 1922 he was the 
west Coast manager. The Kalama mill, which 
is almost entirely a cargo project, operated 
under lease, will remain idle until either lumber 
prices advance or log price decline, Mr. More- 
land stated today. 


EXECUTIVES WHO are abreast with modern 
progress know that they will prosper more by 
sharing the results of their experience with oth- 
ers than they will by trying to hide them, 80 
trade secrets of a nontechnical nature are 
things of the past in all well-managed plants, 
and the practice of business is becoming as 
much of a profession as the practice of law or 
medicine. ' 
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Blister Rust in Western Europe 


The various outbreaks of white pine blister 
rust in northeastern United States and in On- 
tario, Canada, and also in western Canada and 
northwestern United States, have attracted 
marked attention to this highly destructive dis- 
ease attacking one of our most valuable conif- 
erous trees. This is an imported pest and has 
been known in Europe for many years. A 
recent department bulletin of the United States 
Department of Agriculture—No. 1186—deals 
with ‘‘White Pine Blister Rust in western 
Europe,’’ and the statement is made that Eu- 
ropean scientists have confined their research 
almost exclusively to the biology of the fungus 
which causes the disease, but their suggestions 
as to control yield nothing definite on the prac- 
tieal application of control measures suited to 
American conditions. 


Uses Wooden Railway Rails 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 15.—The early horse- 
drawn tram railways, and also the first steam 
railroads, used wooden rails, which use of wood 
has been again revived by Arthur W. Arnold, of 
this city, who is interested in lumber transpor- 
tation, and has built locomotives and cars that 
run on wooden rails. These rails are 6x6-inch 
timbers and the wheels of the engines and cars 
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Locomotive which runs on wooden rails 


have rubber tires with a special flange on the 
inside. The accompanying photograph shows 
one of the ‘‘locomotives’’? which uses wooden 
rails. The operator handles the machine from 
the elevated cab, thus leaving the deck of the 
tar clear for its load. The background of the 
picture is the rear of a large signboard. 

Mr. Arnold has been an expert on pole rail 
systems for motor trucks for many years, and 
an account of his work in that line, with illus- 
trations, including a portrait of Mr. Arnold, 
Was given in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Sept. 
14,1918, page 46. 


Upbuilding Export Trade in Laws 


InDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 17.—Patience is 
the chief requisite in the development of an 
export business, J. M. Tantum, export manager 
for E. C. Atkins & Co., said in reviewing the 
growth of the export business of that company 
in the last twenty years, at a meeting of the 
foreign trade committee of the Indianapolis 


( ' , 
thamber of Commerce recently. Said Mr. 
Tantum : ; 





Creation of foreign business is necessarily a slow 
y ocess, because it involves something in educa- 
amen works both ways. We first become edu- 
hese we, Ue fact that we must transact our busi- 
pose with the foreign merchant in his way, not 
wh 8. The American merchant can not always see 
wa the foreign merchant should have a thing his 

Y, but he will have it that way, and the logical 


thing to do, if results are to be the object, is to 
abide by the dictum. More than two years ago 
our export department obtained a request from an 
Oriental merchant fdr quotations on certain prod- 
ucts, and we gave him the information. We re- 
ceived no further word from him until a recent 
date, when he placed a large order with us, open- 
ing up a new source of business. That is illus- 
trative of the way business is done in the Far 
East. Manufacturers of the middle West have an 
even break with manufacturers of any other part 
of the country in the export business, as shipping 
rates are competitively equal when the product 
reaches its destination. 


HOO-HOO DOINGS 


Make Trip to Cloquet 


DuLuTH, MINN., March 18.—Members of the 
Duluth Hoo-Hoo Club held their weekly lunch- 
eon at Cloquet, Minn., as guests of the Wood 
Conversion Co., manufacturer of ‘‘ Balsam 
Wool.’’ Forty members of the club made the 
trip, and with officials of the Cloquet wood- 
working industries including the Wood Con- 
version Co., the Northwestern Paper Co., the 
Weyerhaeuser sawmill interests, and of the 
clothes pin factory a party of sixty were at 
the luncheon. An address of welcome was given 
by Rudolph Weyerhaeuser. C. I. McB. Nair, 
manager of the Northwestern Paint Co., volun- 
teered the information that the paper mill had 
perfected a process for turning out a tough, 
serviceable grade of paper from jackpine fiber, 
thus enlarging the use of that for wood in 
another industry. kK. W. Davis, manager of 
the Wood Conversion Co., touched upon the 
difficulties the company had encountered in 
perfecting its processes before its product was 
brought up to its present form. 


Hear Talk on Lumber Industry 


St. Louis, Mo., March 18.—Laurent M. 
Tully, of the L. M. Tully Lumber Co., and 
past Snark of the Universe of Hoo-Hoo, gave 
a pratical talk on lumbering and sawmill oper- 
ations at today’s luncheon meeting of the Hoo- 
Hoo Club of St. Louis at American Annex 
Hotel. It was an informal talk, part of a pro- 
gram of discussions by lumbermen on problems 
of the industry. 

Mr. Tully gave the lumbermen present the 
benefit of his years of experience in the lum- 
ber trade, and his story was told in a fasei- 
nating manner. Harry D. Gaines, of the 
Thomas E. Powe Lumber Co., and Vern Cor- 
nelius, of the Cornelius Lumber Co., were among 
those who took part in the discussion. 

J. K. James, of the R. M. Morris Lumber Co., 
chairman of the entertainment committee, an- 
nounced that the club’s dinner dance had been 
postponed from next Thursday to the follow- 
ing Thursday. 

C. A. Morgan, of the Boeckeler Lumber Co., 
won the attendance prize. The meeting was in 
charge of the Sterling Lumber Co. In the 
absence of its president, J. H. Allen, Will Lock- 
wood of that company, presided. 

‘‘Salesmanship’’ will be discussed at the 
next meeting next Tuesday. 


Hoo-Hoo Appointments 


St. Lovuts, Mo., Mareh 18.—Announcement 
was made at Hoo-Hoo headquarters today that 
arrangements had been made for a concatena- 
tion at Lubbock, Tex., May 3, with Vicegerent 
Snark Tom Hayes, of the Panhandle district, in 
charge. 

The following appointments also were an- 
nounced at headquarters: 


S. F. Norton, Badger Coal & Lumber Co., Ogden, 
Utah, Vicegerent Snark of the Ogden district. The 
other Utah Vicegerent is H. K. Cromar. The ap- 
pointment was made by Snark C. D. LeMaster. 

Harry L. Parsons, of Cairo, Vicegerent Snark 
for southern Illinois, to succeed J. L. Corn; ap- 
pointment made by Supreme Bojum J. H. Allen. 

John A. Dodd, Middletown, Conn., Vicegerent 
Snark for Connecticut, to succeed N. B. Richards. 

H. F. Rieff, Rieff Lumber Co., Little Rock, Ark., 
State counselor for Arkansas; appointment made 
by Supreme Bojum J. H. Allen. 

















A warranty deed is the noblest “deed” 
ever performed by man. 
Buy a home. 


100% MORE SERVICE 


for only 25% more cost 








1%” maple flooring #” maple flooring 


The entire extra thickness of the 14,” maple 
flooring is above the tongue and groove. One- 
half inch of hard Michigan maple as against 
one-quarter inch; right where the wear is. See 
illustration above. You get double the wear for 
only one-quarter extra cost. This is the floor- 
ing to use for heavy service buildings. 


Use our Maple Flooring for hard wear, for 
factories, warehouses, mills—new construction 
or repairing old floors, BECAUSE it is thoroly 
dried to prevent shrinkage; accurately dressed 
and matched, so all edges come together, fitting 
perfectly; guaranteed for grade in accordance 
with Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion grades. 


Wire our expense for prices 


E: BARTHOLOMEW HARDWOOD Co 


4052 Princeton Ave., CHICAGO Tel. Boulevard 0636 
3-22-24 
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The Simplex Actuary 


Quotes Lumber by the Piece 
SAVES 


Time 


Quoting lumber by the Piece 
instead of by the thousand 
feet is a real selling advan- 


Money tage. Your customer better 
Mental understands such a price. 
Effort The Simplex Actuary simpli- 
Customer’s fies figuring, eliminates frac’ 
Patience tions, and is absolutely accu- 
Makes rate. Itincreases the selling 
Selling efficiency of your salesmen. 
Easier This is ao — ner 
Create it is used with the Simplex 
yon oa loose-leaf Price Book. 


Investigate Special 
-Combination Offer 


of these two time saving, money making 
books for lumbermen. The coupon below 
will bring you full particulars— mailit NOW! 


Earl M. Hiatt 


MALCOLM, NEBRASKA 
Mail this Coupon Toda: 


EARL M. HIATT, 
Malcolm, Nebraska 


Without obligation, please send me complete 
data regarding your SPECIAL Combination Offer 
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Company : 
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West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 





WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 


























White Pine MINNESOTA 
WESTMONT 
LONG and SHORT LEAF 


Yellow Pine 


ALso | 
WM. SCHUETTE CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 











S@m B.W.Cross Lumber Co. 
~( 301 Oliver Building 
= Pittsburgh, - + Pa. 


White Pine, Yellow Pine, Hemlock & Fir 

















MICHIGAN | 








Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 

Western White Pine and Idaho White 

Pine for direct shipment from Idaho 
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VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Manufacturers of 17 different species 


of Northern Hardwoods 


17 


HARDWOOD Eertasliig — 








114 kinds Maple, Beech, Birch and Oak Shipped in 

Mixed Cars with Northern & Southern Hardwoods. { 

NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 


And does it accurately. _A book to use for figuring 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, yard 
inventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determining 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door and 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 32 and 48-inch widths and various other valuable 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary, price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Cincinnatian Heads National-American 


(Continued from front page) 


was incorporated in 1910, Mr. Hinckley being 
president and treasurer. The company’s 
headquarters is at Gest and Dalton streets, 
Cincinnati. Yards are maintained at Cin- 
cinnati and Cleveland, Ohio. The company’s 
selling territory includes eastern Indiana, 
Ohio, Michigan, western Pennsylvania, west- 
ern New York, Kentucky, and West Vir- 
ginia. Southern pine, cypress and redwood are 
the principal woods handled. The company does 
not maintain exclusive agencies for any south- 
ern mill, but has business relations with a 
large number of producers thruout the South. 
It has the exclusive agency in its territory 
for the Union Lumber Co., Fort Bragg, Calif. 
The established policy of the company is to 
sell to retail yards only, maintaining the 
principle of 100 percent dealer distribution. 

Mr. Hinckley recently was instrumental in 
forming the Felt Lined Siding Co., of Cin- 
cinnati, of which he is president. This com- 
pany manufactures and markets weather 
boarding, reinforced with asphalt felt, for 
home construction. 

Mr. Hinckley was born at Oxfe:d, Ohio, 
December 27, 1878, being a son of Dr. Her- 
schell Dwight Hinckley, a highly respected 
surgeon. After graduating from high school, 
he attended Miami University, at Oxford, of 
which institution he is now a trustee. He 
married Miss Ethelyn Dowell, the daughter of 
a prominent family of Cincinnati, and they 
have two children, Miss Ann and Timothy. 
Mr. Hinckley is active in the affairs of the 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, serving as 
a director for three years, and is a member 
of the Queen City, Business Men’s and 
Maketewah Country clubs. He finds his 
principal recreation in golf, and is a member 
of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Golf Asso- 
ciation. He also takes an active interest in 
the meetings of the Lumbermen’s Club of Cin- 
cinnati, with whose members he enjoys wi:!> 
popularity. He is a member of the Centrai 
Committee on Lumber Standards, and has 
taken an active part in the efforts of that 
committee to establish a program of stand- 
ardization in which all branches of the in- 
dustry might unite. 


Year Book of Cost Accounting 


Each year a valuable addition to the litera- 
ture of cost accounting is made by the Na- 
tional Association of Cost Accountants, an or- 
ganization of 3,300 cost men and business man- 
agers of the United States, Canada and foreign 
countries. The 1923 book, comprising nearly 
four hundred pages, is by far the best that the 
association has put out. It contains a report 
of the fourth International Cost Conference, 
held in Buffalo, Sept. 10-13, 1923, which was 
attended by about seven hundred cost men, 
business managers and executives, public ac- 
countants and industrial engineers. 

The following are the titles of papers read at 
the convention and reproduced in the book: 

Methods of Wage Payment as Related to Costs. 


To What Extent and in What Manner Should 
ae Cost Figures be Given to Department 
eads 


Actual Examples of the Advantageous Use of 
Operating Budgets. 


On What Basis Should Raw Material Be Charged 
Into Production Costs? 


Should Detailed Cost Work Be Centralized in 
the Head Office? 


Relation of Planning and Dispatching to Cost 
Accounting. 


How Far Is It Proper for a Trade Association 
ee, Cost Information Among Its Mem- 

The last named subject was handled by 
R. 8. Kellogg, secretary News Print Service 
Bureau, well known to lumbermen as a former 
United States forester and association secre- 
tary. Mr. Kellogg’s paper and the discussion 
that followed will be read with the greatest 
interest by lumbermen, particularly those en- 
gaged in manufacture. 

Closely related to Mr. Kellogg’s subject was 


that of Grafton Whiting, statistician Nationa] 
Container Association, an organization of ¢or. 
rugated and solid fiber box manufacturers. 
‘‘Gathering of Statistics by a Trade Associa. 
tion.’’ 

Another paper, ‘‘The Future of Trade Aggp. 
ciation Cost Work,’’ by C. R. Stevenson, of the 
Stevenson Corporation, New York City, contains 
suggestive material for lumbermen; and the 
discussions that followed these papers throw 
many interesting sidelights on the problems cop. 
fronting trade organizations. 

Copies of the 1923 Year Book may be ob. 
tained from the association at 130 West 42nq 
Street, New York City, at $3 each. 


Hundreds of Boys Build for Birds 


PirTsBuRGH, Pa., March 17.—Conducted as 
an incentive to youth to cultivate an interest 
in handicraft and in the welfare of native song 
birds, the Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph is 
holding its eighth annual bird house exhibit, in 
connection with the annual contest in the con- 
struction of bird houses, feeding stations and 
bird baths. As a result, twenty boys and twenty 
girls will be given a trip later in the spring 
or early summer to the national capital at the 
expense of the newspaper. 

Thousands daily are visiting the bird house 
exhibit, together with the exhibit of specimens 
of the girls’ handiwork, at a prominent down- 
town location. Each bird house is designed 
by the contestant to suit the tastes and habits 
of some variety of bird of his own selection, 
and honors are awarded on the basis of work- 
manship, appearance and adaptability of the 
bird houses and feeding stations entered, 
Houses and feeding stations were entered for 
about every known variety of bird that makes 
this region its home during all or any part of 
the year. 

Perhaps 2,000 of the bird houses are on ex- 
hibition, many of them representing artistic 
taste and workmanship, and about every con- 
ceivable design. The rustic style of architec- 
ture prevails to a large extent. The judges 
noted a ‘‘substantial increase in the number 
of entries of bird houses and feeding stations, 
a marked improvement in the workmanship and 
designs, and an absence of flashy, inappropri- 
ate finishing colors, which gives the specimens 
a much better appearance and makes them more 
attractive to the birds.’’ The judges care- 
fully examined every specimen submitted and 
found that ‘‘a large majority were made of 
good material, properly designed and skillfully 
constructed.’’ The comparatively small num- 
ber of bird baths is regretted by the judges, who 
say ‘‘the building of a bird bath offers an ex- 
cellent opportunity for working with plastic 
material, an experience every boy should have.” 

The judges of the contest were: T. Walter 
Weiseman, Chronicle Telegraph bird man; John 
M. Phillips, Pennsylvania State game commis- 
sioner; R. H. Santens, chief taxidermist, Carne- 
gie Institute; Joseph M. Speer, manual train- 
ing supervisor; John A. Fox, manual training 
instructor, and Dr. A. L. Lewin, member of the 
Pittsburgh board of education. 

Charles (Chief Grizzly Bear) Smith, promi- 
nent in the Boy Scouts of America, served as an 
honorary judge in the bird house contest. Mr. 
Smith is a noted author and lecturer on wild 
life. : 


Plant Oak for Tree Surgeon 


Kent, Onto, March 17.—In front of the 
Roosevelt High School last Saturday, in the 
presence of a large assemblage, an oak tree was 
planted as a memorial to John Davey, known 
as ‘‘the father of tree surgery,’’ whose death 
occurred a short time ago. His son, Martin L. 
Davey, member of Congress from the fourteenth 
Ohio district, conducted the ceremony, which 
constituted the concluding feature of the grad- 
uating exercises of the Davey Institute of Tree 
Surgery. ‘The career of John Davey,’’ said 
his son, ‘‘should be an inspiration to the young 
men of today, as he overcame many early handi- 
caps, and even taught himself to read thru the 
aid of a New Testament, after he reached man- 
hood.’’ 
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What’s a Lumberman? 
I’m closer to the fifty line: 

A little large around the waist, 
Not quite so quick each step of mine, 
And fewer things I do in haste; 

§o, if I mention now and then 


- The older breed of lumbermen, 


If critical, inclined to scold, 
Remember, folks, I’m getting old. 


And—well, what is one, anyway? 

These ‘‘lumbermen’’ we talk about? 
I’m getting cranky, as I say, 

But, none the less, I’ve figured out 
The definition of the word, 
The only one I ever heard, 

The only one that ever can 

Define, describe, a lumberman. 


Got any slivers in your hands? 
Or have you ever had .’em there? 
Well, you can own your timberlands, 
North, South or West or anywhere, 
And you can have an office, desk, 
And woodland pictures picturesque, 
And make a million dollar sale, 
But slivers really tell the tale. 


Your mill may have a mighty gang, 
Your yard may reach a half a mile, 
But if you never felt the pang 
Of slivers for a little while, 
If you have never used a knife 
Or needle some time in your life 
To dig some little splinter out, 
Your title I will have to doubt. 


I’ve had to do it, thank the Lord, 
Dig slivers on a summer’s day; 
I know the feeling of a board, 
And slivers, too, I’m glad to say. 
It’s long ago, I must admit, 
Since last I swung a double-bit 
And pulled a cross-cut when a kid, 
But, long ago or not, I did. 


If I’d a boy I’d like to make 
A lumber merchant great or small, 
I’d send him up to Rainy Lake, 
South, West, or anywhere at all, 
And let him get some slivers in, 
Some splinters underneath his skin, 
So he’d know how, just like his dad, 
To handle boards, because he had. 





Between Trains 


Tart, CaLir.—You can stand on a hill over- 
looking Taft and see sixty miles of oilwells, if 
you can see that far. We were surprised to 
learn from a geologist that oil is supposed to 
be the decomposed remains of illimitable tril- 
lions of infinitesimal insects, so when you say a 
man has the oil bug you are more or less 
scientifically exact. Oil is generally found in 
a dome formation, altho the dome may not 
appear above the earth’s surface. We wish 
oil hadn’t appeared in the capitol dome the 
way it has. 

_ We came to Taft at the invitation of the Scot- 
tish Rite Club, and found a fine Masonic temple 
a8 a proof of the people’s confidence in the per- 
manence of the community. 





_ Sancer, Cauir.—Sanger is a familiar name 
m the lumber industry, but they raise other 
things around here; for instance, raisins, and 

8. This was the year of 2-cent raisins, that is, 
Taisins 2 cents a pound. But nobody seemed 
to be down-hearted. The home-folks packed the 
Place tonight, under the auspices of the Cham- 
er of Commerce. They have other reasons be- 
sides raisins for their pride in Sanger. 





LansInc, MicH.—It is a long hop from Los 
geles to Lansing, but always worth it. The 
occasion on this occasion was the sheet metal 
contractor’s State convention, so don’t imag- 


ine that the lumbermen are the only ones in 
Michigan who have a good association. 





Mr. CLEMENS, Micu.—Hope springs eternal 
in the human breast, but here water springs 
eternal. This city is famous for its curative 
springs, so come here for your rheumatism, 
or what have you? However, what brought us 
here was the Business Men’s Association and 
not the rheumatism, we wish to hasten to ex- 
plain to anxious friends. 





Paris, Inu.—Dared back here by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, we took the dare, and the 
first man we met tonight was Ed Propst, who 
came right up and shook our hand, not ashamed 
or anything, and asked us how the lumber busi- 
ness was, and not for any money or anything, 
and we wish to thank him, and also the Paris- 
ians, for their cordial hospitality. 


Here and There 


The difference between Boston and other 
cities is perhaps best illustrated by this sign 
in a Boston drug store window: ‘‘Have you 
sufficient films for Sunday?’’ Now, in New 
York that sign would have read: ‘‘Have you 
enough films for Sunday?’’; and in Chicago, 
‘*Got enough films?’’ 

The well known Literary Digest (and what a 
digestion it has!) says: ‘‘A man in a row- 
boat, * * * drifted slowly up the Detroit 
river.’’ Knowing something of the habits of 
rivers, we are curious to know how he did it. 


We See B’ the Papers 


It begins to look as tho about all the League 
of Nations the world needs is Wall Street. 


The trouble with prices in the United States 
is that they are always either off or awful. 

Rome is to make a couple of new cardinals, 
but the town that really needs them is St. Louis. 


We wish that new things would come up in 
our garden as fast as they do in Washington. 

The average railroad man earned $1,588 last 
year; we wonder what the average office boy 
earned. 


If the Senate committee wants to convict any- 
body, it will have to use some other means be- 
sides Gaston. 

Some people may think that Hiram Johnson 
hasn’t a_chance, but the other day three inches 
of snow fell in Texas. 


In Italy a novelist and a critic fought a duel, 
and we wish that the custom could be intro- 
duced in this country. 


Several people want Bill Bryan to run again 
for President, and, if he is wise, he will run, 
but not for President. 

The Chicago police force has just received 
a raise of $450,000 a year, and, alas, that isn’t 
all that will be raised. 

There are 1,879,770 persons employed on 
American railroads, and almost that many em- 
ployed on railroad statistics. 


Conferences are all right, but if you want to 
get action in Europe all you have to do is to 
show them $100,000,000 of real money. 


In Great Britain 700,000 coal miners are 
threatening to strike, and in this country about 
that many oil well companies are promising to. 

British miners want a 79 percent increase 
over their 1914 wage scale, and the odd num- 
ber leads us to fear that the statisticians are 
figuring again. 

Some people claim that Mussolini is a bad 
dictator, but a stenog arises to remark that you 
ought to hear some of the ones they have in 
the place where she works. 

Mussolini has been made a ‘‘cousin of the 
king,’’ the number of such cousins being lim- 
ited to twenty. There ought to be a Jaw in this 
country limiting the number of cousins. 











Lumber 
Company 


12-223 General Motors Detroit, Mich. 


Wilson 





We are always 


in the MARKET 
al i White 
Textured AS H 
in straight or mixed cars. 


Also 6/4,8/4, 10/4 and 12/4 No.1 Com. 
& Btr. Southern Soft Elm in straight 
cars one thickness. 

















Quote us on what you have to offer. 





Cash in on 
New Garages 


Everywhere this year there will be a lot 
of new garages needed. If you handle 


Perfect Garage Door 


you will have the inside track over your 
competitors on the sale of many bills 
of lumber. 


Let us tell you how other dealers are 
making money featuring our doors. 


The Rowe & Giles 


CHAGRIN FALLS, J wmber Co. 











Quality ana Service 


Backed by Honesty and 34 Years’ 
Experience 
Stencils 
Log Hammers 
Steel Stamps 
Metal Checks 
Rubber Stamps 
and Accessories 


Rubber Type ex 


Write for our Complete Catalogue. 
The R. D. Swisher Mfg. Co. 


CHICAGO gat ay 2 : 






ILLINOIS 
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JACKSON & TINDLE, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Mills at Pellston and Munising, Mich., and Jacksonboro, Ont. 
Maple, Elm, Birch, Beech, 
Basswood,Hemlock, Pine, 
Spruce, ar Shingles 


Main Office, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Sales Office: 605 Murray Bldg,, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Kindly address all inquiries care Dept. 7 











! Powell MANUFACTURERS OF 
LONG LEAF 
LUMBER YellowPine, 
COMPANY Moulding and Plaster Lath 
Lake Charles Mills at Barham, La., and 
Louisiana - Leesville, La. 








Capacity, 300,000 feet daily. 
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Better Quality 
Band Sawn 


Southern 
Hardwoods 


That is the aim of our 
organization and we 
are proud to say that 
we're “making good” 
with the most critical 












buyers. 
We manufacture high 
quality lumber and 


ship it when you want 
it. Let us prove it on 
your next order. 





The Hendrix Mill 
& Lumber GCo., 


Band Mill and Yards: MOUND CITY, ILL. 
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The Final Cost 


Is Lower 


When you figure hardwood 
costs it’s the cost per board foot 
in finished product that counts. 
That's why dealers who are after 
real values order from us. We 
can supply: 





Southern Hardwoods 


Oak, Gum, Ash, 


Cottonwood, Elm, 
Maple, Cypress 








What shall we 
quote you 
on? 




















Paepcke Leicht 


Lumber Company 


MILLS: General Offices: 
Helena, - Ark. 510 No. Dearborn St. 
Blytheville, Ark. ‘ 
Greenville, Miss. Chicago 
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Sale of Klamath Indian Timber 

The Department of the Interior is advertis- 
ing for sale 300,000,000 feet, board measure, 
of ripe timber in the North Marsh unit of the 
Klamath Indian Reservation in Oregon. The 
timber is located in parts of three townships in 
the northern portion of the reservation. Sale 
of the timber will be conducted thru the super- 
intendent of the Klamath Indian Agency. Two 
weeks ago the department announced advertise- 
ments were being placed covering the sale of 
730,000,000 feet of timber on other units of 
the Klamath reservation. 

Minimum prices fixed by the bureau of In- 
dian affairs below which bids will not be ac- 
cepted are $4.50 a thousand feet for yellow 
pine, $2.25 for Douglas fir and incense cedar, 
and $1 a thousand feet for other species. 

The Department of the Interior has an- 
nounced also the approval by Secretary Work of 
the sale of 337,000,000 feet of ripe timber on 
the Colville Indian reservation, Washington. In 
addition, there is about 41,000,000 feet of tim- 
ber on patented and homesteaded land within 
the exterior boundaries of the area that is of- 
fered for sale. 

There will be advertisements for bids 90 days 
prior to the awarding of a contract. Minimum 
prices have been fixed at $3 a thousand feet 
for yellow pine and $1 a thousand for Douglas 
fir, larch and other species. These prices are 
set definitely for about ten years, in three sepa- 
rate periods, and provision is made for optional 
increases within certain limits after the expira- 
tion of the first three periods. The date for 
receiving bids will be announced in the adver- 
tisements at the office of the Superintendent of 
the Colville Agency. 
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Court Bars Commission’s Quiz 

The Federal Trade Commission can not pry 
into the books and records of business concerns 
in the hope something will turn up on which to 
make out a case. The law does not permit the 
commission or its agents to go on ‘‘ fishing ex- 
peditions’’ of this kind. 

This ruling was handed down Monday by the 
United States Supreme Court, Associate Jus- 
tice Holmes reading the opinion. 

The trade commission went into the lower 
courts in an effort to compel the American 
Tobacco Co. and the P. Lorillard Co. to produce 
their records, contracts and correspondence for 
inspection for the making of copies. 

In 1921 the Senate passed a resolution call- 
ing upon the commission for certain informa- 
tion concerning the price of tobacco to the 
consumers and the cost of producers. The com- 
mission maintained that it had authority to 
throw out a dragnet and conduct an exhaustive 
inquiry into the record of the companies pri- 
marily involved. The lower court denied this 
right and an appeal was taken to the Supreme 
Court, which today sustained the court below. 

Justice Holmes said in part: - 

The mere facts of carrying on a commerce not 
confined within State lines and of being organized 
as a corporation do not make men’s affairs public, 
as those of a railroad company now may be. Anyone 
who respects the spirit as well as the letter of the 
fourth amendment would be loath to believe that 
Congress intended to authorize one of its sub- 
ordinate agencies to sweep all our traditions into 
the fire, and to direct fishing expeditions into 
private papers on the possibility that they may 
disclose evidence of crime. 

“We do not discuss the question whether it 
could do so if it tried, as nothing short of the most 
explicit language would induce us to attribute to 
Congress that intent. The interruption of busi- 
ness, the possible revelation of trade secrets, and 
the expense that compliance with the commission’s 
wholesale demand would cause are the least con- 
siderations. It is contrary to the first principle of 
justice to allow a search thru all the respond- 
ents’ records, relevant or irrevelant, in the hope 
that something will turn up. 

Justice Holmes points out that the right of 
access given by the statute is to ‘‘documentary 
evidence’’; not to all documents, but to such 
documents as are evidence. The analogies of 


ee 






the law do not allow the party wanting eyj. 
dence to call for all documents in order to gee 


if they do not contain it, he said. Some eyj. 

dence of the materiality of the papers de. 

manded must be produced. A general subpoena 

in the form of the commission’s petitions to the 

Federal court for the southern district of New 

York would be bad, the court stated. 
Justice I1olmes continued: 


The demand was not only general but extended 
to the records and correspondence concerning busj- 
ness done wholly within the State. This is made a 
distinct ground of objection. We assume for preg. 
ent purposes that even some part of the presumably 
large mass of evidence relating only to intra-state 
business may be so connected with charges of un- 
fair competition in interstate matters as to be 
relevant, but that possibility does not warrant a 
demand for the whole. For all that appears, the 
corporation would be willing to produce such papers 
as they conceived to be relevant to the matter ip 
hand. If their judgment upon that matter was 
not final, at least some evidence must be offered 
to show that it was wrong. No such evidence is 
shown. 

We have considered this case on the general 
claim of authority put forward by the commission. 
The argument for the Government attaches some 
force to the investigations and proceedings upon 
which the commission had entered. The investiga- 
tions and complaints seem to have been only on 
hearsay or suspicion; but even if they were in- 
duced by substantial evidence under oath the 
rudimentary principles of justice that we have laid 
down would apply. 


‘We ean not attribute to Congress an intent 
to defy the fourth amendment or even to come 
so near to doing so as to raise a serious ques- 
tion of constitutional law,’’ concluded Justice 
Holmes. 


Lumber Conversion Tables 


The lumber division, Department of Com- 
merce, announces that it can supply conversion 
tables showing the following: (1) Feet and 
inches into meters and inches into millimeters; 
(2) Petrograd Standards into board feet; (3) 
Cubic meters into board feet. It also is an- 
nounced that the bureau of standards has pre- 
pared a table showing cubic feet into cubic 
meters and vice versa. 


Bulletin on Trees for Tannin 


Trade Information Bulletin No. 211, pre- 
pared by the hide and leather division of the 
bureau of foreign and domestic commerce, 
stresses the importance of establishing black 
wattle plantations in this country and contigu- 
ous foreign countries for growing black wattle 
trees on a commercial basis primarily for their 
tannin content. The trees are native to Aus- 
tralia, Tasmania and South Africa. 


Trade at Home and Abroad 


The Department of Commerce summarizes 
business at home and abroad, based on latest 
available information, as follows: 


DoMEStTIC—Receipts of wool at Boston declined 
in February from the preceding month and 4 
year ago, according to reports to the bureau of 
the census, Department of Commerce. Silk con- 
sumption and stocks were less than the preceding 
month and a year ago. Pig-iron production totaled 
3,075,000 tons as against 3,018,000 in January 
and 2,994,000 in February of last year. Produc- 
tion of steel ingots amounted to 3,781,000 tons = 
against 3,600,000 for the preceding month an 
3,455,000 a year ago. Unfilled orders of the 
United States Steel Corporation at the mes 
February called for 4,912,901 tons as against 4- 
798,429 in January and 7,284,000 tons a year ago. 
Shipments of locomotives were lower than in Janu 
ary and a year ago. Unfilled orders for locomotives 
increased over the preceding month but were belo 
last year. Tin consumption increased in February 
over January and was greater than in pera 
last year, while stocks were higher than a p me 
ago. Production and stocks of zinc declined - 
January but were greater than in February Mes 
last year. Contracts awarded in February. ru 
construction in 27 northeastern States called 4 
an expenditure of $259,264,000 as against a8, 
totaling $261,320,000 in January and $229, = 
000 a year ago. Building costs generally ae 
higher in January. The price of cement wee Oy 
changed. Iron and steel prices advanced slig oo a 
Brick prices were unchanged but lumber P at 
rose. Bradstreet’s index of wholesale prices 
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140 for March 1, relative to 1913 as 100, compares 
with 143 for February and 151 last year. Bank 
clearings declined from January but were higher 
than a year ago. Commercial interest rates de- 
clined but were higher than February of last year. 


ForEIGN CONDITIONS—Monetary considerations 
eontinue to dominate the commercial situation in 
continental Europe, according to cables to the 
Department. of Commerce from France, Germany, 
Austria and Spain. In France the low value of 
the franc has greatly stimulated manufacture and 
export trade but has caused rising living costs and 
labor troubles which darken the domestic outlook. 
Stabilization of currency, living costs, and wages 
in Germany has resulted in industrial improve- 
ment, particularly in steel, heavy machinery, 
chemicals and textiles, which reacts on Austria 
where anxiety is felt over German competition in 
common markets. The financial situation in Spain 
is depressed by accelerated decline of the peseta 
resulting from recent Moroccan reverses, but in- 
dustries are fairly active, especially Bilboa pig 
iron production. Unemployment is reported less 
in both occupied and unoccupied Germany, slightly 


larger in Austria, and little changed in France. 
Living costs and wholesale prices in Austria are 
rising, and have already reached the highest point 
since the war. 


CO BBA aAaEaBs 


Federal Chamber Favors McNary Bill 


In a letter to President Coolidge the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States has given 
formal approval to the MeNary-Clarke forestry 
bill as a step in the direction of the adoption 
of a national forestry policy. 

The measure, altho much more limited in 
scope, is found to be in accord with the com- 
prehensive policy, formulated by the national 
chamber in a referendum submitted to its con- 
stituent members last November, which was 
strongly supported by the lumber interests thru- 
out the country and which received a favorable 
vote. 


President Names Lakes-Atlantic Commission 


In pursuance of the correspondence with the 
Canadian Government in respect to advance- 
ment of improvement of the St. Lawrence River, 
the President on March 14 appointed the St. 
Lawrence commission of the United States, 
comprising Herbert Hoover, secretary of com- 
merce, chairman; W. C. Breed, attorney, New 
York City, former president New York Mer- 
chants’ Association; J. E. Davidson, Bay City, 
Mich., vice president American Ship Building 
Co.; J. P. Goodrich, Winchester, Ind., formerly 
governor of Indiana; J. R. Howard, Chicago, 
Ill, former president American Farm Bureau 
Federation; J. D. Noonan, American Federa- 
tion of Labor; S. B. Davis, Washington, D. C., 
counsel; and Charles P. Craig, Duluth, Minn., 
executive secretary. 

A further member of the commission will be 
chosen from the commercial community in the 
New England States. 

The President’s letter of instruction to Sece- 
retary Hoover follows in part: 

It is my desire that the commission should thor- 
oly consider the whole project in its economic and 
national aspects, should solicit the views of the 
various sections of the community, should be able 
to express an opinion as to whether or not the 
project should be undertaken at the present time. 
If this judgment should be in the affirmative, then 
I wish the commission to consider the formula- 
tion of such projects as might be submitted, for 
international agreement on construction, finance 
and administration ; all of which of course must 
be of a preliminary nature as a basis for formal 
negotiations with the Canadian Government,. and 
obviously subject to the views of Congress. 

In order that the work of the commission shall 
be cobrdinated with the joint engineering investiga- 
tions suggested in the correspondence with the 
Canadian Government I am today asking that the 
War Department place under your direction the 
necessary engineering officers and you will, as sec- 
retary of commerce, represent our Government in 
these matters. 

The project of opening the Great Lakes to ocean 
going ships. and development of the great power 
resources of the St. Lawrence River, on behalf of 
both the Canadian and American people, has been 
a hope long treasured by many millions of our 
people and it is in the desire that this matter, if 
it is sound and practicable, should be brought one 
step nearer to consummation that I am asking you 
and your fellow commissioners to serve in this 
matter. 

The development of the St. Lawrence water- 
way for ocean-going shipping, thus making 
every port on the Great Lakes an ocean port, 
and for the development of some two millions 
of electrical horsepower from the canalization 
works has been under active consideration of 
both the United States and Canada for many 
years. 

The first definite action taken by the United 
States in the matter was the joint resolution 
proposed by the House committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce in 1892. A resolution 
authorizing a preliminary inquiry was passed 
m March, 1895. The preliminary commission 
reported favorably on the feasibility and recom- 
mended a more detailed survey. In 1897 Con- 


- gress authorized the survey by the United States 


army engineers, who made a favorable report 
in June, 1900. Further interest was suspended 
pending the construction of the Panama Canal, 
but was again brought under discussion in 1909 
at the time of the treaty providing for the ap- 
pointment of the international joint commis- 
Sion. Resolutions asking consideration of co- 
operation with Canada were presented to the 


House and to the Senate in 1913, but action was 
again suspended pending the Great War. In 
1919 Congress expressed a desire that the inter- 
national joint commission investigate the prob- 
lem and prepare an estimate of the cost of con- 
struction. This was done in 1920. The report 
of the commission was transmitted to Congress 
in 1922. On May 17, 1922, the American Gov- 
ernment again addressed itself to the Canadian 
Government with suggestions for further action, 
a reply to which was received on Jan. 30, 1924. 
The response of the American Government, from 
which the present commission springs, was trans- 
mitted Feb. 27. 

National attention to the development of 
this route has become greatly advanced by the 
legislation of eighteen States, creating a coun- 
cil known as the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Tidewater Association, including Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebras- 
ka, Kansas, Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, 
Idaho, Utah, and Oregon, with the governors 
of the States as members of the council. 

The opening of the St. Lawrence route would 
affect transportation involving a population of 
nearly 42,000,000, and the large amount of 
electrical power is of vast importance to the 
contiguous States. The report of the interna- 
tional joint commission to Congress in 1922 
states: 

Existing means of transportation are altogether 
inadequate. A permanent. problem is furnished by 
the congestion at critical points and the pressure 
of “peak” loads. Lake movement of commerce 
stops at Buffalo and has to go forward by rail, a 
transfer which places an expense burden on the 
shipper which, in the case of the farmer, often 
impairs or completely wipes out his profits. De- 
velopment of the St. Lawrence route, it is pre- 
dicted, would permit unbroken movement from lake 
port to Atlantic coast ports or to principal world 
ports of destination. ; 

The conclusions reached by the international 
joint commission were that physical conditions 
were favorable for improvement for navigation 
which would be permanent and with low main- 
tenance costs, that the total cost of improve- 
ment from Montreal to Lake Ontario is esti- 
mated at $252,728,200, including the cost of 
developing 1,464,000 hydroelectric horsepower, 
that if improvements are carried on simultane- 
ously it would be possible to complete them 
from the time the work is begun, and that the 
total annual cost of operation, maintenance, 
and a depreciation of these works, including 
power plants, would be $2,562,000. 

In his message to Congress in December Pres- 
ident Coolidge said: 

The time has come to resume in a moderate way 
the opening of our intracoastal waterways, the con- 
trol of flood waters 3 . the development of 
the great power and navigation project of the St. 
Lawrence River. . . These projects can not 
all be undertaken at once, but should have the 
immediate consideration of the Congress and be 
adopted as fast as plans can be matured and the 
necessary funds become available. 

This is not incompatible with economy, for their 
nature does not require so much a public expendi- 
ture as a capital investment which will be repro- 
ductive, as evidenced by the marked increase in 
revenue from the Panama Canal. Upon_ these 
projects depend much future industrial and agri- 
cultural progress. They represent the ad- 
dition of a great amount of cheap power and 
cheap freight by use of navigation, chief of which 
is the bringing of ocean-going ships to the Great 
Lakes, 

















Every Piece 
Stamped 


“America’s Finest” 






as a guarantee of 


Quality 


Floors 


laid with 


Superior Brand 


Oak Flooring 


are a credit to the dealer who 
furnished the flooring and to 
the carpenter who laid them. 


Every piece is carefully exam- 
ined and graded, and texture 
and color will be found to 
be exceptionally beautiful and 
uniform. 


Show samples of Superior 
Brand to your most particular 
contractor customers, call atten- 
tion to the remarkably perfect 
finish, explain the care we take 
in manufacturing to prevent 
cupping and buckling and you'll 
find it easy to sell more oak 
floooring. 


(We also manufacture exceptionally 
fine beech flooring). 


Superior Oak Flooring Co. 


HELENA, ARK. 
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lcar 4/4” 1st and 2nds 
Basswood 10 and 12’. 

2 cars 4/4” No. 1 Com, and 
Sel. Basswood. 

2 cars 4/4” No. 2 Common 


asswood. 
2 cars 4/4” No. 3 Common 
wood. 
lcar 4/4” Ist and 2nds 
Birch. 
5 cars 4/4” No. 1 Com. and 
Sel. Birch. 


2 cars 4/4” No. 2 Common 


irch. 
1 car 8/4” No. 1 Com. and 
Btr. Rock Elm. 


The Adams-Thom 
was” Lumber Co. 


Jean LaRue Says: 


“*She’s dam’ good 
mans to deal wid!’’ 











Kneeland-McLurg 
Lumber Company 


PHILLIPS, WIS, 


Manufacturers of 


“SHAKELESS” 
HEMLOCK 


Hardwood Lumber 
Maple and Birch Flooring 











White Pine 


We manufactureand carry in stock at all 
times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft 
texture. Shop Lumber and Factory 
Selects are our Specialties. 





We solicit your business. 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 








We Can 
SHIP 


Straight Cars— Mixed Cars or L. C. L. 
of the following woods: — 


ASH - BASSWOOD 
BIRCH - SOFT ELM 
Try HARD MAPLE-OAK-SPRUCE 
[Js WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 
“Sure Fit” MAPLE AND 
BIRCH FLOORING 
WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Foster- Latimer 


MELLEN, 
WIS. 


Lumber Co. 











Proposes General Rate Adjustment 


WasuIneTon, D. C., March 17.—Commission- 
er Eastman of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission late today submitted to the commis- 
sion a proposed plan for revising all interstate 
class rates in southern territory and a general 
rate readjustment between southern and official 
classification territories. 

Mr. Eastman proposes the basis of inter- 
state class rates on a single distance scale. He 
recognizes certain broad differences in trans- 
portation conditions. He explains that it has 
been the endeavor to construct the proposed 
single distance scale in such a way that it can 
fairly be used as a guide in the revision of in- 
trastate class rates in the South with a view to 
bringing them into harmony with the interstate 
rates. 

He states frankly that it would not be just 
to establish so far-reaching a rate basis with- 
out first submitting it to all the parties con- 
cerned for criticism and suggestions. 

The rate structure proposed by him, Mr. 
Eastman believes, would work in such a way as 
to afford a just and reasonable basis for the 
elimination of special State classifications, less- 
than-carload exceptions to the southern classifi- 


cation and many less-than-carload commodity 


rates. 

The commissioner suggests that in the event 
the commission should adopt the proposed ad- 
justment fourth section relief should be granted 
the weak lines or short lines upon the ground 
of financial disability and ‘‘to all lines upon 
the ground of actual or constructive circuity,’’ 
this relief to be limited to lines not excessively 
circuitous and to instances where the rates will 
not be less than reasonably compensatory. 

The proposed report, covering 182 printed 
pages, begins with a somewhat detailed his- 
torical review of the southern rate structure, 
tracing it thru various stages of development. 
The report says, in part: 

A discouraging aspect of our work has been 
the fact that rate complaints tend to increase 
rather than diminish in number. Once a contro- 
versy is apparently set at rest, new and unex- 
pected complaints often crop out in other quarters. 
It is possible that the broader consideration which 
an investigation like this permits may result in a 
rate structure so coherent and consistent in its 
plan that it will have elements of permanence. 
Certainly we ought to aim at that end, however 
difficult of attainment it may be. 

Every effort sohuld be made, he adds, to 
simplify the structure. The present class rates 
in southern territory, he finds, are ‘‘complex 
and inconsistent to a degree impossible to de- 
fend.’’ The carriers realize, this and their 
proposed rates are an improvement in this re- 
spect. 

He continues: 

The tendency in recent years has been to treat 
the carriers more and more as a national railroad 
system. This principle runs, thru the legislation 
of 1920, and is expressly declared in what is now 
paragraph (5) of section 15a of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. The application of this principle 
will result in a greater degree of territorial uni- 
formity in rates than would be possible if attention 
were concentrated on the individual railroad prop- 
erties. It assumes that differences in earning power 
will to a material extent be cared for by adjustment 
of divisions or thru the operation of the recapture 
clause. 

Many of the numerous glaring inconsistencies 
in the present class rate structure of the South 
are included in the proposed report. 


Asks Rehearing on Short Line Rates 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 18.—The Ameri- 
can Short Line Railroad Association has filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission a 
petition for a rehearing in Docket No. 13,449— 
North Carolina Pine Association et al. vs. 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. et al. ‘in 
order to save a multiplicity of individual ap- 
plications by a considerable number of its mem- 
bers.’’ 

The petition points out that fourth section 
relief was granted in part to a number of short 
lines in the commission’s order, but was en- 





tirely denied to other short lines. Full fourth 
section relief is declared to be just as neces. 
sary for the short lines to which it was denied 
as to the Tennessee Central, for example, which 
received it. 

Another point made is that the commission 
has recognized the necessity of granting thege 
lines fourth section relief, having given it to 
practically all of them in 1911. 

‘¢The general revision of lumber rates ag 
ordered by the commission in this proceeding,’’ 
says the petition, ‘‘means substantial redue- 
tions in the revenues of these short lines any. 
how, especially in the Carolinas, Georgia and 
Florida, even tho they are granted full fourth 
section relief and are allowed to retain their 
present differentials.’’ 

The petition states that lumber tonnage ay. 
erages 50 percent of the traffic on the short 
lines, Various other contentions are advanced. 


(See aaeaeaeaan: 


Reduced Naval Stores Rates 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 17.—On or be- 
fore May 20 the railroads must establish new 
rates on naval stores from southern producing 
points to destinations in the middle West. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has or- 
dered the carriers to cancel schedules proposed 
in September and October of last year and pub- 
lish new ones, covering both increases and re- 
ductions in naval stores rates. The object 
sought is to equalize rates between seaports 
and interior points in the South. 

From Jacksonville, Fla., to Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville and Cairo the railroads are directed to put 
in a rate of 33 cents a hundred pounds on rosin 
and 52 cents on turpentine over the same routes. 

The rosin rate from Jacksonville to St. Louis 
is to be 37 cents and the turpentine rate 58 
cents, while to Chicago and Detroit the rosin 
rate is fixed at 40 cents and the turpentine rate 
at 63 cents. 

From New Orleans to Cincinnati and Detroit 
the rates prescribed are the same as from Jack- 
sonville. From New Orleans to Chicago the 
rosin rate is to be 37 cents and the turpentine 
rate 58 cents. 

These rates are said to be representative of 
the entire schedule the carriers are directed to 
put into effect. 


Switching Tariffs Suspended 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 17.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has suspended until 
July 13 the operation of certain schedules as 
published in various tariffs issued by carriers 
serving the St. Louis, Mo., East St. Louis, Ill, 
district. These schedules propose to increase 
the minimum charge a car for switching car- 
load traffic to and from industrial, private, pub- 
lic, hold or interchange tracks of the Manufae- 
turers Railway at St. Louis, Mo., on all com: 
modities except coal from $5.85 to $6.50, and 
to increase the present switching charge to and 
from the same tracks on coal from 16 cents 4 
net ton to 20.7 cents. 


Heaviest Loading of Forest Products 


WasHINGTON, D. C., March 19.—During the 
week ending March 8 the railroads of the coun- 
try loaded 929,505 cars with revenue freight, 4 
decrease of 15,544 cars under the week before. 
This was an increase of 24,161 cars over the 
corresponding week last year and an increase of 
108,619 cars over the same,week of 1922. 

A new high record was established in forest 
products loading for the week, totaling 82,888 
cars. This exceeded by 170 cars the previous 
record established during the week of Feb. 16 
this year, when 82,718 cars were loaded. The 
total for the week of March 8 was 1,867 cars 
over the preceding week and an increase of 
7,529 over the same week last year. Compared 


with the corresponding week of 1922 it was’ 


an inerease of 32,047 cars. 
Coal loading totaled 169,807 cars, a decrease 
of 16,663 cars under the week before and a de- 
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crease of 16,457 cars under the same week last 


I. 

Warain and grain products loading totaled 
46,511 cars, a decrease of 4,866 cars under the 
week before, but an increase of 5,013 cars over 
the same week last year. 


Rulings in Two Lumber Cases 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 17.—Division 3 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
panded down a formal opinion in Docket No. 
14,241—Krauss Bros. Lumber Co. vs. Director 
General, as agent, Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
Co. et al—finding that demurrage charges as- 
sessed on lumber, in carloads, from Jakin, Ga., 
to Richmond, Va., and there reconsigned to 
northeastern points in November, 1917, were 
not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. The 
complaint is dismissed. 





In a formal opinion in Docket No. 14,411— 
William Schuette Co. vs. Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway Co. et al.—Division 3 finds 
that the rate on lumber from points in Idaho, 
Montana and Washington to destinations in 
Connecticut, New York and Massachusetts be- 
tween Dec. 28, 1921, and Feb. 4, 1922, was not 
unreasonable. An order has been entered dis- 
missing the complaint. 


Study New Order on Exports 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 19.—The situation 
created by the order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, making effective May 20, 
Section 28 of the Merchant Marine Act of 1920, 
is receiving careful attention at the hands of 
the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association and 
the American Overseas Forwarding Co., with 
particular reference to the ability of the Amer- 
ican merchant marine to handle all imports 
and exports and the possibility, thru the limita- 
tion of competition, of an advance in the cost 
of ocean transportation. 

The provisions of this section contemplate 
that, where export rates are effective on a lower 
basis than domestic rates, the lower export 
rates can be applied only where shipments 
move under the American flag or on shipping 


board vessels. 


If the export rate is 14 cents 
and the domestic rate is 17 cents, the former 
is available to lumber exporters only where they 
are shipping by American vessels. 

The American Overseas Forwarding Co. calls 
attention to the fact that, according to its in- 
formation, ‘‘lumber exporters have given more 
than 50 percent of their- business to the United 
State Shipping Board, but many of them seem 
to feel that the fleet flying the American flag 
is still too small to undertake transportation 
of all imports and exports.’’ 

This authority also points out that ‘‘the new 
arrangement of rates will tend to eliminate 
competition and, therefore, ultimately increase 
the cost of ocean transportation.’’ 


Equipment Inquiries and Orders 


In the latest issue of Railway Age, inquiries 
and orders for repairs and new railway equip- 
ment are reported as follows: 


INQUIRIES—Chesapeake & Ohio, 600 Hart bal- 
last cars, 50-ton capacity; American Smelting & 
Refining Co., 15 ore cars, 60-ton capacity; Balti- 
more & Ohio, rebuilding 500 freight cars. 

OrDERS—Canadian National, 50 caboose cars 
from Canadian Car & Foundry Co.; Pacific Coast 
Railroad, 60 flat cars and 25 box cars from Pacific 
Car & Foundry Co.; Louisville & Nashville, 100 
Hart combination ballast cars from Roger Ballast 
Car Co.; Illinois Central, repair of 195 flat cars 
and 900 box cars with Pullman Co., and repair 
of 1,000 box cars with Ryan Car Co.; New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis, 300 stock cars from General 
American Car Co., and 1,000 automobile box 
ears from Illinois Car Manufacturing Co.; South- 
ern Railway, 1,200 gondola type cars from Stand- 
ard Steel Car Co., and 800 hopper cars from Chick- 
asaw Shipbuilding & Car Co.; Atlantic Coast Line, 
50 steel ballast cars and 30 steel underframes from 
Virginia Bridge & Iron Co. 


New Minima on Logs 


Mempuis, TENN., March 19.—The Mobile & 
Ohio railroad, according to anouncement of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, has 
published the same minima and tables of esti- 
mated weights as the Illinois Central on logs, 
bolts and other rough materials and the new 
tariffs will become effective March 26. The 
minimum on logs, it is stated, is 40,000 pounds 
and that on rough material other than logs 
will be 50,000 pounds. 


Planting Ideas for Future Sales Crops 


Building business by means of advertising is 
something like growing farm crops. For crops 
you plant seeds and for trade you plant ideas. 
In both cases there is a period of growth he- 
tween the time of planting and the time of 





harvesting. During this period new seeds must 
be dropped in here and there where the first 
planting failed to sprout, and everything pos- 
sible must be done to keep growing conditions 
favorable. Then comes the period of intensive 
cultivation and finally that of harvest. 

Every seller of lumber at retail ought to keep 
clearly in mind the various stages in the growth 
of a sale, and he ought to have his planting, 
cultivating and harvesting machinery always in 
operation; for there need be no seasons in the 
trade field. Planting should be a continuous 


operation; intensive cultivation should be al- 
ways going on in order that the harvest of or- 
ders may be reaped daily. 

The sowing of ideas of building and better- 
ment is a wholesale operation, and the lumber- 
man needs a broadcast seeder for the purpose; 
he must be able to cover a lot of ground often 
and cheaply, skipping none. Intensive culti- 
vation is a selective operation, calling for indi- 
vidual attention and watchfulness. Harvesting 
demands concentrated effort and personal con- 
tact. 

The range of lumber uses in every commu- 
nity is so wide that the field of suggestion is 
almost limitless. Circular letters, newspaper 
advertising and personal solicitation are help- 
ful and have their places on the sales program, 
but no one of them meets all the requirements, 
and all together leave possibilities still unde- 
veloped. To fill a space on the selling program 
that can not be filled in any other way the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN publishes for the indi- 
vidual retailer The Home Maker, a small maga- 
zine to be distributed in his own community 
each month. 

This beautiful little magazine -is literally 
crammed with suggestive ideas and it has pic- 
turers on almost every page. Both suggestions 
and pictures are timely; they come to the 
reader just when his mind is open to them. If 
any lumberman can look at the cover of the 
March number of The Home Maker and not 
want to build a rose trellis of his own, he is 
indeed an odd chick; and if he can look that 
number thru without vowing to build some- 
thing else he surely must be all built up. There 
are sun parlors, sleeping porches, lawn benches, 
sereen doors, hot bed frames, chicken houses 
and even a complete house layout in the March 
number; and finally a page of wit and a poem 


on the blessings of home. The Home Maker is 
a prolific planter of publicity ideas for every 
lumberman who uses it, and that ought to in- 
elude all readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Just write today to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, 431 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, for a 
sample copy and terms for this excellent sales 
help and you’ll get a reply by return mail. 


Form Window Display Association 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, March 20.—National ad- 
vertising executives joined with window dis- 
play specialists in organizing on Tuesday the 
Window Display Advertising Association, at a 
meeting in Hotel Cleveland. Approximately 
one hundred representatives of local and out of 
town advertisers were present for the two-day 
convention. The association was formed pri- 
marily to seek recognition of window display 
advertising as a standardized medium, similar 
to advertising by newspapers, magazines and 
billboards. Temporary officers for the first 
meeting were Arthur Freeman, New York, and 
Clyde P. Steen, Cincinnati, secretary. 

Need of codperation between window display 
advertisers thruout the country.and the inter- 
change of ideas to develop art possibilties was 
stressed by speakers. Window display adver 
tising is the oldest and most firmly established 
medium of the trade, Mr. Freeman said, citing 
as instances the display of stone carvings which 
man’s earliest ancestors placed at the entrance 
to their caves. 
































Dry Stock 


Prompt Shipment : 


100M’ 4/4” No. | Com. & Br. Basswood 
50M’ 4/4” No. 2 Common Basswood 


50M’ 4/4” No. 3 Common Basswood 

35M’ 5/4” Selects Basswood 

150M’ 4/4” Selects Birch 

30M’ 5/4” Selects Birch 

100M’ 5/4” No. | Com. &Btr. Birch 

6/4” FAS Birch 

6/4” No. t. Com. & Btr. Birch 

10M’ 8/4” Selects Birch 

10/4” No. | Com. & Btr. Birch 

12/4” No. | Com. & Btr. Birch 

15M’ 4/4” FAS Hard Maple 

30M’ 4/4” Selects Hard Maple 

100M’ 8/4” No. | Com. & Btr. Hard 
Maple (Green 

15M’ 4/4” N 

. 4/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr. Soft Elm 

25M’ 5/4” Sel. & Btr. Soft Elm 

50M’ 4/4” No. 2 Common Rock Elm 

15M’ 4/4” Select & Btr. Wis. Oak 

50M’ 4/4” No. | Com. & Btr. Wis. Oak 

5/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr. Wis. Oak 


We manufacture all Northern 
Hardwoods and Softwoods. iit 
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GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
600-60! LUMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 
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Twice As Fast With 


Window Frames— 


For mills with window frame departments 
here’s good news ! 


The Tisdale Lumber Company, of Astoria, 
L. I., recently installed the 


Atlas—IMPROVED PHILLIPS —Invented 
Window Frame Machine 


Pulley Mortiser—Pocket Cutter—Variety Saw Table 





And now the Tisdale Lumber Company writes 
of this economical machine: ‘‘We can gladly 
recommend it todo at least 50% more than the 
old type of machine. ’’ 

Can you afford to wait before writing for further 
information? Details furnished by return mail 
—write us today for Bulletin G-45. 


Atlas Manufacturing Company 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA 











Old 
Reliable 


Maple, Birch, Beech 


FLOORING 


Made from Michigan’s 
Finest Stumpage 


William Horner 


Grand Rapids Trust Company, 
Receivers. 
Sales Office: 
REED CITY, MICH. 


oe 


Plant: 
Newberry, Mich. 





























Oak and Gum 
MOULDINGS 


From the Heart of the 
Hardwood Country. 


York Lumber & Mfg. Co. 





Shey 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 

















Weaver Brothers 


Shreveport, Louisiana 
Manufacturers of 
LONG AND SHORT LEAF 


Yellow Pine and 
Hardwood Lumber 
om at:— Flora, La. Couchwood,La. Alden 














ridge, Neches, Texas. Boyd, Florida 




















The detailed report of building permits issued in 
the principal cities of the country during February, 
printed on another page of this issue, showing as 
it does a large increase in amount of building 
contemplated, both as compared with the month 
immediately preceding, and with the corresponding 
month of last ‘year, and breaking all previous rec- 
ords for the second month of the year, affords a 
solid foundation for forecasting continued activity 
among the producers and-distributers of millwork. 
Spring is here, and with the enormous volume of 
construction that will be got under way during 
the next few months there is no letup in sight for 
the demand for sash, doors and all manner of in- 
terior finish. 

Operators of sash, door and interior finish plants 
in Duluth, Minn., report an active demand both 
locally and from outside points in that trade ter- 
ritory. Keen competition, however, is being en- 
countered, and salesmen tell of quotations being 
shaded to a slight extent. The bills being figured 
upon are said to be mainly for moderate-priced 
houses. 


Mills in Columbus and central Ohio have been 
rather busy, despite backwardness of the building 
season due to unfavorable weather. Orders for 
new work are plentiful, all indications pointing 
to a busy home building season. Prices are steady 
and producers are expecting a steady demand for 
the next few months. 

Sash and door factory owners at Omaha, Neb., 
are optimistic regarding the outlook for the next 
six months at least. During the last week about 
1,500 merchants from all over the Omaha trade 
territory, representing seven States of the middle 
West, who were the guests of the Omaha manufac- 
turers and jobbers in various lines, reported condi- 
tions favorable for an active building year in their 
territories, 

The Buffalo, N. Y., door factories and planing 
mills have a fair amount of work on hand, and 
orders lately have been on the increase. 

The Baltimore, Md., sash and door trade con- 
tinues to be quite satisfactory, with promise of 
getting still better when the weather settles 
down. Whatever price changes occur are usually 
on the “up” side with every indication that the 
returns will remain relatively high. Construction 
work runs ahead of this period one year ago, in- 
dicating a large demand for sash, doors and finish. 

The Southern Manufacturing Co., of Gadsen, 
Ala., reports present market conditions, demand 
ete., as good; with a big building program in 
sight, indicating continued good demand for mill- 
work, and no unfavorable factors on the horizon. 


Glass authorities predict that more plate and 
window glass will be made this year than in any 
previous year in the history of the industry. The 
big building operations in prospect are expected to 
require considerable quantities of both plate and 
window glass this spring. Stocks in jobbers’ 
hands are not large, and they are being rapidly 
distributed to consumers. 


A Definition of “Millwork” 


There exists in the public mind much confusion 
and misapprehension as to what is included in the 
term “millwork.” Nor is this uncertainty alto- 
gether confined to the consuming public. Quite 
recently one of the millwork associations offered 
a prize for the best definition of millwork, and 
the replies received from manufacturers and dis- 
tributers of that commodity indicated considerable 
disparity of opinion as to exactly what items 
properly fall under this designation. As clear and 
comprehensive a definition of millwork as has come 
to the attention of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in 
some time, was voiced recently by Marks Bros. 
Co., of West Allis, Wis. This company, which is a 
manufacturer of sash, doors and millwork, sup- 
plemented ‘its definition with a concise statement 
as to how millwork should be handled in order to 
realize the most satisfactory results, the complete 
definition and accompanying advice being as fol- 
lows: 

“Millwork is the manufactured lumber that goes 
into the finishing of any building. It includes 
window and door frames, all outside moldings, 
ornamental brackets, flower boxes, blinds, trellises, 
base board casing, picture moulding, window and 
door stops, stairways, simple or elaborate, storm 
sash, window screens, screen and storm doors, 
door jambs ete. To the foregoing must be added 
cabinet and built-in work of all kinds, such as 
kitchen cupboards, ironing boards, spice cabinets, 
breakfast nooks, buffets, china closets, mantel 
= linen cabinets, towel and medicine cases 
etc. 

“Choice in the selection of millwork is restricted 





to style of windows and doors, to the balance of 
the interior trim, to design and type of stair, ty 
design of buffet and the kind of wood that ig to 
be used in the construction of these featureg jp 
your home. Materials most commonly used for 
interior finish are southern pine, sap gum, birch 
red gum, and plain or quarter sawed oak. White 
pine and poplar, once common, have just about 
gone off the market. Ash, chestnut, mahogany 
and walnut are too expensive to be carried in 
stock to any great extent by the average many. 
facturer. 

‘Millwork is always manufactured from kil 
dried lumber and should never be taken to the 
job until the plaster is thoroly dried. In nice, 
warm weather the plaster will be sufficiently wejj 
dried in about two weeks after plastering hag beep 
finished. In less favorable weather greater time 
must elapse before the plaster can have dried oyt 
sufficiently to warrant putting in the millwork 
For best results paint the back of all interior trip 
before it is put into the building, and have jt 
filled immediately after it is nailed in place, ft 
may be well to fill it before putting it into place, 
All frames should be primed before they are got 
into the house. When the doors are hung, three 
butts should be put on each outside door. This 
will prevent warping and will make the doors 
swing free.” 


Millwork Cost Expert Makes Change 


The resignation of H. T. Didesch, technical di- 
rector of the Millwork Cost Bureau, Chicago, has 
been announced, to take effect May 1. On that 
date he will become secretary and managing di- 
rector of the newly organized Millwork Institute 
of California, with headquarters at Los Angeles, 
The institute is not in any sense in competition 
with the Millwork Cost Bureau. While it will 
have no direct affiliation with that organization, 
most of the firms composing its membership are 
already members of the 
bureau. The new associa- 
tion was organized to pro- 
mote accurate cost find- 
ing methods, correct 
business ethics, and man- 
facturing efficiency. It 
will not in any way con- 
flict with the functions of 





H. T. DIDESCH, 
Chicago ; 

Who leaves Millwork Cost 
Bureau to become sec- 
retary of Millwork 
Institute of California 





the Millwork Cost Bu- 
reau, but will seek to 
intensify their application 
within the State of Cal- 
ifornia. It is planned to 
form local branches of 
the institute at San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Fresno, San Diego, Oakland, Sacramento, and 
Stockton, each of which cities is represented on 
the institute’s board of directors. 


Mr. Didesch is known thruout the millwork in- 
dustry, having addressed numerous conventions 
and meetings thruout the country on subjects per- 
taining to millwork cost finding during the last 
few years. One of his chief achievements has 
been the organization of local estimators’ clubs 
in various cities, for which he has conducted classes 
in estimating and cost finding. 

Mr. Didesch is a native of Dubuque, Iowa, and 
received his first millwork training with the Far 
ley & Loetscher Manufacturing Co., of that city. 
He became connected with the Millwork Cost Bu- 
reau in 1915, soon after its organization, being 
made assistant secretary in 1918, which title was 
later changed to technical director as better de 
fining the scope of his work. 


Short Courses in Woodworking 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., March 18.—Announcement is 
made that at the summer session of the Carnegle 
Institute of Technology of Pittsburgh, six and 
eight weeks’ courses in woodworking and cabinet 
making will be given. These courses, which will 
begin June 16 and June 30, are intended for teach 
ers of industrial and manual arts, and all others 
who feel the need of further technical training. 
Other courses to be given at the same time include 
sheet metal work, electric wiring, plumbing. mecb- 
anical drafting, and a number of others. 
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KILN DRIED 


Yellow Pine 


Timbers 









At our Diboll, Texas 
mill we have facili- 

ties for cutting and kiln 
drying timbers up to ~ 
12x12-24 feet. Let us 

tell you about the ad- 
vantages of buying kiln 
dried timbers. 


We also cut big tim- 
bers for export. 











Investigate our 
Two-in-One 
Service today. 


SOUTHERN 
PINE LUMBER 


BIG 
MILLS 


Manufacturing 
Yellow Pine 
E.G.Flooring 
Yard and Shed 







Stock, Kiln 
COMP ANY Dried Timbers 
upto 12K12-24° 
TEXARKANA, Big Timbers 
TEXAS For Export 
Daily Capacity Hardwood 
serpaseb ikea Lumber 






































SOUTHERN 
PINE 
HARDWOODS 


HE steady growth of our 
-“* business, since our organi- 
zation, is indicative of the 
quality of service—the satisfac- 
tion—we are rendering lumber 
buyers. An opportunity to 
demonstrate our ability to meet 
your requirements will be ap- 
preciated. 








Beaumont 
Lumber 


Co. 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS 


Ben. S. Woodhead, Pres. W.A. Priddle, Vice-Pres, 


( 
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segregated figures are not’ available) was to the 
extent of £507,409 as against £507,117 in 1923. 
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Good German Market for Poplar 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 17.—F. W. Allport, 
American Trade Commissioner at Berlin, trans- 
mitted the following brief report on the German 
lumber market under date of Feb. 7: 


“Increasing quantities of foreign lumber, par- 
ticularly the lower grades, have been imported 
into Germany recently in successful competition 
with domestic lumber. 

“About 6,360,000 feet of American poplar were 
imported in 1923 and this amount may be ex- 
ceeded in the current year, if German prices remain 
as high as they are—as seems likely if there is no 
reduction in railway freight rates. Lower grades 
of thin material are apparently in greatest demand. 
American oak, ash, and hickory are not called for 
to any extent and interest in southern pine and 
other softwoods is waning with the downward 
movement of softwood prices. 

“The mahogany market is dull and prices have 


~~ a, 
fallen. Asiatic woods are not greatly in demang 
Teakwood and similar species are too costly fo, 
German use, but teak from salvage operations— 
———e up of old ships—is, however, successfully 
offered.” 


(saa aaaaaaan: 

The steamer market was exceptionally quiet 
thruout the week, and chartering was entirely gyg. 
pended in a number of trades, say Lunham ¢ 
Moore, New York ocean freight brokers in theijy 
bulletin for March 15. Shippers’ requirements ap- 
peared to be unusually light, as freight of ay 
kinds were scarce and offered sparingly. The 
supply of available prompt boats was also light, 
and rates therefore were quotably upheld, altho 
in almost all instances they were nominal. 

The sailing vessel market was also quiet, with 
only a very limited demand prevailing for top. 
nage. A few boats were wanted for coastwise ang 
West India trading, but in other of the offshore 
trades freights continued scarce. Rates were fairly 
steady, altho tonnage offered in ample quantities 
for all requirements. 
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Modern Logging Locomotive 


For low cost haulage it is necessary to use on 
logging railways a different .type of locomotive 
than is used in main line service, as there are 
steeper grades and sharper curves to negotiate. 
To meet these requirements several Mikado type 
locomotives have been built recently by the Lima 
Locomotive Works (Inc.), Lima, Ohio, for the 
Sewall Valley Railway, one of which is pictured 
in the accompanying photograph. 

This locomotive has been designed after careful 
consideration of the problems of logging railway 
operation, which are assuming increased import- 
ance as lumbering operations advance further into 
the woods each year, thus making longer hauls 
necessary. 

The idea in mind in designing this type is that 
the modern logging locomotive must include the 


American molders and nine cut-off saws. All of 
this equipment will be connected up to two double 
90-inch and one single 50-inch B. F. Sturtevant 
slow speed fans to be furnished by the Shreveport 
concern, 

One of the double 90-inch fans and the single 
50-inch fan will pick up the shavings from five of 
the 15-inch matchers, the molders and ripsaws, and 
relay them thru a 22-foot dust collector into the 
other 90-inch fan which picks up the shavings 
from the three other matchers, and makes the de- 
livery to the sawmill fuel house thru a 42-inch 
galvanized pipe into an 18-foot dust collector, 
The distance from the planing mill to the fuel 
house is 1,050 feet. 

In addition to the planing mill equipment de- 
seribed above, a 20x30-inch sizer at the sawmill 
proper is to be connected up to a single 60-inch 
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Typical logging locomotive built by Lima Locomotive Works 


many improvements that the leading railroads of 
the country have developed recently, such as super- 
heaters to reduce the cost of operation by lessen- 
ing fuel consumption, labor saving devices to 
lighten the work of fireman and engineer in open- 
ing doors to the firebox, shaking the grates, revers- 
ing in switching when cutting cars and making up 
trains, of which more is usually necessary in the 
operation of logging locomotives than in the or- 
dinary run of railway operation. 

The Mikado type (2-8-2) locomotive illustrated, 
is designed to make grades of 3% percent and to 
round 30 degree curves. In order to secure addi- 
tional steaming capacity and to make the very 
best possible use of the steam generated, the loco- 
motive is equipped with the Superheater Co.’s type 
“A” superheater, has American Arch Co.’s security 
brick arch; also it has the Franklin Butterfly 
No. 8 type of automatic fire door, Franklin Rail- 
way Supply Co.’s steam grate shaker, Franklin 
Ragonnet type “B” power reverse gear, Franklin 
Railway Supply Co.’s radial buffer between engine 
and tender. All construction, such as main frame, 
springs, and so on, is exceptionally rugged. The 
engine is for standard gage track, the drivers are 
51-inch, and the total weight of engine and tender 
is 250,000 pounds. 


Gets Blow Pipe System Contract 


The Shreveport Blow Pipe & Sheet Metal Works 
(Ine.), Shreveport, La., has been successful in ge- 
curing a contract for erecting the entire blow pipe 
system for the Oregon-American Lumber Co.’s new 
mill at Vernonia, Ore. The blower system will 
take care of shavings and sawdust from seven 
American No. 78-6 x 15-inch planers and matchers, 
one American No. 78-6 x 19-inch planer and 
matcher, all equipped with top and bottom pro- 
file attachment; also one American No. 111 54- 
inch band resaw, one American band ripsaw, two 


B. F. Sturtevant slow speed fan for delivering 
shavings to the fuel house. 


The entire job is so arranged that the shavings 
can be delivered to the slab burner when necessary 
thru a 14-foot dust collector which sets on a steel 
tower 65 feet high, the tower also to be erected 
by the Shreveport concern. 


There are over a hundred thousand pounds of 
iron in the entire job, all of which will be shipped 
from Shreveport, and mechanics who will build 
the system and erect it will be furnished from 
Shreveport. 


@aeaaeaaaaaaiaes 


Crane Is Giant Handyman of Log Camp 


A piece of logging machinery seldom receives 
so strong an endorsement as that given by the 
Hobi Timber Co., of Aberdeen, Wash., to the 
“Industrial” crane supplied it by the Industrial 
Works, of Bay City, Mich. The users say they are 
“entirely. satisfied,” and proceed to prove that 
they have good reasons for being by asserting that 
the crane is “never idle,” is “a simple machine 
to operate,” “has required less attention and re 
pairing than any other new machine we now have 
on the job,’ and that “at loading logs it is 4 
paying proposition.” 

The Hobi Timber Co. uses an “Industrial” 20-ton, 
8-wheel drive crane to load about 200,000 feet of 
logs a month. The crane picks up most of the 
logs along the tracks, which the donkeys find it 
hard to get; and it cleans up landings after the 
donkeys have moved away. ‘The crane picks UP 
and unloads all the wood logs necessary for the 
camp. It is put to a wide variety of other uses. 
It is handy for unrigging spar trees and loading 
the rigging. At times the boom has been fitted 
with an orange-peel dipper and used for dredging 
out a log dump. The crane has also been U 
to. pick up wrecked cars and bring them in to the 
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shop for repairs. In making repairs to donkey 
engines mounted on steel cars, the use of the crane 
proves \a great convenience, for it -can lift the 
drums and shafts of the donkey thru the roof 
and set them on the ground, thus making the 
changing of friction blocks and shafts quite easy. 
It has been used as a power shovel, and digs as 
well as any specialized machine. In August last, 
the Hobi company unloaded 1,900 tons of steel 
rails with it. It is a powerful tractive machine, 
does all its own switching, and is capable of 
handling quite a string of cars. 

Only three men are necessary to man this “In- 
dustrial’ crane, for an automatic oil burner elimi- 


nates the’ fireman. An inexperienced man was 
broken in as crapeman for the Hobi company, and 
the good results from his work are due to the 
machine’s being so simple to operate. 

The Industrial Works are credited with prompt 
service on such repairs as have been needed, but 
as before quoted, the Hobi company has found that 
the machine “requires ‘less attention and repair- 
ing than any new machine we have on the job.” 

A letter to the Industrial Works, Bay City, 
Mich., will bring its Golden Anniversary Catalog, 
which describes the various types of cranes it manu- 
factures, and contains illustrations full of interest 
to the modern logging operator. 











BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, Et 





Business Changes 


ARKANSAS. Fayetteville—Northwest Arkansas Lum- 
ber Co. to be purchased by Kelley Bros. Lumber Co., 
of Springdale, it is reported. Ray Kelley to be man- 
ager. 

CONNECTICUT. Willimantic—Lincoln & Bros. Lum- 
ber Co. sold to Willimantic Lumber & Coal Co. 


FLORIDA. Rio—Rio Lumber Co., of which T. H. 
Banes is general manager, has succeeded to the hold- 
ings of the Ford Lumber Co., of Indianrio and the 
Pineda Lumber Co., of Pineda. 

Tampa—Alexander Lumber Co. will move plant from 
East Lafayette Street to new site at 13th Street and 
Ist Avenue. About 600 feet of shed will be built and 
resaw and planing machinery installed. 

Tampa—Roux-Askew Co.; reported that L. N. Dantz- 
ler, of Dantzler Lumber Co., Gulfport, Miss., and his 
son, L. N. Dantzler, jr., have acquired half interest; 
name of firm to be change to Roux-Askew-Dantzler 
(Inc.); capital, $100,000. 

ILLINOIS. Antioch—H. R, Adams & Co.; Horace and 
Ethel Adams have bought out interest of W. J. Darby; 
Nason Sibley and Joe Horton also acquire interest. Mr. 
Adams will remain active manager. 

Chicago—Crane Lumber Co. changing name to Enarec 
Lumber Manufacturing Co. 

Granite City—Geo. D. Hope Lumber Co, succeeded by 
Wiles-Chipman Lumber Co. 

Hoopston—Hoopston Lumber & Coal Co. sold to F. A. 
Miller, of Gibson City, Ill. 

INDIANA. Burrows—Curtis McCain, who recently 
established a yard at Camden, Ind., has consolidated 
his interests with those of J, P. Smith, of Indianapolis, 
and has taken over the management of the Burrows 
Lumber Co. which was owned solely by Mr. Smith. 
This change took place Jan. 1. 

Indianapolis—E. E. Barb is president of a new cor- 
poration that has taken over the planing mill at Moore 
Avenue and Christian Street; business will be operated 
under the name of B. & C. Planing Mill (Inc.). 


IOWA. Pocahontas—Howard & Schneider Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Keefer & Wolfe Lumber Co. 


KANSAS. Utica—L. B. Mead Lumber Co. succeeded 
by 0. L. Sherwood Lumber Co. 


KENTUCKY. Louisa—Haynes & Justice Lumber Co. 
succeeded by J. T. Justice Lumber Co, 


LOUISIANA. Lake Charles—lIt is announced by W. A. 
Hood, president, that the Lake Charles Naval Stores 
Co. will move offices from Lake Charles to New Orleans 
within the next month or two. Change is being made 
in order to have headquarters of company near the 
selling center. A. Vizard, jr., secretary and treasurer, 
and other members of the organization will be trans- 
ferred to New Orleans. 


MINNESOTA. Faribault—Carver Lumber Co. sold to 
T. A. Jirak, of Dundas, Minn. 

Heron Lake—E. A. Peterson Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Sontag Lumber Co. 

Round Prairie—Round Prairie Lumber Co. succeeded 
by H. C. Wolfarth & Sons; headquarters, Long Prairie. 

MISSISSIPPI. Jackson—Central Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by White Central Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. Highee—C. J. Harris Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Mark C. Murphy. 

Kansas City—Geo. D. Hope Lumber Co. moving to 
Muskogee, Okla. 


MONTANA. Vanada—Barthel Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Yellowstone Lumber Co. 


NEBRASKA. Clinton—Nye-Schneider-Jenks Co. suc- 
ceeded by Clinton Grain Co. 

DeWitt—DeWitt Lumber Co. purchased the Cornbelt 
Lumber Co. here and stocks will be consolidated with 
P. F. Steele in charge. 

_ Hay Springs—Hay Springs Lumber Co. succeeded by 
G. W. O’Halloran Lumber Co. 

, Wood Lake—Wood Lake Lumber Co. 
G. W. O'Halloran Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. Hopewell Junction—Hopewell Lumber 
Co. sold to Dutchers Feed Store Co. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Antler, Maxbass and Upham— 

Baker Lumber Co. succeeded by Nortz Lumber Co. 
_ OHIO. Circleville—W. H. Schleyer Lumber Co. mov- 
ing headquarters to Cincinnati and will be known as 
Schleyer-Sand Lumber Co., doing general hardwood busi- 
hess, specializing in black walnut; office, Bond Hill 
Station, Western Bank & Trust Co. Bldg. 

MeConnellsville—Jones Lumber Co. purchased by John 
Scott, of Zanesville. 


OKLAHOMA, ‘Tonkawa—Robert Bros. Lumber Co. 
and Producers’ Lumber Co. stocks distributed among 
other yards and business discontinued. 
cc ENNSYLVANIA. Herminie—H. E. 
“. sold to Herminie Lumber Co. 
ce QUTH CAROLINA, Chester—J. ©. Stewart suc- 

ed by Stewart & Robinson. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Letcher—Jos. Dodd (Farmers’ 


Lumber ¥ard) succeeded by Robert Burns Lumber Co. 
headquarters, Mitchell. ' 


succeeded by 


Deter Lumber 


TEXAS. Fort Worth—Kelsay Lumber Co. has con- 
solidated the J. H. Armstrong Lumber Co. with its 
main yard at 1400 North Henderson Street, and sold 
the Kelsay yard at Railroad and College Avenues to 
D. L. Irwin who will conduct it under name of Irwin 
Lumber Co. 

Hillsboro and Waxahachie—John F. Grant sold to 
Wm. Cameron & Co. 

Leander—Leander Lumber Co. succeeded by W. F. 
and J. F. Barnes Lumber Co. 

Liberty Hill—Liberty Hill Lumber Co. succeeded by 
W. F. and J. F. Barnes Lumber Co.; headquarters, 
Waco. : 

Millsap—Strain & Bellenger sold to Byrd & Carter 
Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Chehalis—J. W. Phillips is reported 
to have sold his sawmill to A. P. Hughes. 

WISCONSIN. Peshtigo—Peshtigo Building Supply Co. 
succeeded by Henry Hassell. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—Plant of North 
Pacifie Co., at Barnet, near Vancouver, has been pur- 
chased by a United States syndicate headed by H. W. 
White, managing director of Discovery Bay Logging 
Co.; consideration, $750,000; reported that purchasers 
will spend $250,000 in improvements to the plant which 
will be used exclusively for export trade. 

ONTARIO. Brantford—O. W. Rhynas, former man- 
ager of Mickle, Dyment & Son, of Brantford, has pur- 
chased the business of the Nicholson Lumber Co., 
Burlington, Ont., and will take possession on April 1. 
The new name of the firm will be O. W. Rhynas & 
Sons (Ltd.). Mickle, Dyment & Son are closing out 
the Brantford business. 

Toronto—Lay & Hayght, wholesale lumber, moving 
office to 709 Kent Building. 

Toronto—W. Warren and D. L. McDonald, formerly 
of Myers-Warren Lumber Co., have formed the Warren- 
McDonald Lumber Co. and have purchased the retail 
yard of the Foley Lumber Co., 764 Dupont Street. 

Toronto—R. B. Elgie has sold interest in Elgie & 
Jarvis Lumber Co., wholesaler, and retired after 20 
years in the business, which will be continued by J. B. 
Jarvis, J. J. Shortreed having also acquired an interest. 

Toronto—Boake Manufacturing Co. (Ltd.), retail, sold 
to Welsh Lumber Co. (Ltd.) the yard on east side of 
north Yonge Street. Former company has purchased 
150 acres of vacant land between Bathurst and Dufferin 
Streets, and will build. 

QUEBEC. Montreal—William Rutherford & Sons 
(Ltd.) sold to new firm known as The. Rutherford Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $650,000. George D. 
MacKinnon, of Sherbrooke, Que., president. 


Incorporations 


ALABAMA., Birmingham—City Lumber & Building 
Material Co., \ncorporated; capital, $2,000. 

CALIFORNIA. Hawthorne—Hawthorne Lumber Yard, 
incorporated. 

Hayward—K. & L. Box & Lumber Co., incorporated. 


CONNECTICUT. Hartford—Hartford Lumber Co., in- 
creasing capital to $200,000. 
DELAWARE. Dover—Chicago ‘Timber Corporation, 


incorporated; capital, $400,000; T. L. Croteau, Wilming- 
ton. 

Dover-—Idaho-Oregon Tie Co., incorporated; capital, 

GEORGIA. Augusta—DeWitt-Gerrans 
incorporated; capital, $15,000. 

ILLINOIS. Bloomington—Schwulst & Gerling Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $60,000. 

Chicago—Marquette Sash & Door Co., incorporated; 
capital, $25,000. 

INDIANA. Fort Wayne—Chas. Kilker & Sons: in- 
corporated; capital, $200,000. 

Indianapolis—West Side Lumber Co., 
capital, $40,000. 

MAINE. Strong—Chas. Foster (Est.), incorporated; 
capital, $500,000. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Kuchins Furniture Manufac- 
turing Co., increasing capital from $50,000 to $100,000. 

St. Louis—Geo. Kilgen & Sons, incorporated. 

Tilden (P. O. Fulton)—Max Leuser Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $40,000. 

MONTANA. Billings—Sunset Lumber & Hardware 
Co., incorporated; capital, $75,000. 

NEBRASKA. Aurora—Grosshans Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $150,000; retail. 

NEW, YORK. Auburn—M. D. Green Lumber Co., in- 
creasing capital to $150,000. 

Brooklyn—Pioneer Lumber Co., increasing capital to 
$50,000. : 

Brooklyn—Mechanics Hardwood Flooring Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $4,000. 

Hudson—Rivenburgh Lumber Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $20,000. 


Lumber Co., 


incorporated; 
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ROUGH OR DRESSED 


MOULDINGS, LATH, 
SHINGLES 


Sales Agent for the Following Mills:— 
THE HEBARD CYPRESS COMPANY, 
Waycross, Ga. 
BIG SALKEHATCHIE CYPRESS CO. 
Varnville, S.C. 
LYON PINE COMPANY, 


dessa, Fla. 


PINEORA MANUFACTURING 


BLACK RIVER CYPRESS CO. 
Gable, S.C. 


BURTON - SWARTZ 


CYPRESS CO. OF FLORIDA COMPANY, 
Perry, Fla. Pineora, Ga. 
SAVANNAH RIVER LUMBER Also agents for 
COMPANY, DIBERT, STARK & BROWN 
Vale Royal Mill, Savannah, Ga. CYPRESS CO. 


Gilmania Mill, Gilmania, S.C. 


Gulf Red Cypress Co. 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


In territory east of Pittsburgh. 





one 
Southern Hardwoods 
Specia “ses: Oak, Ash and Gum 








Georgia Short Leaf Pine 


Roofers—Boards— Dimension 


CYPRESS LUMBER 


Prompt Shipments— Kiln Drying Facilities 
Manufacturers 


E. B. Smith Lumber Co. 


MACON, GEORGIA 


DOWNER 


LUMBER 
_ CO. 











Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
Longleaf and Shortleaf 


Yellow Pine 


R. R. Timbers, Yard Stock 
Georgia Roofers 
Valdosta, Ga. * 
Established 10 Years 3 Mills 











THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 


Shows at a glance the amount of any number of feet 
between 2 feet and 29,000 feet at any price between 
$6.00 and $75.00 a thousand feet. Seventh edition. A 
book every lumberman can use. Price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publish- 
érs, 481 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





New York, Manhattan—Cummings Lumber Corpora- 
tion, incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

New York, Manhattan—Fors Balsa Products Corpora- 
tion, incorporated; capital, $200,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Belhaven—Belhaven Pulp & 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

High Point—Blue Ridge Hickory Furniture Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $100,000. 

Littleton—Schlichter Lumber Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $100,000. 

Newbern—Derrickson-Blades 
porated; capital, $25,000. 

OHIO, Cleveland—Lamson Floors Co., incorporated; 
to manufacture and install floors; capital, 250 shares, 
no par value. 

Junction’ City—Service Lumber & Supply Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $25,000. 


Lumber Co., incor- 


OKLAHOMA. ‘Tipton—W. W. Graham Lumber Co., 
incorporated. 
OREGON. Klamath Falls—Shasta View Lumber & 


Box Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 
Mayger—Fluhrer Bros., incorporated; capital, $48,000. 
Portland—Western Loggers Machinery Co., incor- 

porated; capital, $50,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Clearfield—Graham Lumber Yard, 
incorporated. 

Wilkesbarre—South Side Lumber Co., incorporated. 

TENNESSEE. Maryville—Mary-Knox Coach Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $10,000; will establish woodwork- 
ing plant. 

Memphis—Lee Lumber Co., increasing capital from 
$500,000 to $750,000. 


TEXAS. Marlin—Kelsay Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $10,000. 

Slaton—Plains Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 
$10,000. 


VIRGINIA. Christiansburg—Economy Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000. 

WASHINGTON. Bellingham—Lake Timber Co., cap- 
ital increased to $22,000; logging. 

Clallam Bay-—-C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $500,000; lumber and logging. 

Port Angeles—Blanchard & Miller, sawmill and log- 
ging, incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

Raymond—Umpqua Mills & Timber Co., increasing 
capital to $300,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—Huntington Cabinet 
Works, incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

Terra Alta—Terra Alta Furniture Co., incorporated; 
capital, $25,000; manufacturing. 

Casualties 

ALABAMA. Birmingham—North Birmingham Lumber 
& Coal Co., loss by fire between $50,000 and $100,000; 
stock, warehouse and four trucks destroyed. 

FLORIDA. Alsace—Sawmill owned by R. L. Dowling 
& Son destroyed by fire; loss estimated at $300,000, 
including $200,000 worth of new machinery; plant will 
be rebuilt. 

Apopka—-Consumers’ Lumber & Veneer Co.’s mill de- 
stroyed by fire; loss estimated at $25,000 with $20,000 
insurance; mill will probably be rebuilt. 

MARYLAND. Port Deposit—Rowland Fiooring Co.’s 
building and equipment badly damaged by fire; loss, 
$125,000; dry kiln and stock of finished flooring de- 
stroyed. 

MINNESOTA. Hibbing—Remington Sash & Door Co., 
loss by fire, $15,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia—Keystone 
working Co., loss by fire, $50,000. 
$ — Newport—Prouty & Miller, loss by fire, 
$4,000. 

WISCONSIN. Onalaska—Aiken Coal & Lumber Co., 
loss by fire, $15,000. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—North Birmingham Lumber 
& Coal Co. will begin rebuilding at once that portion 
of plant destroyed by fire with loss of $70,000; con- 
siderable new equipment will be installed. 

FLORIDA. Monticello—J. A. McClellan will build 
planing mill. 

Perry—Hays Hardwood Co. has begun reconstruction 
of plant recently destroyed by fire; manufactures spokes 
and rims. 

GEORGIA. Dublin—Dublin Veneer Co. has begun 
construction of additional warehouse, 120x120 feet. 

Macon—Macon Veneer Co. plans to rebuild plant de- 
stroyed by fire with loss of $50,000. 

IOWA. Davenport—T. W. McClelland Co., the mill- 
work division of the Gordon-Van Tine Co., is econsider- 
ing the erection of two story, modernly equipped fac- 
tory adjoining its plant. 

KANSAS. Wichita—Rounds & Porter Co. will erect 
warehouse; cost, $100,000. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—W. J. Hughes & Sons Lum- 
ber Co. has begun work on the wrecking of old build- 
ings recently swept by fire and will erect new plant. 

MINNESOTA. Blooming Prairie—Standard Lumber 
Co. will erect warehouse, 24x60 ft. 

Hutchinson—Herman F,. Albrecht will build a lumber 
yard and fuel sheds. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—D. E, Maytham, who recently 
opened a box factory at 847 Tonawanda Street, is 
preparing to enlarge the plant and may move to larger 
site. 

OHIO. Dayton—Gustav Hodapp, general contractor, 
will erect planing mill. 

OKLAHOMA. Enid—Kiowa Lumber Co. will erect 
plant, 75x150 ft.; cost, $10,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Pottstown—Boyertown Planing 
Mill Co. erecting addition. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Rock Hill—Woodworking de- 
partment of Anderson Motor Co., recently destroyed by 
fire, will be rebuilt at once; loss between $30,000 and 
$35,000. + 

TENNESSEE, Smyrna—Smyrna Lumber Co., loss by 
fire, $10,000; will rebuild. 

TEXAS. Wilson—Alamo Lumber Co. erecting lumber 
yards; cost, $20,000. 


Wood- 


went. 

WASHINGTON. Deer Park—Deer Park Lumber Co, 
will improve sawmill plant; cost, $50,000. 

Darrington—Andros Logging Co, reported to be add- 
ing equipment to cost about $150,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—Minter Homes Cor- 
poration will spend $40,000 in improvements to plant 
including two dry kilns and new machinery. 

Webster. Springs—P. E. Eakin Lumber Co. building 
mill on Elk River a mile below here; company pur- 
chased two tracts of timber in Webster County, 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Ottawa—Barrett Bros. (Ltd.), lumber 
dealers and wood workers, will add another story to 
plant. 

Sudbury—Spanish Mills Co. (Ltd.) will begin work 
soon on new mill at Wahnapitae Lake, near Massey 
say, to cost about $75,000. 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Hayward Lumber & In- 
vestment Co. has opened new yards at Merced and 
Oceanside; have purchased yard at Fallbrook from §, A. 
Graffin. 

Long Beach—J. H. 
lumber yard. 

Los Angeles—Winnor Lumber Co. erecting lumber 
shed. 

Los Angeles—N. Whitacre & Son engaged in lumber 
business at 5036 Whittier Blvd. 

North Sacramento—Douglas & Pierce will open new 
lumber yard on Auburn Blvd. 

San Francisco—Western Hardwood Floor Co. opened 
at 21 Capistrano. 

San Francisco—O. L. Graven and W. H. O’Neill are 
opening a furniture factory at 935 Howard Street. 

San Francisco—Henry Schulte & Son have moved 
cabinet-making business from 475 Bryant Street to 49 
Rodgers Street. 

San Francisco—E. D. Philbrick Co. has engaged in 
the stair manufacturing business at 41 Sheridan Street. 

Sawtelle—D. E. Thompson Lumber Co. recently began 
retail lumber business. 

FLORIDA. Tampa—Alexander Lumber Co. moving 
plant and enlarging; plans include construction of 600- 
ft. lumber storage shed to be equipped with resaw 
and planing machinery, and general enlargement of the 
main plant. 

GEORGIA. Macon—W. P. Beall is planning estab- 
lishment here of a plant for manufacture of bobbins 
and other equipment for textile plants. 

IDAHO. St. Maries—J. D. Miller will open a saw 
and shingle mill. 

ILLINOIS. Alton—Walter A. Hale recently began 
retail lumber business. 

IOWA. Cedar Rapids—C. R. Biddick, former lum- 
berman of Springville and Nevada, Iowa, is locating 
yards on 19th Street to cost $100, 

MISSISSIPPI. Coldwater—R. L. McClain recently 
began; sawmill. 

MISSOURI. Aurora—Pierce-Stigman Lumber Co. re- 
cently began; retail. 

Brashear—Burr L. Easton, former Greentop, Mo., 
lumberman, is erecting a building here as center of 
new lumber yard. 

NEBRASKA. yreeley—Greeley 
Yards; recently began; retail. 

NEW JERSEY. Penns Grove—Penns Grove Lumber 
Co. recently began; retail. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Rocky Mount—Clark-Lynch 
Lumber Co. opening new lumber yard. 





Walter reported opening new 


Central Lumber 





OREGON. Albany—J. W. Copeland Lumber Co. 
opening yard. 
Coquille—J. H. Dalen and associates are planning in- 


Stallation.of cedar mill. 

North Bend—J. E. Wright and Frank Rowe will 
engage in manufacture of wooden hoops. 

Portland—J. W. Copeland Lumber Co. opening branch 
yard at Albany. 

Stayton—-C. E, Gardner and A. D. and Grant Murphy 
have engaged in the sawmill business here as Murphy- 
Gardner Lumber Co. 

Sutherlin—J. G. Scott and Walter Baker will engage 
in sawmill business here. 

TENNESSEE, Columbia—Cook Outfitting Co. closing 
retail furniture business and will enter manufacturing 
field; will probably establish plant at Columbia. 

TEXAS. Clyde--D. P. Hollis Lumber Co. will open 


yard. 
O’Donnell—Cicero Smith Lumber Co. installing lum- 


‘ber yard. 


WASHINGTON. Woodlawn—Wall Lumber Co. will 
establish sawmill here. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—Specialty Lumber 
Co. organized and established plant to handle resawing 
and special cutting; Sidney Tucker, Stuart George, 
Frank Wills and Neil Kennedy organizers. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


Victoria, B. C., Mar. 15.—At a meeting of the 
creditors of the White Spruce Lumber Co., at 
Fernie, B. C., on Feb. 29, the liabilities of the com- 
pany were placed at $380,000 and the assets at 
$215,000. C. J. O'Neil, of Fernie, was appointed 
by the creditors as trustee in bankruptcy for the 
company. ‘The assets consist of lumber, mill prop- 
erty, and book debts. H. R. Townsend, of Nelson, 
is the official receiver. 





Victoria, B. C., Mar. 15.—Chief Justice Hunter 
has continued the injunction granted by Judge 
Thompson, restraining all members of the I. W. W. 
from picketing or in any way interfering with the 
operations of lumber companies of the Cranbrook 
district of British Columbia. The injunction, will 


continue in force until the action brought by the 
—  eeeemenaes against the I. W. W. comes up 
or trial. 
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Tractors Keep Woods Roads Cleared 


Bancor, Me., March 17.—The Great Northern 
Paper Co. is employing less than the normal num- 
ber of men and horses, having about 2,500 men 
on the payroll for its woods operations and 1,500 
horses. A number of tractors being used in the 
woods are proving tremendously useful in keeping 
woods ‘roads cleared for traffic. It is notable that 
woods roads in the Great Northern territory, scores 
of miles from civilization, are kept open for auto- 
mobile traffic much better than are roads in settled 
communities in the southern part of the State. 
Soft surface snow is scraped away and a smooth, 
hard road maintained for fast and efficient traffic. 
Mills of the Great Northern organization are run- 
ning at full capacity with the exception of the 
plant in Madison, where changes and improvements 
are being made. 


Effects Renewal of Motor Fleet 


BALTIMORE, MD., March 17.—The Atlantic Mill & 
Lumber Co., Dock Street, this city, which is en- 
gaged extensively in the distribution of millwork 
and building materials, and which has for years 
made liberal use of motor trucks in hauling, has 
just effected a renewal of its outfit, having secured 


_ten White and three General Electric Co. trucks. 


Some four or five of the old vehicles will also be 
used for the present. This equipment gives the 
company one of the largest motor outfits in the 





All-steel logging “wheeler” with hydraulic lift, designed for use with a 
Best “Siaty logging cruiser’ 


city and enables it to reach a considerable expanse 
of territory. 

Herman M. Meyer, president of the company, in 
discussing the renewal of the motor fleet, said the 
corporation continued to use horses for the short 
distance hauling, within the city proper, finding 
this cheaper than motors, but that the tendency 
in the trade was to reach out further and further 
into the surrounding country, the advent of the 
automobile having served to widen the boundaries 
of the sections accessible from cities, and that in 
covering this new field the motor truck was be- 
coming increasingly important. It enabled hauls 
to be made that were formerly out of the question, 
and thus became a means of expanding the business 
of the building supply trade especially. 


Team Sheet Plan for Trucks 


With a delivery equipment consisting of forty 
horses, thirty-eight 2-horse wagons, four 2-ton and 
five 4-ton motor trucks, it is very necessary to 
keep track of the movements of these vehicles. 
This is accomplished in a very simple and effec- 
tive way by Galliher & Huguely, Sherman Avenue 
and W Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., by means 
of a team sheet, ruled into spaces across the page, 
in the first space being written the serial number 
and the name of the driver; in the second space 
to the right, the first load of the day, with the 
time in and out; in the third space, the second 
load with time in and out, and so on across the 
page thru the day. 

This is a very convenient arrangement in han- 
dling what are termed “jag-loads,” that is one load 
consigned to several customers—often three or 
four—as each customer’s name and address is writ- 
ten on the team sheet. For this class of work 
the 2-ton motor trucks are the most capable of 


not only minimizing the cost of delivery, but also 
of rendering the best possible service to the cus- 
tomer, while in making long, heavy hauls, the 
experience of this firm is that it is of advantage 
to use the 4-ton motor trucks. For a concrete 
example, suppose a customer in Kensington, Md., 
a distance of twelve miles from the yard, orders 
4,000 feet of framing; the 4-ton motor truck gets 
the load, as it will require only one haul, whereas 
two hauls would be required were the order de- 
livered by the 2-ton trucks or by team. 

A careful study has been made to ascertain the 
most serviceable and economical method of deliver- 
ing lumber, the two main factors considered being 
the size and the destination of the load, as these 
have been found to be the governing elements. 

This firm does not maintain a service depart- 
ment, as the cost of repairs on its nine motor 
trucks does not warrant this. In employing driv- 
ers for the trucks, care is taken to secure men who 
are entirely familiar with the mechanism of the 
trucks. 


Designs All-Steel Logging ‘‘Wheeler’’ 


Wherever the topography of the land will prr- 
mit the use of a tractor in the woods, it has been 
found that more logs could be moved in a shorter 
time using “high wheelers” than by any other 
method, according to an article which appeared in 
a recent issue of the Best Tractor News, published 
by the C. L. Best Tractor Co., of San Leandro, 
Calif. The article goes on to state that the deter- 
mining factors in their suc- 
cessful operation, however, 
were the convenience of opera- 
tion and the sturdiness and 
practicability of their design 
and construction. 

The “Thirty” has been op- 
erating at many places in the 
woods for a long time, using 
the same large wooden wheels 
previously drawn by horses, 
and its consistent, rapid op- 
eration has established high 
logging records. But where 
the logs were larger and the 
hauls were longer there was a 
serious need of some similar 
equipment of ample strength 
with which to utilize the 
power of the “Sixty.” 

The C. L. Best Tractor Co. 
has recently perfected an all- 
steel logging ‘‘wheeler,’ with 
a hydraulic lift, designed for 
use with a Best “Sixty logging 
cruiser,” and, states the man- 
ufacturer, it has met with im- 
mediate success. This ‘‘wheeler’’ was demonstrated 
at the Manley Pucketts logging camp at Chiloquin, 
Ore., hitched to a Best “Sixty cruiser.” Hauling 
logs a distance of half a mile and handling up to 
3,000 feet to a load, it averaged 50,000 feet of logs 
a day. When it is realized that one man driving 
the tractor also controls the ‘‘wheeler’—raising 
the load and dropping it—such a daily average 
means a greatly increased production with a lim- 
ited crew, and this naturally lowers the operating 
costs. 
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“Caterpillar” for Road Building 


The Holt Manufacturing Co., of Peoria, Ill., has 
recently issued two folders covering the use of its 
well known “Caterpillar” tractors in all kinds of 
road building operations. For the lighter jobs the 
2-ton possesses every quality for speedy low cost 
working; for moderate power needs, the 5-ton is 
the choice of the most experienced users, and the 
10-ton is recommended as being the best adapted 
for heavy duty field work. 


A course consisting of four sessions, covering 
the following subjects, transportation engineering, 
truck construction, motor equipment, batteries, 
charging equipment, truck operation and mainte- 
nance, was held in the auditorium of the Consol- 
idated Gas Co. Building, 130 East 15th Street, 
New York City, Feb. 8, 15, 29 and March 7. The 
purpose of this course was to inform the executives 
and bureau managers of the public utility compa- 
nies in the metropolitan New York district regard- 
ing truck transportation, and to thoroly familiarize 
them with this important subject. This is the 
fourth course of this kind that has been held. 
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H. H. Bates, Manager 


Attract Buyers 


with bright, clean lumber that is 
also perfectly milled, even in 
texture and light weight. Try 
an order and see for youself that 
you can build up a good business 
on our 


Shortleaf Pine 


Our lumber is band sawn. 90% 
of it is kiln dried. You'll find 
good values in 4-4, 5-4, 6-4 and 
8-4 finish; No. 117 drop siding, 
boards. We ship in straight or 
mixed cars. 


For hardwood prices, address 
Southern Hardwood Sales Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


NEW DEEMER 


Manufacturing Co. 


Incorporated 


DEEMER, MISS. 

















Poplar and Gum 


Trim—Moulding— Lumber | 


Hardwood Dimension and 
Factory Specials 


POPLAR BEVEL SIDING | 


Kiln Drying and Dressing in Transit— 
A modern and well equipped plant. 


Co. 


- 


Hardwood 


Laurel (amber 
LAUREL, MISS. 








were 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS OF 


ELLOW PINE LUMBER 


500,000’ Dry Dimension 


Ship straight 


CoLumBIA 
For Sale grades and widths. 


Mississippi 








LUNHAM & MOORE | 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex., 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight 
contracts and effecting quickest dispatch from sea- 
board. We handle all classes of cargo and have 








Special Department handling Export Lumber 
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_ Adaptability 
of Lumber | 


is always a good 
talking point when 


backed by 








Soft Shortleaf 
Pane 


TRY A CAR 


The Sumter 
LumberCo. 


ELECTRIC MILLS, MISS. | 


E. E. HALL, 
Sales Manager. 

















| ie Get the Best 


when you order our Band Sawed, Steam 








Kiln Dried and Soda Dipped lumber. 
ye =< 
SHORTLEAF 
YELLOW PINE 








> 2 { 


‘\ 
Our daily capacity of 125,000 feet insures 
prompt service. Tell us your needs. 


COLUMBUS 


LUMBER COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, MISSISSIPPI 











D.F. McCullough, Vice-President and Manager 





















4x4 to 

18x18—10 to 70 ft 
Rough or Sized 

3” and 4” Ceiling and 

2x6, SAS Flooring, No. 116 Siding, 

4 to 24 ft. Moulding, etc.,inall grades. 


Williams Yellow Pine Co. 
POPLARVILLE, MISSISSIPPI 











Contains the best work of “The Lumber- 


THE WooDSs man Poet.” including ‘“TODAY,’’ just 


By Douglas Malloch now America’ most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one 


Price potspaid, $1.25 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 












LOUISVILLE, KY. 


March 18.—The lumber business is generally ac- 
tive, and some of the large houses report that 
they are well sold up at present, there having been 
a very good divided movement on top grades as well 
as common grades. Demand is strong for kiln 
dried stuff, and it is getting to a point where a 
mill almost has to have its own kilns or working 
arrangements whereby it is assured a drying 
service. Commercial driers are flooded with busi- 
ness. Quartered as well as plain oak has been in 
demand, while walnut and gum items are very 
good. The automobile woods have been very good, 
including hard and soft maple, elm and ash. 
Common quartered white oak has been in better 
demand. Walnut stocks are reported as low. The 
movement to the furniture trade has been very 
good, and the interior trim and hardwood flooring 
people are in the market. Quotations inch stocks: 
Quartered white oak, FAS, $140 and _ $80. 
Quartered red oak, $115 and $75. Plain oak, $100 
and $65. Poplar, $115 and $57; saps and selects, 
$85. Quartered and plain red gum, $85 and $52. 
Quartered sap gum, $60 and $50; sap gum, $55 and 
$45. Walnut, $217.50 and $117.50; selects, $160. 
Ash, $105 and $60. Chestnut, $110 and $65. 

Announcement was made a few days ago of the 
resignation of R. R. May as vice president of the 
Louisville Point Lumber Co., and his new con- 
nection with the sales organization of the Wood 
Mosaic Co., Louisville. 

R. C. Morton, representative of the W. R. Wil- 
lett Lumber Co., Louisville, is in a hospital at 
Memphis, Tenn., as a result of a grade crossing 
accident at McCool, Miss. He is reported to be 
doing fairly well. 

Emil Anderson, of the Southern Planing Mill 
Co., Louisville, has been elected a member of .the 
board of the Lincoln Building & Loan Association. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 


March 17.—Demand for hardwoods continues to 
absorb the available supply of dry stocks, and 
some buyers are picking up green stocks to care 
for immediate requirements. Mill stocks are still 
considerably below normal for this season. The 
principal demand is from the automobile industry 
and box and crating manufacturers. There have 
also been some good-sized contracts for hard maple 
placed by flooring manufacturers. This industry 
is experiencing a very active demand. All saw- 
mills in this section are now operating to full 
capacity, and have sufficient logs decked to insure 
continued operation for several months. 

C. A. Bigelow, president Kneeland-Bigelow Co., 
was recently elected president of the Kneeland- 
McLurg Lumber Co., of Phillips, Wis., to succeed 
the late P. S. MeLurg. The other officers elected 


were: John R. Davis, vice-president; Pierson 
Kneeland, vice-president, treasurer, and general 


manager; Norman L. Kneeland, secretary. 


MERRILL, WIS. 


March 17.—Lumber business last week has been 
slightly quieter than thirty days ago, due to the 
slowness of retail dealers to enter the market. 
Salesmen generally look toward April 1 as the 
time when retailers will draw heavily from the 
sawmills. Maple still predominates in demand, 
there being a very brisk call for flooring and for 
the automobile industry. Birch is next, demand 
covering all grades, including No. 3 common and 
better. Carload prices, f.o.b. mill are practically 
as follows: 





Birch ————_—— 

4/4 5/4 6/4 

to: See ee ene $125 $130 $135 

EE oo a Ghanca ao 05 110 115 

el Gn re 55@60 70 75 

fe Ee a eee 35 @38 40@45 50 

Ge OD sais eames 16@18 18@20 20 

Maple Elm Basswood Ash 

4/4 4/4 4/4 

a eR $85@90 $T70@T5 $75 $110 
CESS eae T@T 60 @65 65 ¢ 

NO. 2 POM... s..% 55@60 45@50 55 70 

No. 3 com. ..... 33@35 27@30 32 35 

NoO:.S VOM... 66% 18@15 19@20 25 18 

Hemlock prices f.o.b. Wausau mills: S1S, 8- 


to 16-foot, mixed, 1x6-inch, No. 1, $35; 1x8-inch, 
No. 2, $32; D&M, 8- to 16-foot, mixed, 1x6-inch, 
$35.50; plain shiplap, 8- to 16-foot, mixed, 1x8- 
inch, $32.50. Boards, 8-foot and longer, 1x6-inch 
and wider, rough, $29.50; S1 or 2S, $30.50. Dimen- 
sion, mixed, rough, 2x4-inch and wider, 6-foot and 
longer, $19; No. 1, S1S1E, 2x3- and 2x4-inch, 
12-foot, $35; 16-foot, $36; No. 2 S1S1B, 2x3- and 
2x4-inch, 12-foot, $31; 16-foot, $32. 

A number of jobbers closed camp last week and 
the season’s logging is almost over. Hiven the year- 





round operators expect to close camp shortly for 
the usual April vacation period, when.the melting 
of the snow in the woods makes it almost impos- 
sible to log. 

Carl Lotz, who operated a logging camp in the 
town of Tomahawk, Lincoln County, employing a 
small crew this winter, put in about 600,000 feet 
of logs and a quantity of pulpwood and sold the 
output to jobbers. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


March 17.—Hardwood buying on the part of 
factories is the market feature, altho quite a few 
orders from the retail trade are booked. Fac- 
tories making boxes, automobiles and furniture are 
the best buyers. Railroad inquiries continue nu- 


* merous, and some orders come from that source. 


Prices are firm. M. W. Stark, of the American 
Column & Lumber Co., reports trade good. F. B. 
Pryor, sales manager W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., 
says trade is active. Production is generally keep- 
ing up with shipments, altho there is some scarcity 
in certain items of the higher grades. 

Southern pine trade is showing up fairly strong, 
altho building is being held back. Retail stocks 
are rather good. Shipments are prompt as a rule. 
Prices are fairly steady, especially for rough finish, 
flooring and siding. Transit cars are numerous 
and are generally sold .at several dollars below 
usual market quotations. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


March 18.—A slight, gradual expansion is to be 
noted in hardwood demand. Much of the increase 
is coming from the retail trade, which was ex- 
ceptionally cautious this winter in building up 
stocks. Another source of increase is the com- 
mon carriers. Interurbans especially seem ac- 
tively in the market for bridge timbers, cross ties 
etc. The hardwood flooring situation is ideal, all 
the factories here being busy getting stocks ready 
for spring. Dealers in the rural communities also 
are aiding in the general expansion with delayed 
orders, specifying, for most part, rush shipments. 
The automobile and furniture industries do not 
seem as actively in the market as they were a 
month ago. Prices are firm. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. | 


March 17.—While most wood consuming plants 
in Evansville are being operated on steady time, 
there has been a slight slump in trade with some 
manufacturers, attributed to bad weather. Some 
hardwood mills are being operated on part time 
only, as the weather has prevented bringing in 
logs. Logging operations along Green and Barren 
rivers in western Kentucky will likely be resumed 
by May. Automobile and furniture manufacturers 
are among the best buyers of lumber. Box makers 
have been in the market for a good deal.  Rail- 
roads are sending in many inquiries. Stave trade 
has not been very active for several weeks. Veneer 
business is unusually good. ‘The retail lumber 
dealers of southern Indiana, southérn Illinois and 
western and northern Kentucky say that bad roads 
have hampered their business to a certain extent. 

A. Dimmitt, of the Maley & Wertz Lumber Co., 
and Harry Moore, of the G. E. Bauman Hardwood 
Co., are back from Jasper, Ind., where they sold 
lumber to several large furniture and chair man- 
ufacturers. 

A report from Ferdinand, Ind., states that the 
various industrial plants in that city are being 
operated on steady time, and that the plant of 
the Hardwood Manufacturing Co. is doing a nice 


business. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


March 17.—In spite of continued steadiness in 
the wholesale market, buying has fallen off to a 
certain extent. Retail business is holding its own. 
Building operations thus far in March bid fair to 
eclipse the total volume of the same month last 
year, the highest record established in any single 
month. An exceptional spurt in small home build- 
ings and residential structures ranging in price 
from $3,000 to $5,000 is noticeable. 

George Howenstein, secretary Detroit Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, addressed the students in the 
real estate course at the University of Detroit, Mon- 
day evening, March 17, on “The Economy and 
Beauty of the Wood-built Home.” 

The Lowrie Robinson Lumber Co., the Ferndale 
Lumber & Supply Co. and the Mellon-Wright Co., 
of Royal Oak, have opened branch offices and ware- 
houses in Hazel Park, Oakland Avenue and John 
R street. 

The directors of the Detroit Board of Commerce, 
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jncluding Fred Lowrie, of the Lowrie Robinson 
Lumber Co., have adopted a resolution endorsing 
the McNary-Clarke bill now in Congress because 
of its special provision for a study of national for- 
estry resources. 

The Ruhlman Lumber Co. has opened an office at 
3.239 General Motors Building, Detroit, to conduct 
a wholesale business in lumber and railroad ties. 
Frank J. Ruhlman is in charge. 

Officers of the newly incorporated Verhey Lumber 
Co., of Grand Rapids, have been elected as follows: 
Arie Verhey, president; Fred J. Verhey, vice presi- 
dent; William Verhey, secretary; R. L. Byers, 
treasurer and general manager. 

J. C. Stuart, general manager of the Kotcher 
Lumber Co., has returned from a vacation in 
Miami, Fla. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


March 17.—Trading in southern hardwoods con- 
tinues extremely active. All groups in the build- 
ing trades are large buyers, and planing mills, 
sash and door factories and other woodworking 
concerns are operating at capacity. The supply 
of hardwood lumber continues to be very limited, 
with sales and shipments in advance of produc- 
tion. ‘The output of lumber last week suffered 
another setback as a result of rains. Automobile 
manufacturers are buying ash, elm, maple and oak 
in tremendous quantities. Furniture manufac- 
turers are buying steadily but still largely for im- 
mediate requirements only. Other hardwood con- 
sumers are taking their quota of lumber. The 
demand for low grade continues extremely good, 
and the mills are shipping out large quantities to 
pox factories and industries requiring heavy crat- 
ing. ‘The export market is unchanged. Prices 
prevailing this week are as follows: Plain mixed 
oak, FAS, $82; No. 1, $55; No. 2, $37; No. 3, 
$12.50. Poplar, FAS, $101; No. 1, $52; No. 2A, 
$31; No. 2B, $25; No. 3, $17. Red gum, FAS, 
plain, $78; No. 1, $43; No. 3, $31. Sap gum, FAS, 
plain, $48; No. 1, $38 ; No. 2, $20; No. 3, $13. 


LUFKIN, TEX. 


March 17.—Notwithstanding several heavy rain- 
falls last week, most millmen are decidedly op- 
timistic as to demand for and prices of hard- 
woods. Inquiries have not been so numerous for 
the last few days, but prices remain steady. The 
demand for oak has increased considerably, while 
the demand for gum is not quite so good as it has 
been. There is a decided scarcity of gum in this 
territory, and also of other hardwoods in good 
shipping condition, as the volume of production 
has been very light, and shipments very heavy for 
the last sixty days. Most mills have booked 
orders for all the dry stocks they have, and it is 
predicted that, while prices will be good, ship- 
ments will not be so heavy for the next sixty days. 


ELKINS, W. VA. 


March 17.—Within the last few days there has 
been a decline in the general demand for hard- 
wood lumber, virtually all kinds of hardwood 
being affected by the slump. About the only wood 
not appreciably affected is maple. The call for 
that wood continues on about the same scale 
as usual. In view of the declining demand for 
West Virginia hardwood there has also been a 
recession in prices, altho they are on a higher 
level than they were during the corresponding 
period of 1923. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


March 19.—Altho there is complaint here and 
there of absence of well filled order files for south- 
ern hardwoods, there is sufficiently heavy current 
buying to enable practically all firms in Memphis 
territory to keep lumber shipments going forward 
at an abnormally heavy rate. Returns compiled by 
the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association indicate 
a record-breaking movement of forest products dur- 
ing the first eight weeks of 1924. Some of the 
larger firms here intimate that they could clean 
up their order sheets in a surprisingly short time 
if other orders were not coming along so rapidly, 
and the largeness of current buying is undoubtedly 
the outstanding feature of the present situation. 
Automobile interests are good buyers, and in most 
instances they are not confining their purchases to 
immediate needs. Box interests, too, are in the 
market for their requirements in sufficiently large 
way to suggest that they are providing ahead for 
their wants. It is quite apparent, however, that 
most consumers are relying on the excellence of 
transportation and are taking only what they re- 
quire for the more’ immediate future. Meantime 
there is no accumulation of stocks. Shipments are 
Tather exceeding, if anything, the quantity of lum- 
ber being placed on sticks, with the result that the 
supply situation is becoming rather more acute. 
The shortage of shipping dry lumber is very notice- 
able in the case of most items, and it is particularly 


noticeable in the case of all grades of plain and 
quartered sap gum, in maple and in elm. 
Further rains are reported for the Valley States 
—Arkansas, Missouré, Tennessee, Mississippi and 
Louisiana—during the week just ended and these 
have tended to keep the woods wet and to restrict 
logging operations. The few firms having unusual 
facilities are bringing out all the logs they require, 
but the rank and file are finding it very difficult 
to keep their plants well supplied with logs, with 
the result that manufacturing operations are 
rather ‘“‘ragged.” The heaviest snow of the season 
fell over the Valley States during the closing part 
of last week, while considerable sleet also made its 


appearance. 
MARINETTE, WIS. 


March 17.—Logging operations in some of the 
camps are drawing to a close, owing to the dis- 
appearing snow. A few have discontinued opera- 
tions, but the majority will continue as long as 
the weather permits. Logs are arriving in large 
quantities daily by rail for the mills in Marinette 
and Menominee. 

The Oconto Lumber Co., of Oconto, and Hollister, 
Amos & Co., of Oshkosh, purchased 16,000,000 feet 
of logs at the annual sale on the Keshena Indian 
reservation near Shawano recently. The price paid 
was $15.08 a thousand feet, or a total of $24,128. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


March 18.—The local lumber market continues 
to show the effects of various restraining influences, 
chief of which is the weather, which retards yard 
demand and is also held responsible for a slacken- 
ing up of automobile production. The sash and 
‘door industry continues active. Demand from fur- 
niture interests is fair to good, favoring the com- 
mon grades of birch. The consensus in lumber 
circles here is to the effect that the present year 
will be a prosperous one. Prices are showing the 
signs of weakening, sap gum having already 
wavered, but there is abundant confidence that the 
situation will adjust itself as soon as the weather 
improves. Reports from the producing areas indi- 
cate that there may be a scarcity of green hard- 
woods. 

A. L. Osborn, prominent lumberman of Oshkosh, 
Wis., has been named as candidate for the board of 
directors of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. Mr. Osborn is a director of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
and of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asgsso- 


ciation. 
JACKSON, MISS. 


March 18.—Local manufacturers of hardwood re- 
port a little better tone to the market. Prices are 
firm on all items. Bad weather has hampered 
shipments and production, and dry stock available 
for shipment is very scarce.. There has been very 
little change in sources of demand. The automo- 
bile factories and building trades are taking large 
amounts, while the furniture people are buying 
more hardwood now than for some time. Hardwood 
manufacturers in this section are very optimistic 
over the outlook. There is no change in the export 


situation. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


March 19.—Building permits are showing a 
gain in number and costs, making a very favorable 
comparison with a year ago. During the last 
week 143 permits were granted and the costs were 
$524,300. Dwelling houses were quite conspicuous 
in the list, showing that in the opinion of many 
there is still room for expansion in this line. 

W. L. Henrich, president Northeastern Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, who has been laid 
up since the first of the year with a severe attack 
of rheumatism, is now so far recovered that he is 
able to walk about and will be at business in a 
short time. 

The Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co. has announced 
that it will take up the manufacture of- a lighter 
and more moderate-priced passenger car during 
the coming summer. The present style of car will 
also be made. 

Orson BE. Yeager, James B. Wall and ex-Council- 
man Arthur W. Kreinheder left early this week 
for a two weeks’ vacation at Mount Clemens, Mich. 

Charles N. Perrin, who has been in business in 
Madison, Wis., recently, was a visitor last week 
at the office of Blakeslee, Perrin & Darling. He 
left here for a short stay at Stephenson, Miss. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


March 17.—The interior market is still feeling 
the effects of severe weather in the North and 
East; retailers there generally have considerable 
business on their books, but have been unable to 
send out lumber to the jobs. So there has been 
some piling up of lumber by mills in this section, 
but stocks remain badly broken. The local mills 
seem to have a great volume of business on their 
books. The export market, while still very quiet, 
shows some improvement. A few sales have been 


made to South America of regular schedules, but 
the demand from this market is hardly up to nor- 
mal. Both the Continent and the United Kingdom 
are taking some stocks, largely timber. 

Charles A. Dawson, manager H. H. Giesey & 
Bros. Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio, and William 
G. Smith, manager Lyman-Hawkins Lumber Co., 
Akron, Ohio, were visitors Monday. 

John and Murray Bissell haye had as their guest 
for the last few days their cousin, Clement W. 
Bissell and wife, of Dscanaba, Mich. Mr. Bissell is 
a member of Erickson & Bissell Lumber Co. 


The LUMBER 


Department Store 













No time ‘Mf | Speedy loading 
killed ee | with a 
here. / me Locomotive 
fh. _ | Goose Neck 
| Crane. 





Test out Seidel Service on 


Longleaf Pine, La. Red Cypress, Sitka Spruce, 
Douglas Fir, Washington Red Cedar, Tenn. 
Red Cedar, California White and Sugar Pine, 
Redwood, White Oak flooring, Maple, Beech 
and Birch flooring. 


Julius Seidel — 
Lumber Co. 


ST.LOUIS, : : MISSOURI 











HAND MADE 
CYPRESS _ eisire™ 
facture 
. them in all 


sizes from 

Heart 

Stock 
Quality Guaranteed 


Rhem Shingle Co., Inc. 


RHEMS, S.C. 























| Cummer Cypress Go. 








Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


. LUMBER 
Cypr ess Rough and Dressed 


| Shingles and Lath 


| Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City } 











Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
**Ask the Wholesaler ’’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 
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| N.C. PINE 








Service 
YouWant 


is the kind our facilities 
enable us to render at 
all times. Our mills 
have a daily capacity 
of 300,000 feet of 


BAND SAWN AND KILN DRIED 


N. C. Pine 


ROUGH or DRESSED LUMBER 


© You'll find our prices 
©, right and our quality 
F unexcelled in 


Partition, Ceiling, 
Moulding, Trim, 
Lath, Dimension. 


Inquiries and orders solicited for 
rail or water shipment. 


Surry Lumber Company 


Incorporated 1885 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Manufacturers 


9th Floor Union 
Trust Building, 








North Carolina Pine 


—the biggest value lumber on the 
market for both dealer and builder. 
Our stocks insure prompt deliveries. 


Forman-Blades LumberCo. 








ELIZABETH CITY, N. C. 
Thin Ceiling— 


| NLC.PINE 2 Sis, 


| We also manufacture everything 
in yard and shed stocks, box 
f shooks, crating material. 


Major & Loomis Company 
HERTFORD, N. C, 








~~ About Values 


You sure get your share of 

them when you buy our 
Flooring, 

Ceiling 


N. C. P ine Roofing 


bene ard Yellow Pine "euch and 
Car and Cargo Shipments. 


Ellington & Guy, Inc.,""tulie. Richmond, Va. 














ee ee 


QUICK SELLERS—That is what you 


want and what you get when you stock our 


N. C. PINE 


It is band sawed and carefully kiln dried. 
Rowland Lumber Co.,Nofok: 


Virginia. 
Operating John L. Roper Lumber Co. 
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TACOMA, WASH. 


March 15.—Lumber carriers at the Tacoma docks 
during the present week included the following: 
For the Hawaiian Islands, Manukai, at Terminal 
dock. For the Atlantic coast, Floridan, at Baker 
dock ; Birmingham City and Eurana, at Port dock ; 
Freeport Sulphur, at St. Paul mill, and Steel 
Trader, at Puget Sound mill and Port dock. For 
South America, Santa Cruz, at Terminal dock, and 
Romulus, at Puget Sound mill. For the Orient, 
Horalsan Maru, Chofuku Maru and Tohkoh Maru, 
at Port dock; Etna Maru, at Defiance and St. 
Paul mills; Alabama Maru, at Milwaukee dock, 
and Isonomia, at St. Paul mill. For Mexico, Prov- 
idencia, at Henderson bay. For Australia, Alaska, 
at Port dock. For California, Jacoxv, at Baker 
dock; Barbara C., at Defiance mill; Dorothy Win- 
termote, at Tidewater mill, and Romagne, at Ter- 
minal dock. 

There has been little or no improvement in the 
export market during the last week, it developed at 
the regular weekly meeting of the Tacoma and 
southwest Washington members of the Douglas Fir 
Exploitation & Export Co. held here today. Re- 
ports from all the operators showed that very 
little new business is coming, and that foreign 
markets are still very week. Aside from the dis- 
cussion of the situation, no business was done at 
the meeting. 

Lumber shipments from ‘Tacoma to foreign 
markets totaled 203,759,000 feet, valued at $5,- 
899,000, during 1923, according to the city harbor- 
master’s final report for last year. The total value 
of exports from this city was $82,693,000 for the 
year. A total of 1,622 deep sea vessels sailed 
from Tacoma during 1923. The report shows a 
big increase over the 1922 figures. 

The California market is absorbing as much lum- 
ber as it ever has, and the present slump is due 
solely to overproduction, according to L. L. Doud, 
president Defiance Lumber Co., who returned to 
Tacoma this week after spending several months 
in that State. Mr. Doud declared that building 
operations in southern California are now on an 
unprecedented scale, and that the remedy for low 
prices in the lumber field lies in the hands of the 
lumbermen themselves. 

To attend a meeting in honor of John E. Edger- 
ton, president of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, who visited Tacoma last Wednesday, the 
members of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club ad- 
journed their regular meeting immediately after 
luncheon. The adjournment was made at the re- 
quest of Everett G. Griggs, president St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co. and chairman of the committee 
of local business men which arranged the enter- 
tainment for Mr. Edgerton. No business was done 
at the club meeting. Mr. Edgerton spoke in favor 
of the Mellon tax plan, and denounced the methods 
prevailing today in politics. He favors selective 
immigration. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Northwest 
Lumber Buyers’ Club will be held tonight in 
Tacoma. No set program has been prepared, and 
it is expected that the meeting will be devoted to 
a discussion of the market. Members of the club 
from all parts of the Northwest are expected to 
attend. 

Formal incorporation of the Lumbermen’s Im- 
provement Co., organized by a group of Tacoma 
lumbermen to do a real estate, banking and in- 
vestment business, was completed this week with 
the filing of the articles of incorporation. The 
company is capitalized at $65,000. The board of 
directors includes such prominent lumbermen as 
J. J. Dempsey, John Buffelen, E. W. Demarest, 
J. J. Hewitt and August Von Boecklin. 

The annual convention of the yard managers of 
the John Dower Lumber Co. will be held here next 
Monday and Tuesday. The two days’ program will 
include a general discussion of the problems of the 
retail lumberman in the Northwest, a visit to 
some of the principal Tacoma mills, and the an- 
nual banquet of the yard managers. 

A special grade of 5/2 shingle is to be manu- 
factured by the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. for 
the John Dower Lumber Co., which will be marketed 
under the name of the “Dower Special.” An ex- 
tensive publicity campaign, to advertise the merits 
of the new shingle, is planned by the two com- 
panies. It is claimed that the 5/2 shingle has 
many advantages over the ordinary 6/2 grade. 

Mill C, of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.’s 
plant, has been shut down entirely for an in- 
definite period, and the remainder of the plant is 
shut down Wednesdays and Sundays. 

The Defiance Lumber Co. has shut down one re- 
saw and is now operating only one shift. 

The North End Lumber Co.’s mill has shut down 
for an indefinite period. J. C. Buchanan, presi- 


dent, said that the mill will remain closed untjj 
market conditions change for the better. 

The Puget Sound Lumber Co., which shut down 
ten days ago, will reépen next week to get out 
some orders on the books. According to officers, 
as soon as the cutting now on hand is finished, 
the plant will be shut down again until conditions 
improve. 

The Lindstrom Handforth Lumber Co. has com. 
pleted the installation of a new high pressure boiler 
and the construction of a fuel house at the plant 
at Rainier. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. is planning 
an addition to the plant headquarters building to 
provide more room for executive offices. 

Installation of a new boiler at the plant of 
Ernest Dolge (Inc.), will be completed this week, 
The mill will then have a 450-horsepower plant. 

The Western Lumber Manufacturing Co. is con. 
structing a new dry kiln. 

Fire, which started in a sawdust pile, threatened 
the plant of the Tacoma Veneer Co. last Wednesday, 
Prompt action by the city fire department brought 
the blaze under control before much damage was 
done. 

Mathison & Wallis, logging operators, of Deep 
River, against whom an involuntary petition in 
bankruptcy was filed last November by Skinner & 
Eddy Corporation, Doupe Bros. and the Washington 
Mill & Mine Supply Co., have filed their schedules 
in the Federal court here. They list liabilities 
totaling $40,657, and claim that their machinery 
and equipment is valued at $60,000. 

J. G. Startup, former president of the Fir Tree 
Lumber Co. and western buyer for the Thompson 
Yards (Ine.), of Chicago, since last September, 
has purchased an interest in the Umpqua Mills & 
Timber Co., of Reedsport, Ore., and has left Tacoma 
to take up his residence at Reedsport, where he 
will assume the position of general manager. He 
is one of the best golfers among Coast lumbermen. 

The Tacoma office of the Charles R. McCormick 
Lumber Co., of Portland, was opened this week 
with Willis V. Young in charge. The company 
has a suite in the Rust Building. E. R. Wade, 
assistant manager of the Portland office, accompa- 
nied Mr. Young to Tacoma to open the new head- 
quarters. The firm has been buying large quantities 
of lumber from the Tacoma mills. 

W. C. Wheeler, jr., treasurer Wheeler, Osgood 
Co., was reélected to the Tacoma school board last 
Tuesday by an overwhelming vote. Mr. Wheeler 
has served two terms as president of the board. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


March 17.—There has been a slight improvement 
in sales of kiln dried North Carolina pine. Large 
and small buyers have been holding off in hopes 
of influencing lower quotations, but recently some 
of them have been forced to buy and have found 
most mills firm. Storms during the week caused 
hardship in logging and milling, especially among 
small mills. There is not a large surplus of kiln 
dried good stock, and mills are taking advantage 
of the lull in demand to replenish their stocks. 

Inquiries for 4/4 edge No. 2 and better have 
shown a slight increase, altho specifying one to 
three cars only. Sales are developing rather 
slowly. Mills are not inclined to give concessions, 
but some are quoting a little higher. No. 2 and 
better 4/4 stock widths in mixed cars are very 
active. Quick shipment is usually desired by 
buyers. Good prices are being obtained. Edge 
4/4 No. 3 is moving better, southern planing mills 
taking more of this item. No. 3 4/4 stock widths 
are in good demand. Prices are very good. Sales 
of 5/4 and thicker edge No. 2 and better in solid 
earlots are frequent, and recent sales have been 
made at slightly higher prices. Stock widths in 
these thicknesses are also in good demand. Nos. 
1 and 2 bark strips rough are slow, but brisk 
demand for partition keeps a number of mills 
oversold at their own prices. 

Sales of 4/4 edge No. 1 box showed an increase. 
The price remains about the same, altho some box 
makers have paid $1 more than they said two 
weeks ago they would pay for kiln dried stock. 
No. 1 4/4 stock box is in better demand, rough and 
dressed. Kiln drying mills have eased up a little 
on price of these items after having found they 
were ahead of the market. Edge 4/4 No. 2 box 
has been more active, rough and dressed. The 
price is holding steady. No. 2 4/4 stock box is 
active in all widths, in mixed and solid carlots, 
and brings good prices for quick shipment. Edge 
and stock box, 5/4 and 6/4, show a little more life. 
Box bark strips, 4/4, are more active, rough and 
dressed, and millmen say they have no trouble 
getting their price, especially on dressed stock. 

Sales of flooring and partition have been rather 
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light, with prices showing little change Thin ceil- 
ing and bark strip partition have been in good de- 
mand. Many mixed car inquiries are received, but 
planing mills have difficulty quoting because of 
badly broken stccks. Inquiries for kiln dried roof- 
ers have not been numerous. Kiln drying mills 
are not inclined to give concessions, as they are 
not overburdened with surplus stock box. There 
has been an improvement in the demand for fram- 
ing, and lath continue to move well. 

Below is a statement of exports of forest prod- 
ucts thru Norfolk and Newport News, Va., during 
January, 1924: 








Item— Destination Feet Value 
Lumber— 
Oak, United Kingdom........ 2,421,000 $162,099 
Oak, APBOMUNE 2 occ ccc sesiccs 453,000 39,270 
Chestnut, United Kingdom... 273,000 12,202 
Poplar, United Kingdom...... 813,000 52,473 
Walnut, United Kingdom..... 23,000 2,350 
Basswood, United Kingdom... 30,000 2,341 
Whitewood, United Kingdom. . 17,000 2,200 
Hickory, United Kingdom..... 28,000 5,862 
Mahogany, United Kingdom... 24,000 4,380 
Cedar, United Kingdom...... 23,000 2,700 
Flooring— 
Maple, United Kingdom...... 89,000 8,432 
Logs— 
Hickory, United Kingdom.... 4,000 300 
Mahogany, United Kingdom.. 14,000 1,035 
COGRE, TIMED 26s ciewenves a 1,500 
4,220,000 $297,144 
REIRSON cies Sa wie eatacs aeeeses 53,343 
OGRE oe ee Ree eee Heemwas $350,487 


The exports during. January, 1924, were larger 
than those during December, 1923, and January, 
1923, the figures for December being 3,585,000 


Portage Lumber Co., Winnipeg, has accepted a 
position with the Retail Lumbermen’s Purchasing 
Agency, Vancouver, B. C. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


March 15.—Unusual good weather has stimu- 
lated local building, and the mills report the best 
local trade for this season in years. Practically 
all mills are working qne shift, with production a 
little below normal. A few of the independent 
loggers are curtailing their cut and in some cases 
closing down their logging camps. The mills con- 
tinue to ship on old orders. New business is off, 
as the mills refuse orders at prices offered. With 
the falling off in cargo business, mills on tidewater 
are inclined to bid for rail business. Cedar shin- 
gles are slow, but the price holds firm. With the 
output of. camps reduced, a shortage of cedar logs 
is predicted. 

The new sawmill under construction at Winlock 
by the Washington Fir Lumber Co. will be ready 
for operation April 1. The logging road has been 
rebuilt. John P. Van Orsdel, Seattle engineer, has 
rebuilt eleven bridges in record time. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


March 15.—As much cargo lumber has been 
shipped from Bellingham in the first half of March 
as during the whole of February, the total approxi- 
mating 15,000,000 feet. Shipments have been made 
to Alaska, California, Atlantic coast, Japan and 
Hawaii. They include 2,500,000 British Columbia 
shingles for the Atlantic coast. This is the first 
import of Canadian shingles for water transport 
since early in 1924. Other consignments of 
Canadian shingles are expected and the aggregate 

for the year, including im- 





ports by the Loughboro 











Cedar Co., whose chief 
stockholders are Belling- 
ham men, will run high 
into the millions. This 
month 3,000,000 feet of 
piling will be shipped to 
Alaska by the Pacific 
American Fisheries for 
salmon traps. One cargo 
has gone forward. 

The box shook trade lo- 
cally will be exceptionally 
good this year. One fruit 
econeern alone, W. 4H. 
Pride & Co. of Belling- 
ham, will require 250,000 
boxes or 100,000 more 
than it used in 1923, and 
the total demand from 
northwestern Washington 
for fruit and vegetable 
packs will reach 500,000 
eases. The egg business 
and the salmon industry 
will need millions of 
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Winter 


of a 


Montana forest 


cases. The Morrison Mill 
Co. and the Bloedel Don- 





feet, valued at $244,496, average value per thou- 
sand feet being $68.20. The figures for January, 
1923, were 3,963,000 feet, valued at $288,257, 
average value per thousand feet, $72.74. The 
average ‘value per thousand feet during January, 
1924. was $70.41. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


March 17.—Loceal retailers are beginning to re- 
ceive numerous inquiries, particularly for house 
building, the number received during the first 
two weeks in March far exceeding that of the 
same period last year. Local wholesalers report 
that business has shown some improvement, but 
that prices quoted from certain sources are de- 
moralized, for it seems that as soon as some of 
the large Coast mills accumulate certain lines of 
stock which are particularly suited for Prairie 
business, they make a price to move it immediately. 
These cases, however, are not very frequent. 

Mild weather has been a very great hindrance to 
logging operations of northern spruce mills, and 
it is questionable whether they will be able to get 
all their logs out of the woods. If they are com- 
pelled to leave these logs in the woods, their cut 
this year will be far below original estimates. 

There seems to be continued action regarding 
country yard elimination, and retail dealers are 
still reducing to one yard in order to cut down 
unnecessary distributing expense and by so doing 
reduce their overhead expense. It can reasonably 
be estimated that there will be at least one hun- 
dred more yards eliminated thruout western Canada 
during the present year. 

The Chapman Lumber Co. has been appointed 
local representative for the Adams River Lumber 
Co., Chase, B. C. 

J. M. Nelson, until recently manager of the Rat 


ovan Lumber Mills will 
supply much of this de- 
mand. 


Log traffic on the Milwaukee railway has become 
so heavy that that road has put into effect a new 
schedule, making it possible to deliver more logs 
during daylight. High officials of*the road ordered 
a change after inspecting the Kulshan branch. It 
is estimated that the road will soon be called 
upon to handle one hundred ten ears daily from 
the Columbia Valley, Hoff & Pinkey, Buffelin, St. 
Paul and Chinn camps. This week’s average was 
eighty-five cars. Shipments on the Great North- 
ern have made necessary a regular log train on the 
Skagit branch which is delivering logs to the 
Clear Lake Lumber Co. and the Puget Sound Saw- 
mills & Shingle Co. Ben S. Armstrong, local agent, 
says receipts next summer will run twenty-five 
ears daily higher than they did last summer. 
The last logs from the Sylvana camp of the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills are due here to- 
night. The company has logged there for four- 
teen months. Vice President J. J. Donovan says 
the equipment will be shipped to Saxon, some of it 
for overhauling. Part of it will be used in Alger- 
Saxon operations and eventually some of it may be 
used at Clallam Bay, where this week the com- 
pany shipped its second crib of logs for its Belling- 
ham cargo plant. 

The Imperial Fir Lumber Co. has closed its night 
side at its Lynden sawmill, but will continue to 
operate the day side steadily. The night side has 
been running since March, 1923, due largely to the 
demand for Japanese squares. For the present the 
company is confining itself to rail business. It 
gets its logs from the Heaton-Olsen Logging Co. 
in Glacier district. 

B. R. Lewis, president of the Clear Lake Lum- 
per Co., and Mrs. Lewis were hosts of employees 
and others at a dinner in the company’s clubhouse 
on March 10. 


J. A. Loggie, manager and secretary of the 
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The Chosen Wood 
On Atlantic Coast 


In fact it proves to be a 
big favorite wherever used 
or sold because Goldsboro 
North Carolina Pine is 
naturally suited to all build- 
ing needs. 


Our present holdings of 
virgin timber afford buyers 
a steady supply of lumber 
for years to come. 


Whatever your requirements 
may be, give us an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate our 
prompt service by rail or 
water. 


ohnson & 
Wimsatt 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Camp's 
N. C. 


t 
possesses the same charac- 
teristics of beauty and dur- 
ability which are to be 
found today in the old 
homes erected by our co- 
lonial forefathers. Many of 
these old houses have defied 
the elements for over a cen- 


tury and are still in good 
condition. 


The uniform quality and 
milling of Camp’s N. C. 
Pine yard and shed _ stock 
appeal to dealers and exact- 
ing builders. Try Camp’s 
once and we know you'll 
become a steady customer. 
Drop us a line now about 
the items you need to bal- 
ance assortments. 


Camp Manufacturing Co. 
FRANKLIN, VIRGINIA 


Or Address our 
Eastern Sales Offices, as follows: 
NEW YORK: 1214 Flat Iron Building 
GEO. W. JONES, Mer., Phone 982 Gramercy 
PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg.. 
E. D. WOOD, Manager 

PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, 

GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 





DAILY CAPACITY 
Saw Mills - 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills - 400,000 feet 





MILLS : 
Franklin, Va. Arringdale, Va. Wallace, N.C. 











Whatcom Falls Mills Co., returned this week from 
southern California, where he went to see Pat 
McCoy, pioneer logger of this district, with whom 
he has long been associated. Mr. McCoy was 
improving when he left for home. 

Phil Donovan, son of J. J. Donovan, accompanied 
by his wife, left this week on a month’s trip to 
California. He will return in time to direct the 
out-of-town activities of the Bellingham Tulip Fes- 
tival Association. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


March 17.—The mills have been operating under 
the severe handicap of cold, continuous rain, and 
even heavy snow in some sections. The general 
view is that there has been a heavy curtailment of 
output. Some mills and wholesalers report a weak- 
ness in common dimension, while there has been 
a corresponding improvement in demand for com- 
mon boards, shiplap and center matched flooring, 
principally No. 2 common, the No. 1 boards not 
having been in such heavy demand. The stock 
mostly wanted has been rather scarce, dealers re- 
porting their requirements in boards hard to get. 
Demand in general has been somewhat dissapoint- 
ing. Output has been rather light but exceeded 
orders, as bad weather in the North has made 
trading rather slow. Dealers who have recently 
visited northern consuming territory state that 
there is an immense volume of business in sight, 
however. The market may be termed steady. 
Mills could turn out a larger volume of shipments 
if the weather was better, as cars and labor are 
plentiful. 

Hardwoods are scarce in this section and prices 
are firm. Logging at hardwood mills is unusually 
difficult, and production is very limited. 


WARREN, ARK. 


March 17.—Demand for Arkansas soft pine has 
increased. But as there was no recent sag in 
prices there have been no advances. Quotations 
are firmer this week than they were last, however. 
Demand covers almost all items on the list, and in- 
quiries are being received in good volume from 
practically all sources. Dealers call mostly for 
mixed cars, with a sprinkling of straight cars. 
Industrials are buying some stock, but not in 
quantity, as spring deliveries are being made, but 
in a short while they should enter the market 
again. Car siding, roofing and lining are lagging 
in demand, and prices are correspondingly weak. 
Stocks at the mills continue broken and somewhat 
short. Weather this week has not hampered the 
big mills in their operations, but has caused all 
the little mills to shut down. Snow Thursday 
curtailed woods operations. The car supply is 
adequate, and there is a surplus of labor. 

Demand for hardwoods has been quite active, 
and prices have become firmer. Most items are 
in good demand, with sap gum probably leading. 
Car stock is moving in good quantities. Rain has 
interfered materially with logging in the hardwood 
country this week. Hardwood flooring is moving 
in good volume. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


March 17.—If anything, there has been a little 
better tone to the southern pine market. Tho 
there has not been any marked change in buying, 
inquiries have been more numerous. Heavy ship- 
ments for the week have again reduced the volume 
of unfilled orders, and most of the larger plants 
are finding it possible to put their stocks in better 
shape for spring trade. . There has been a slight 
improvement in the call for yard stock. Dimen- 
sion and boards have gained a little strength, and 
there has been a better tone to export demand. 
Southern and central West markets continue to 
take up most of the surplus. ‘Transit cars are 
still poor sellers, and are being sacrificed in many 
eases. Prices as a whole have stiffened. Tho no 
marked advances have been noted, quotations are 
unquestionally a little firmer. Bad weather most 
of the week has interfered with production and 
shipments, but most mills are operating full time 
and many of them are still putting in some over- 


time. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 


March 18.—A recent heavy downpour in the tim- 
ber regions of southeast Texas stopped logging for 
the most part, greatly reducing pine production, 
and almost eliminating hardwood production. The 
manufacturers have small reserves. Retail yards 
are prevented from placing many orders, and the 
principal business this week is coming from the 
railroads. Prices are holding up to former levels. 
There is little business in shingles and lath. 

The State Manufacturers’ Association has in- 
vited John H. Kirby, Houston lumberman, and 
Governor Pat Neff to address their convention at 
San Antonio, May 23 and 24. 

The steamship Lafayette, of the French line, 


carrying a party of Texas business men, including 
several lumbermen, on tour of the West Indies, is 
expected to return here the latter part of this 
week. 

Lynch Davidson, Houston lumberman, in the 
race for governor of Texas, has declined the en- 
dorsement of the farmer-labor group. In a recent 
statement regarding his position, he said: “I de- 
clined to do so because I considered its platform 
nothing more nor less than that of the Non-Parti- 
san League of North Dakota; embracing its well 
known tenets of Government ownership, tax exemp- 
tion, class privileges ete.” 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


March 15.—A slightly better tone in cargo mar- 
ket on common was noted this week, altho flooring, 
rough green clears and lath are still weak. The 
falling off in waterborne receipts is believed to 
have caused the slight strengthening. Only forty- 
one cargoes entered the port this month up to 
Thursday night, bringing in 52,575,000 feet, an 
amount considerably below normal. The San 
Diego harbor master reports the receipt at that 
port during January of 8,863,303 feet of lumber 
and 718,604 feet of ties; also the export of 5,000 
feet to Mexico. 

Building permits for March will not run ag 
heavy as for the same month last year, marking 
the first break in an unprecedented record. Up to 
the night of March 12, 2,112 permits were issued, 
valued at $6,342,251 or about an average of $3,000 
each, which indicates construction of smaller build- 
ings is still leading. The Los Angeles building 
inspector estimates that building permits for hous- 
ing accommodations were issued during January 
and February sufficient for 6,937 families. 

Six great log rafts, each 900 feet long and con- 
taining 30,000,000 feet of lumber, are to be towed 
down the coast from the Columbia River to San 
Diego this summer. This is reported to be the 


greatest number of logs ever towed to the southern .- 


port. Each raft will carry deck loads of more than 
2,000,000 feet of cedar poles and millions of shin- 
gles. 

Harry Vincent, general manager of the BE. K. 
Wood Lumber Co., was a Los Angeles visitor this 
week. 

W. A. Foster and A. V. Gray, Seattle lumbermen, 
were also in town this week. | 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


March 15.—The only really bright spot in the 
lumber situation in this district is the active 
building movement in Seattle and surrounding 
towns. The first ten weeks of the year indicate 
that what was predicted as a $25,000,000 build- 
ing program in Seattle for 1924 will reach nearer 
$37,500,000, a large part of it new homes of frame 
construction. ‘The local market is absorbing, it 
is estimated, more than 2,000,000 feet of lumber a 
week, with prospects of an increase, and this de- 
mand is taking up much of the slack with mills 
here and nearby. Some of the local mills are 
cutting almost exclusively for the home market. 
A movement is on foot to stabilize building trade 
wages at their present level, for another year be- 
ginning May 1, and prospects are good for its 
success. 

All markets other than local continue depressed, 
and little business is offering that either whole- 
salers or mills care to accept. Some mills not in 
a position to refuse business are said to be booking 
orders, but the general attitude of the trade is one 
of resistance to further depression. The bottom 
has been reached, the influential forces declare, 
and they are holding stoutly for an upward trend 
that they believe will become manifest within a 
few weeks at most. Just now, they admit, there 
really is no price basis. Many wholesalers assert 
that inquiries in the rail trade are larger than they 
were a month ago, and they do not look for lower 
prices, declaring that quotations now ruling are 
lower than they were last fall when business gen- 
erally was not as good. Business could be done 
in the rail markets, they say, if the buyers would 
show a little more liberality. High intercoastal 
steamship rates are keeping the Atlantic coast 
market quiet. The California market continues 
soft, but with prospects of betterment. The ex- 
port market is almost nil, with Japan still out of 
the buying. Summed up, the opinion of both the 
mills and the wholesalers is that the next market 
move will be upward. 

It was announced at headquarters of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association this week that the 
association will on April 1 take over the bureau 
of grades and eastern lumber reinspection service 
as a direct activity of the organization. The pur- 
pose of the change is to comply with the associa- 
tion’s obligation in connection with the Govern- 
ment’s lumber standardization program. It is the 
hope of the association that it will be able to ac- 
complish in rail grading and shipping practice 
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what has been so ably accomplished in the cargo 
trade by the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, 
from which the association for many years has 
purchased its bureau of grades and: rail inspec- 
tion service. A committee to make the change was 
appointed at the recent annual meeting of the as- 
sociation. 

The following new members have been enrolled 
by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association since 
the first of the month: Whitney Company, Gari- 
paldi, Ore.; Posey Manufacturing Co., Hoquiam, 
Wash.; E. K. Bishop Mill Co., Aberdeen, Wash. ; 
Columbia Lumber & Shingle Co., Malone, Wash. 

E. A..Edgecomb, of the Insular Lumber Co., 
Cebu, Philippine Islands, passed thru Seattle this 
week en route to his old home in Pennsylvania via 
Pasadena, Calif., where he will visit his brother. 
Mr. Edgecomb is a pioneer in the Philippine ma- 
hogany industry, and his mill is one of the largest 
in the Orient, having a capacity of 4,500,000 feet 
a month. It is cutting mahogany largely, and has 
orders for 25,000,000 feet booked, mostly for ex- 
port to the United States. It has a stand of the 
timber good for many years of cutting. 

J. H. MacDonald, of the British Columbia Man- 
ufacturing Co., New Westminster, B. C., was in 
Seattle this week to attend a box manufacturing 
trade meeting. Mr. MacDonald recently returned 
from a trip abroad on which he spent several 
weeks studying the lumber industry in Norway 
and Sweden. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

March 15.—There is an optimistic feeling in local 
lumber circles, altho the prolonged dry weather, 
with some apprehension about crops, has made 
country trade somewhat quiet. With fine weather 
building is going right ahead, and the lumber yards 
are busy on both sides of the Bay. Retail prices 
are being pretty well maintained. While good 
water shipments of Douglas fir have been received, 
yards are not overstocked. 

The export situation is unchanged, with Japan 
doing very little buying. There are inquiries from 
Australia and other countries. The Douglas Fir 
Exploitation & Export Co. sold about 10,000,000 
feet last week, with some orders ahead. ‘The Red- 
wood Export Co. has been making parcel shipments 
to Australia. 

With phenomenally mild winter weather in the 
California white and sugar pine districts in the 
mountains, logging can be carried on and some 
mills are preparing to start up early. They will 
take a chance on having a little interruption from 
snow or rain in spring. The Hutchinson Lumber 
Co., of Oroville, A. H. Land vice president and gen- 
eral manager, has been planning to start up about 
April 1 and make a good season’s cut. The Sugar 
Pine Lumber Co., this city, is making preparations 
for early logging. The mill at Pinedale, near 
Fresno, may start up about April 15, if logs are 
available. John P,. Hemphill is vice president and 
general manager. Some of the small mills will not 
operate during 1924. 

The Red River Lumber Co., which is cutting 
California white and sugar pine at Westwood after 
a good winter run, is shipping lumber at the rate 
of about five hundred carloads a month, and is get- 
ting a fair volume of orders. Archie Walker, of 
the company’s Minneapolis office, is visiting the 
Westwood plant. 

The San Francisco office of the Germain Co., of 
Pittsburgh, has been moved to 318-319 Chancery 
Building, 564 Market Street, this city. 

Fred. V. Holmes, sales manager Holmes-Eureka 
Lumber Co., reports a moderate demand for red- 
wood in California and indications that there will 
be a good eastern market when building is resumed. 
The company’s mill at Eureka is cutting at the rate 
of 125,000 feet a day with one 9-hour shift. The 
Katherine is making regular trips with redwood 
to San Pedro and other ports. Stocks in the yard 
have increased about 1,000,000 feet, but are not too 
large, as more dry stuff is needed. 

F. B. Hutchens, general manager Fruit Growers’ 
Supply Co., is visiting the San Francisco office. 
The remaining logs are being cut at Susanville and 
hew logging will be carried on according to weather. 
With a moderate stock of dry lumber, shipments 
have been made at the rate of about 4,000,000 feet 
a month recently. 

Chas. R. McCormick & Co. are making moderate 
Shipments of Douglas fir to San Pedro and other 
California ports and keeping their coastwise fleet 
busy, but manufacturing at St. Helens, Ore., has 
been curtailed. The company is making shipments 
to the Atlantic coast via the Panama Canal. 

W. R. Chamberlin & Co., this city, who did a 
good volume of fir shipping last year between north 
Pacific and California ports, will operate the new 
Steel freighter Dan F. Hanlon, 268 feet in length, 
which will be launched March 17. 

The Lassen Lumber & Box Co. held its annual 
meeting here March 10 and reélected all officers. 
R. D. Baker is president. Among those who at- 
tended were George N. Glass, treasurer, and Charles 
Ross, president May Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 


who is a stockholder. The Susanville plant handled 
about 47,000,000 feet of lumber, mostly California 
white pine. With fine weather, shipments of lum- 
ber and shook are*being made right along. Log- 
ging will soon be started, and it is planned to start 
the mill about April 1. 

M. L. Euphrat, manager Wendling-Nathan Co., 
this city, has returned from a honeymoon tour of 
Oregon and the Northwest. His bride was Miss 
Grace M, Crow, of this city. 

“The G. X. Wendling Co—Lumber and Its 
Products” is the sign up over the double doors 
leading into a commodious suite of offices at 600 
Newhall Building. G. X. Wendling is such a well 
known figure in the California pine lumber and 
box industry, that this new corporation needs no 
further introduction than his name. The company 
will carry on a general wholesale business in lumber 
and lumber products. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


March 18.—A severe storm last week checked 
demand for all sorts of lumber. With their yard 
piles buried in snow and the roads heavy with 
snowdrifts and slush, the retailers had little in- 
terest in buying. Eastern spruce is somewhat 
easier, concessions of $1 being given by some sell- 
ers on both frames and narrow random. Spruce 
lath prices have softened and some sellers are be- 
ginning to worry about the competition offered by 
cheap west Coast fir and hemlock lath offered $1 
or so under the eastern product. Shingles are 
quiet, but white cedar quotations are steady and 
red cedars are stiffening. Southern flooring is 
steady to firm and roofers are beginning to advance. 

The Blanchard Lumber Co., of Boston and New 
York, one of the leading lumber manufacturing 
and wholesaling enterprises here in the East, has 
been elected to membership in the Maritime Asso- 
ciation of the Boston Chamber of Commerce in 
recognition of its increasing interests in “cargo 
shipments of lumber from the west Coast, south- 
ern ports and eastern Canada. Wells Blanchard, 
sen of the founder and head of the Blanchard 
Lumber Co., H. W. Blanchard, is president of the 
Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber’ Association 
(Ine.) 

Timberland owners here and officials of the State 
conservation department are watching with much 
interest the experiment to be tried by Ontario this 
spring in protecting forests from fire and checking 
returns from concessions by means of airplanes. 
Ontario has purchased thirteen machines. A re- 
forestation survey is also to be made. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


March 17.—Weather conditions chiefly, with the 
building crafts strike as a factor, are responsible 
here for the market being somewhat, dull, with 
prices fluctuating and uncertain. Unusually bad 
weather in the South for this time of year has 
checked shipments to such an extent that it is 
difficult to get anything moving. Demand here 
for southern pine is active, in fact four times what 
it was ten days ago, wholesalers report. q 

E. H. Picket, of the Picket & Volk Lumber Co., 
wholesalers, has just returned from a two weeks’ 
trip thru Mississippi, Alabama, and Georgia, where 
he found stocks unusually light, with prices firm, 
and a heavy demand from the hard coal region of 
eastern Pennsylvania and from the Chicago dis- 
trict. The demand here is also picking up. Con- 
tinued bad weather in the South has made it al- 
most impossible to accumulate stock or move it, 


he found. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


March 18.—Demand for lumber from retail yards 
over the territory is showing progressive improve- 
ment, apart from some country districts that have 
been affected by the unsatisfactory financial situa- 
tion of the wheat growing farmers. Retailers are 
reported to be figuring upon more bills for moder- 
ate-priced houses than has been received in some 
time. Some fresh eastern inquiry for the lower 
grades of northern pine lumber was received here 
last week. Recent advices to the effect that stocks 
of dry lower grade lumber are practically cleaned 
up are being confirmed. 

Supplies of fir timber in this district are limited 
and the fir market has stiffened during the last 
few days, attributable to demand prompted by the 
letting of contracts for docks reconstruction 
projects recently. 

Quotations upon all lines of northern pine lum- 
ber are being firmly held at present lists. The 
market in the lower grades is described as stiff, 
with active inquiry being received from box manu- 
facturers locally and from points over the Middle 
West. Contractors for the railroad are becoming 
anxious regarding deliveries of ties under orders 
placed last winter, owing to woodsmen finding 
themselves handicapped thru lack of snow. In- 
quiry for lath is showing seasonal picking up and 
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Vertical Grain and Flat Grain 


Fir Flooring 


Vertical TR STEPPING quantity 


Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards and Shiplap 


Let ‘‘ Electric Brand’’ products help 
you build business and bring repeat 
orders. 


Write for prices on straight or mixed car. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, EVERETT, WASH. 
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718-19-20-21 White Bldg. 
. L. Johnson, leanne Seattle, Wash. 





FIR-HEMLOCK-CEDAR 


Try us on Short Flooring, Siding and Ceiling. Also 
straight or mixed cars Porch Columns, Porch Rail, 
Mouldings, Window & Door Framesin Knock Down. 


LONG FIR TIMBERS 


or general yard stock of exceptional quality. 
Order in Mixed Cars and save money. 


John D. Collins white Building, 
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PORTLAND, ORE. 
AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 
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Willapa Lumber Co. 
Fir 
Spruce 
Hemlock 


Our Specialty 


Vertical Grain Uppers 


Carefully dried—Well manufactured. 


Mills: - - RAYMOND, WASH. 
General Sales Office: PORTLAND, ORE. 
Chicago Representative 
Robert S. Burnside, 749 Railway Exch. Bldg. 


Old 
Growth 














L P. O. Box 1058 


Now’s the Time to Try 


H. J. Anderson 
Lumber Co. 


OUR SPECIALTIES: 

Pacific Coast Hemlock 
Mouldings, Window Frame Jambs 
Casings, Stools, Door Jambs, Etc. 

Main Office: 
No. 1196-1107 Northwestern Bank Building, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Mail Address, Cable Address, 
HJAND 
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Geo. T. Quality 


MICKLE 


Service Lumber Co. 


Lumber Specialists 
Rail and Cargo 


DOUGLAS FIR 
SPRUCE 
HEMLOCK 


411-417 Yeon Building, 
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Surface Measure 


ESTIMATOR 


Anew publication covering in the most complete 
manner the whole field of surface measure as ap- 
plied to rapid estimating of contents of fractional 
sizes of lumber, veneer, fibre boardand stock used 
in the manufacture of interior and exterior finish, 

anels, doors, sash, blinds, door and window 

rames, etc.,etc. Send for circular containing 
sample pages. 


Pocket Size (454 x 6%4"’) $5.00, Postpaid. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 














mills cutting them are busy. 
within a range of $7.75 to $9.25. 

The Scott-Graff Lumber Co. will begin opera- 
tions at its sawmill in Duluth early next week. 
The delay in starting upon the season’s cut was 
owing to the acute log shortage caused by lack of 
snow. Officials are of the opinion that its season’s 
lumber output will not be more than 60 or 65 
percent of what it was in 1923. This is the first 
year in a decade in which the Scott-Graff Lumber 
Co.’s sawmill was unable to start in upon its 
season’s operations by March 1. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


March 17.—Among the visiting lumbermen in 
Baltimore last week was Alexander Schmidt, of 
the Kosse, Shoe & Schleyer Co., wholesale hardwood 
dealers and exporters, of Cincinnati, who make a 
specialty of walnut. He stated that his trip had 
been productive of decidedly satisfactory results. 

Ivan Brent, who has been with John H. Zouck, 
wholesaler, for some years as a salesman, and 
who enjoys an extensive acquaintance in the trade, 
will as of April 1 join the staff of Thomas Myers 
& Co., a North Carolina pine firm. 

Walter Keene, a. young lumberman with Thomas 
Myers & Co. almost since the organization of that 
firm, has decided to go into business on his own 
account. He is a member of a Baltimore lumber 
family. ; 

The R. B. Homer Lumber Co, is moving to more 
commodious quarters on the third floor of the 
Canton Co, Building. 

Melvin Hayes, sales manager Champion Fiber 
Co., Canton, N. C., is calling on acquaintances in 
the hardwood trade here. He was formerly with 
the R. E. Wood Lumber Co. and the Gauley River 
Lumber Co. 

W. S. Henderson, of Greenleaf, Johnson & Sons, 
is back from a trip to the mill of the Zitgraff Lum- 
ber Co., Denmark, S. C., and the site at Augusta, 
Ga., where that company is erecting a mill. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


March 17.—Philadelphia yards are hauling con- 
siderable lumber, as the weather has enabled 
builders to go ahead. Local yards are continually 
buying lumber, and report many large orders on 
their books for delivery in about three or four 
weeks. Building here has not slackened, and many 
operations are being planned. Some contractors 
fear that this spring will see another grave labor 
shortage which, thru causing high wages, might 
check building. The yards in the suburbs are mov- 


Lath are quoted 


ing a lot of material to operations. Suburban 
builders are getting ready to go ahead. Consider- 


ing the heavy recent sales of building lots in the 
suburbs, there should develop an enormous demand 
for lumber. Prices have been steady recently. 
Many whglesalers and retailers here predict an 
advance within two weeks, as it is generally be- 
lieved that Philadelphia is on the verge of a great 
building campaign. Southern pine has a trifle bet- 
ter tone. The yards are constantly buying this 
lumber, and many lengths are bringing premiums 
and are hard to locate. Prices last week are about 
as follows: Beaded roofers, %-inch thick, 6-inch, 
$30.50; 8-inch, $31.50; 10-inch, $32, and 12-inch, 
$33. Stock dressed to }%-inch is $1 more, and an- 
other $1 is added for kiln dried stock. Framing, 
10- to 16-foot, D2SIE \%-inch secant, is: 2x3- and 
2x4-inch, $32.50; 2x6-in., $31.50; 2x8-inch, $32; 
2x10-inch, $338, and 2x12-inch, $33.50. Long 
lengths are in demand. White pine is active. 
Spruce lath are getting scarce, and prices are very 
strong; a lath shortage is predicted. ‘There has 
been practically no change in the hardwood mar- 
ket, most items remaining firm. Oak, poplar, chest- 
nut and maple are active. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


March 18.—Weather and the Southern Pine 
Association annual meeting engaged practically the 
entire attention of the pine producers in this sec- 
tion last week. Winter weather in the North 
slowed up demand somewhat, but the producers 
were having their own trouble with cold weather, 
as there has been much rainfall and even snow to 
within 125 miles of the Gulf coast. The ship- 
ment of all air dried lumber was _ practically 
stopped, and small mills closed down and produc- 
tion at larger mills curtailed on account of condi- 
tions in the woods. None of the mills show dny 
anxiety for business, and stocks are so badly 
broken that it is difficult to place orders for many 
staple items. Common lumber that is in dry ship- 
ping condition is extremely scarce. Some shed 
stocks are available, mostly No. 2 flooring, B&better 
flooring and some items of siding. However, it is 
realized that all of these items will be needed as 
soon as the weather moderates in the North. Prac- 
tically all orders are for immediate shipment. A 
better feeling has been noticed in the export busi- 
ness. More volume is available and, while prices 


have not yet responded to an increased demand, it 
is believed that available stocks at the mills are 
well taken care of. 

R. G. Berry, of Green Bay Lumber Co., Shenan. 
doah, Iowa, has been spending the last two weeks 
in the South, visiting the plants of the Finkbine 
Lumber Co., in which he is interested. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


March 18.—This is a buyers’ market. The last 
two weeks have been very lean in the way of or. 
ders, and prices have been weak all along the line, 
but yesterday and today has seen some stiffening 
in prices, and the lower figures are higher than 
they were a few days ago. About the sole excep- 
tion to the general weakness is the shingle market, 
in which prices advanced 15 cents yesterday, but 
is regarded as certain to hold. The weather stil] 
is governing the market, but the stiffer tone the 
last two days is an indication that sales managers 
are convinced that, once the weather improves, de- 
mand will be heavy. Snow fell over a large part 
of the middle West again last week, and country 
roads are worse than ever. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


March 17.—Lumber trade activity has been 
checked to a slight extent by unfavorable weather 
following upon heavy snow. A moderate cold spell 
has prevailed. Hemlock is selling today at about 
the same price as a year ago and is firm, with a 
moderately active demand. Jack pine is $2 to $4 
higher than it was last year at this time. Stocks 
of jack pine are not expected to be heavy this year, 
Quotations on spruce are about 10 percent above 
those of last year. There is a good market for 
white pine culls, and uppers are moving fairly well, 

















Montana bear killed with '22” rifle 





but competition of Idaho and southern pine is keep- 
ing the market for the middle grades of white pine 
rather weak. Spruce from Scandinavia is said to 
be developing its export trade very vigorously. It 
is reported that large quantities are being mar- 
keted in England and that two or three shiploads 
have recently been brought into New York. Recent 
sales of new hardwood cuts have been at about the 
same figure as those of last year, in spite of the 
increased cost of logging. Retail yards in Ontario 
still have comparatively small stocks, most of the 
buying having been for sorting-up purposes or for 
immediate demand. There is greater trade activ- 
ity in the neighborhood of the international bor- 
der. In the larger cities there are indications of 
increased building activity. 

The minister of lands and forests for Ontario 
has introduced a bill to make it compulsory for 
hardwood logs cut in Ontario to be manufactured 
into lumber within the Province. They will thus 
be in the same position as softwood logs have been 
since 1897. 

The Ottawa Valley production of lumber during 
the year of 1923 is reported as amounting to 318,- 
283,000 feet as compared with 333,380,268 in 1922. 
In northern Ontario and Georgian Bay district the 


output of lumber is reported as 620,078,000 feet, as 


compared with 557,268,000 feet in 1922. 

Terry-Nicholson-Cates (Ltd.), Toronto, some 
time ago unloaded a shipment of 4,000,000 feet of 
British Columbia fir timber at Montreal. This was 
the first venture of this firm in cargo shipments. 
Their Pacific coast representative, the H. R. Mac- 
Millan Export Co., is assembling another cargo. 

A. 8S. Nicholson, of Terry-Nicholson-Cates (Ltd.), 
Toronto, has been elected a director of the Crows 
Nest Pass Lumber Co., of Wardner, B. C., in which 
firm the Terry-Nicholson-Cates have become finan- 
cially interested. 

W. J. Sheppard, Coldwater, Ont., one of Ontario's 
veteran lumber producers, who has been connected 
with the Georgian Bay Lumber Co., of Waubau- 
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shene;"Ont., for many years, and Mrs. Sheppard, 
recently celebrated their golden wedding. 

James Davidson’s Sons (Ltd.), Ottawa, Ont., 
recently celebrated the golden jubilee of its entry 
into the lumber industry. The business was started 


pn 1874. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


March 15.—Market conditions show practically 
no change from last week. Demand remains list- 
less. While the market is somewhat softer, gen- 
eral quotations remain unchanged. Weather re- 
mains good for drying, but not favorable for the 
spring drives. Fear is being expressed that the 
companies having logs on the west branch of the 
Priest River will be all summer getting out at 
least part of their logs, and in consequence will 
run short. The Humbird, Dalkena, Beardsmore 
and Panhandle lumber companies have only about 
50,000,000 feet ready to drive down the Priest 
River. 

The Humbird Lumber Co. mill, at Newport, 
started this week with one shift, as did the com- 
pany’s mill at Sandpoint. The Humbird mill at 
Kootenai, Idaho, started last week. 

The Long Lake Lumber Co. mill at Long Lake, 
Wash., started a second shift last week to take 
care of an order from the Western Pine Manu- 
facturing Co. for 7,000,000 feet -of box lumber. 
The price is understood to have been in the neigh- 
porhood of $200,000. Two $25,000 box lumber 
orders have been booked also last week by J. M. 
Brown, president Long Lake Lumber Co. One is 
for the Wilson Box Co. and the other is for the 
Brewer Pine Box Co. : 

The Bell Lumber Co. which started work on a 
pole yard and creosoting plant at Newport, Wash., 
last fall but laid off during the winter, has re- 
sumed work. 

M. W. Birkett, general manager of the Washing- 
ton Water Power Co., was the principal speaker 
at the weekly luncheon of the Spokane Hoo-Hoo 
Club yesterday noon at the Davenport Hotel. Seth 
Richards, Boy Scout commissioner, made an 
earnest plea for members to volunteer for service 
as troop leaders. Vicegerent Snark R. L. Bayne, 
I. N. Tate and E. F. Wales are taking an efficient 
part in Boy Scout work in Spokane. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


March 15.—Coast logging conditions continue 
remarkably favorable, and the deliveries of logs 
are increasing very rapidly, as all camps are now 
working to capacity. The Vancouver harbor com- 
mission is making arrangements for a new boom- 
ing ground to extend the log storage facilities for 
the industry. For the first time in over two 
years Egypt is back in the market for railway ties. 
The Heathfield is now taking on a part of her 
cargo at Victoria, then coming to the Fraser 
River and completing at Vancouver. There are 
ships on berth for South Africa, Australia, China, 
Japan and for the Atlantic coast ports and United 
Kingdom, indicating that there is trade offering 
from every lumber importing market in the world, 
and that the industry here is sharing in the busi- 
ness. British Columbia ports are experiencing a 
shipping boom which is figured to make Van- 
couver rival San Francisco in total tonnage for 
the year. At the present moment there are esti- 
mated to be one hundred and fifty steamers of va- 
rious sizes and many different lines en route to 
these ports to load lumber and grain. 

The Empire Box Co. (Ltd.) has begun opera- 
tions in Vancouver with a site on rail and water 
which gives it opportunity to engage in rail and 
export trade. P. J. McMurphy, who is managing 
director, was formerly with the B. C. Manufactur- 
ing Co., at New Westminster, and W. N. Martin, 
general superintendent, was formerly with the 
Brunette Mills box factory. J. C. Grant, sales- 
manager, was formerly with the Pacific Box Co. 
here, a €. Spiers is  secretary-treasurer, 
and Dennis Waters, H. A. Spiers and H. 
Ford, directors. The company will buy its box 
lumber for this season, but is preparing to erect 
& sawmill on the north arm of the Frasier River 
close to this city for sawing its own lumber. At 
present the plant is located on False Creek water- 
front in the city. 

Work of handling poles and piles at the new 
yards of the Naugle Pole & Pile Co., of Chicago, on 
the north arm of Fraser River has begun. ‘The 
trade to be done is largely with the western and 
middlewestern States. 

L. C. Thomas is the new manager of the Van- 
couver Lumber Co., succeeding E. S. Sanders, who 
has retired to give his personal attention to his 
timber and logging interests. Mr. Thomas, who 
has been for some time at the plant, is also vice 
president in the re-organization which took place 
4 week ago, when John H. Kirby, of Houston, Tex., 
purchased a controlling interest in the company. 

News from interior British Columbia points in- 
dicates activity in all branches of the lumber in- 
dustry, and with the clearing away of the strike 
of logging camp workers, the logging operations 


are being speeded up as the winter season is prac- 
tically over. Lingle & Johnson have decided to put 
in a new sawmill on the Slocan River, not far from 
Nelson and Slocan City. The Nicola Pine Mills 
(Ltd.), at Merritt, in the Nicola Valley, have ar- 
ranged to put in the first unit of a box shook 
plant, which they will add to as their export ship- 
ments of boxes increase. The Columbia River 
Lumber Co. is putting on its logging train on the 
spur between Donald and Golden at once to haul 
logs to the mill at Golden. This company was 
made the storm center of the recent strike. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


March 17.—Building is delayed by continued in- 
clement weather and a 12-inch snow. Building 
permits, however, show a nice increase over the 
first half of February, and the dealers continue 
optimistic. 

Gould Dietz, treasurer C. N. Dietz Lumber Co., 
Omaha, was a visitor in Washington during the 
first two weeks of March, being the guest of 
Justice Taft. Mr. Dietz went to confer with postal 
officials relative to night air mail. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


March 17.—Manufacturers of southern pine re- 
port a slight recession in volume of inquiries, and 
that orders for some classes of stock are hard to 
secure. Prices are not as firm and quotations vary, 
especially among smaller operators and those that 
depend largely on the eastern market. The 
southern Florida mills are holding their prices 
firm, on account of the splendid demand on the 
lower east and west coasts. The manufacturers 
are taking advantage of the lull to clean up old 
orders and build up stocks. 

Most orders for dressed stock call for mixed cars. 
The movement of flooring, on orders previously 
booked, exceeded that of last week by a good 
margin. The average selling prices of 4-inch, 
B&better flooring is $47.50; No. 1 common, $43; 
No. 2 common, $19.50, showing declines of 50 cents 
to $1.50. Most new business was for No. 2 com- 
mon. The price of 3-inch B&better flooring is not 
as strong, sales being made at $53 to $60, with a 
general average of $56, mill basis. No. 1 com- 
mon has declined $2, selling at an average of 
$47.50. No. 2 common is bringing $19 to $20. 
No. 2 common, 6-inch, is the only item of flooring 
that is holding steady, at $23, mill. No. 3 common 
has declined $1, making the price $17. 

Resawn ceiling is moving slowly and mostly on 
mixed car orders. The principal demand is for 
7/16-inch, No. 1 and No. 2 common. Prices are off 
$1 on each grade, the selling price now being $24 
for No. 1 common and $13 for No. 2 common. 
Several of the remilling plants now have a small 
accumulation of the various sizes on hand. Par- 
tion is moving slowly and prices are not as 
strong. Pattern 105 novelty siding is moving in 
limited quantities, the principal demand being for 
No. 2 common at $24, mill. Bevel and square edge 
siding is-slow to move and prices are off $1 since 
last week. 

Demand for roofers is very quiet, especially that 
for air dried stock, and prices are lower than they 
have been for several weeks, 6-inch selling for $20 
to $21, and 8-, 10- and 12-inch for $22 to $22.50. 
suyers are out of the market, and the manufac- 
turers in many cases have filled all orders on hand 
and are making concessions. 

Finish lumber, rough and dressed is the 
strongest item on the list, and prices have not de- 
clined in accordance with those of other stocks. 
Considerable quantities of finish are being con- 
sumed within the State, and orders for 4/4 and 
5/4, in the better grades, are not hard to obtain. 

The dimension. and timber market shows very 
little change, but if anything the demand is not 
as strong and prices are not as firm. The prin- 
cipal movement of small framing, 2x4- and 2x6- 
inch, No. 2 common and better, at an average price 
of $23, mill. Very few orders for timbers were 
booked during the week. The car companies are 
buying a little freer, their demand being mostly 
ror decking. A few orders for switch ties are peimg 
received, but no great amount, the price of 7x9-inch 
merchantable switch ties being $28. 

Not much change is noted in pine shingle prices, 
4x18-inch No. 2 selling at $2.40. Pine lath are 
moving fairly well at an average price of $4 for 
No. 1, kiln dried. 

The expected retail yard demand has not yet 
developed for cypress, probably due to late develop- 
ment of wintry weather in the North. However, 
there is a marked improvement in demand and 
inquiries are coming in quite freely from prac- 
tically all sources. There are no surplus stocks 
and values are strong and steady. Bone dry stock 
in 10/4, 12/4 and 16/4 tank and FAS is hard to 
obtain and the mills are loading it out just about 
as fast as it is shipping dry. “A” and “B” finish 
are moving freely and there is no surplus. There 
is an especially good demand for the lower grades, 
such as No. 1 shop, No. 2 common, box and peck. 
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In fact, on account of the searcity of crating ma- 
terial, a number of the box and crate manufacturers 
are turning their attention to mixed gum, which 
they can buy for $22.50 to $27, delivered. Prac- 
tically all of the mills are also sold up on No. 1 
pecky cypress. Railroad orders are still con- 
spicuous by their absence. There is a good demand 
for clear heart washing machine stock, with very 
few mills able to furnish it. Prices remain about 
as last week: 


4/4 5/4 6/4 8/5 
| $109.00 $113.00 $115.00 $123.00 
MNS fo wtebie)s. 6 99.00 103.00 105.00 110.00 
Factory select 66.00 76.00 82.00 88.00 
WOOD: aswawnee 41.00 53.00 62.00 67.00 
rae 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
4 eR Ae 17.00 18.00 18.00 19.00 
Cc le ‘ar heart 105.00 110.00 115.00 120.00 

She Wate ones 97.00 100.00 103.00 110.00 
<< re oe 90.00 95.00 100.00 105.00 
‘i tee oe 75.00 79.00 84.00 88.00 
<i | ae ee ene 65.00 70.00 75.00 79.00 
No. 1 common 45.00 50.00 52.00 55.00 
No. 2 common 31.00 33.00 33.00 35.00 


There was a slight decrease in Florida’s building 
permit total. Figures for the leading cities are as 
follows: Miami, $1,351,000; Jacksonville, $1,161,- 
039; St. Petersburg, $659,000; Orlando, $196,790 ; 
Miami Beach, $287,900; West Palm Beach, $409,- 
360; Tampa, $290,545; Pensacola, $341,261. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


March 18.—There was no improvement in 
weather last week. Severe cold followed by rains 
has curtailed operations at small mills, and has 
slowed up shipments of yard stocks from large 
mills. Orders continuing to come in _ sufficient 
volume and variety to keep prices steady. 

The Nortac Manufacturing Co. recently closed a 
trade with the Poplarville Sawmill Co., for all of 
its uncut timber in Pearl River County and is 
now engaged in moving its mill from Nortac to 
Barth, Miss., where it will be rushed to completion 
and placed in operation. 

The C. G. Watson Lumber Co., Seminary, Miss., 
has acquired additional timber and has resumed 
operations cutting both hardwood and pine. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


March 15.—With a fair log supply on hand log- 
ging operators in the lower Columbia River dis- 
trict are considering lighter than normal activi- 
ties this spring, and possibly shutting down until 
the demand for lumber justifies full time at mills 
and full capacity in the woods. Under existing 
wage conditions and general operating cost, log- 
gers contend it is impossible to operate at a profit 
with log prices lower than the present. The de- 
mand for lumber from foreign countries is light 
and California is not in the market to any great 
extent. For the loggers to cut prices would be 
only inviting the lumber manufacturers to cut 
correspondingly, it is argued, with the result that 
no one would be benefited particularly since any 
indication of resumption of buying would be fol- 
lowed quickly by stiffening of prices again. So 
they are waiting for developments. The situation 
has been similar many times before and it is only 
a question how soon buying on .a more normal 
scale will be resumed. There has been considerable 
curtailment in the output of lumber since Japan 
dropped out as a buyer. An unusually open win- 
ter, favorable for operators both in the woods and 
mill, has had something to do with the accumula- 
tion of stock ready for the market, and to offset 
this, several mills that operated double shifts are 
now confining themselves to one 8-hour period of 
cutting. 

The J. A. Irwin Co., specializing in fir garage 
doors, has built up a large volume of business in 
that line thru the East. Between eight and ten 
carloads of these doors are now being shipped by 
the company from the plant of the Alco Wood 
Products Co., at Albany, Ore., whose entire out- 
put is handled by Mr. Irwin. 

The Eagle Lumber Co.’s mill at Westimber, Ore., 
which has been down for repairs and improve- 
ments since early in December, will resume opera- 
tions next Monday, with a cut of 150,000 feet in 
eight hours. During the shutdown the company 
installed two new dry kilns and a couple of new 
boilers, added a new 70-ton Shay locomotive and 
increased its timber holdings by 100,000,000 feet 
of very excellent timber. 

J. F. Quirk, for a number of years with the 
Pacific Export Lumber Co., is now operating the 
wholesale business of the H. F. Kalvelage Lumber 
Co., in which H. F. Kalvelage is also interested. 
Mr. Quirk became active in the management when 
Mr. Kalvelage went to San Francisco to become 


sales manager for the Trower Lumber Co., of that , 


place. 

Lee A. Copeland, of Bozeman, Mont., has suc- 
ceeded his father,-the late Joseph Copeland, of 
Portland, Ore., as president of the Copeland Lum- 
ber Co., which operates line yards in Oregon, 
Washington and Montana, 


L. R. French, representing the Buckner-French - 


Lumber Co., is making an extended tour of the 


Hast sizing up conditions. The company specializes 
in spruce and hemlock piano stock. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


March 18.—A high wind that started up Monday 
night continued with unabated fury almost con- 
tinually until the new week checked building here, 
Sunday and yesterday were calm tho cool, and 
building was resumed at a brisk pace. Just now 
the lumber market is marking time, with prices 
holding firm and no unusual demand. Dealers 
without exception are clinging to their predictions 
that a big spring business will be enjoyed. 

George W. Jones, of the Camp Manufacturing 
Co., says he has found the market but little changed 
in North Carolina pine items in the last month, 
and he believes a big spring business is a sure 
thing. 

Unsatisfactory news is drifting in from Canada, 
where snows are reported greatly impeding traffic 
on all railroads and a shortage of cars is also delay- 
ing shipments of lumber, that at best would be 
none too plentiful. Eastern spruce is moving 
freely up-State, it is said, at prices $2 to $3 over 
the New York City scale, and the dealers here say 
this market must come to the higher cost or go 
without supplies. R. M. Stocking, of Power, Moir 
& Stocking, returned last week from Canada, where 
he visited a number of mills. He said all the mills 
were snowed under and it probably would be sey- 
eral weeks before there was a free movement of 
lumber shipments. Mr. Stocking said that the cost 
of production had gone up $2.50 to $3 a thousand 
feet over last year. 

E. V. Babcock, head of the Babcock interests, 
was the guest last Saturday at the Yale Club ata 
luncheon attended by ali the Babcock agents in this 
territory. Covers were laid for ten. 

About one hundred and fifty representatives of 
the lumber industry in this city gathered recently 
at an informal dinner at the Hotel Astor, listened 
to a fervent plea by Judge Atta A. Rosalsky for the 
cause of Jewish religious education, and responded 
by subscribing sufficient funds to pay the tuition 
of 250 Jewish boys and girls in a religious insti- 
tution for one year. The meeting was held under 
auspices of the Jewish Education Association, 
which aims to create ten thousand such scholar- 
ships this year. Jacob H. Cohen, spokesman for 
the lumberman, was also toastmaster of the meet- 
ing. Mr. Cohen promised to canvass the industry 
here for the cause. The committee of lumbermen 
includes H. Lester Mendell, Joseph Stulman, C. H. 
Blitman, M. Rotner, Henry Green and A. J. Heimo- 
witz. 

Russell J. Perrine, of Johnson Bros., Brooklyn, 
will return to New York about April 5 after a trip 
around the world. Mr. Perrine will return on the 
liner Mauretania. 

Mr. Stocking, of Power, Moir & Stocking, brought 
news of the recent destruction by fire of the Union 
Bank Building in Quebec, which housed the offices 
of most of the larger lumber firms in Canada, in- 
cluding King Bros. (Ltd.) ; W. & J. Sharples, Ben- 
net & Co. and the Power Lumber Co. The fire 
occurred at night and all of the lumber firms lost 
their complete equipment. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


March 17.—Southern pine mills report increased 
bookings for the week, with production virtually 
unchanged in volume and shipments showing a 
decline in volume. Prices, by report, are not only 
firming up but are moving up on some items. 
Hardwood buying continues on a _ conservative 
seale, with the refrigerator factories increasing 
their takings. Red gum seems to be lagging a little 
again, but sap gum is rated active, along with the 
flooring grades of oak and No. 1 ash, which last is 
reported in notably scant supply. Hardwood 
prices seem to be holding their own. Cypress de- 
mand, after a rather slow start the early part of 
the week, picked up toward the week-end and to- 
day’s receipt of orders is rated good and encour- 
aging. Prices rule unchanged and well held. 

Secretary McClary, of the Meridian (Miss.) 
Chamber of Commerce, is quoted in press dispatches 
as announcing that plans for the financing of a 
$500,000 creosoting plant in that city are far 
enough advanced to assure its establishment and 
early construction. A suitable plant site was 
being sought last week. 

Powell Bros., of Jackson, Miss., having secured 
the contract for building the 5-mile logging road 
extension for the Great Southern Lumber Co., 
shipped several carloads of mules, wagons and 
other equipment to Georgetown, Miss., last week, 
according to reports from that place. The new 
rail line will cross Pearl River near Georgetown 
and will be extended into the company’s timber in 
Simpson County. 

F. H. Benn, of Price & Pierce, London, is mak- 
ing one of his periodical visits to the States in the 
interest of that concern, and has spent several 
days in New Orleans in conference with the 
officials of the Standard Export Lumber Co. 

(Continued on Page 99) 
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JOSEPH COPELAND, pioneer lumberman and 
prominent citizen, died on March 7 at his home 
in Portland, Ore. He was a man of great 
vigor and remarkable physical strength and 
was in full charge of his office until a month 


before the end came. Mr. Copeland was born 
in Vermont in 1852, and at the age of seven 
years moved west with his parents who were 
among the first to settle in Clayton County, 
Iowa. In this new country he grew to manhood, 
and in 1876 was married to Miss Marion Probert, 
the daughter of another family of Iowa pio- 
neers, who survives him. His first business 
venture was in the implement business at 
Blairstown, Iowa. It came to grief because of 
a bad succession of crop failures. For several 
years he was a traveling salesman for the In- 
ternational Harvester Co., covering the northern 
part of Iowa. Having a few dollars gathered 
together in 1882, he opened a hardware store in 
Sumner, Iowa, which he conducted with success 
until 1894, when he accepted a position with the 
Ww. I. Carpenter Lumber Co. of Fredericksburg, 
Iowa. Two years later he organized the Cope- 
land Lumber Co. with the idea of operating a 
line of retail lumber yards with his headquarters 
at Cresco. Later he added yards at Perry, Gardi- 
ner and Toledo, all in Iowa. In 1911 Mr. Cope- 
land became filled with the desire to mgve to 
the Pacific Coast, and went first to Hood River, 
and in 1918 to Portland, Ore. when he again 
formed the Copeland Lumber Co. with its gen- 
eral office in Portland. His company was one 
of the first to operate successfully a line of 
retail yards in the Willamette Valley and at 
the time of his death, his concern owned yards 
in Oregon, Washington and Montana. During 
his entire lifetime Mr. Copeland was a man of 
sterling honesty. He worked hard and all of 
the time, and he was a great believer in the 
dignity of labor. He was intensely loyal to his 
family, of which he was the oldest son, as well 
as to his own children, giving of his time and 
of his counsel and of his money to the end 
that they might be able to stand alone when 
he should be no more. 

Mr. Copeland was a member of the Mt. Tabor 
Presbyterian Church, the Progressive Business 
Men’s Club of Portland and of the Masonic 
Fraternity under whose direction his funeral 
was held on Monday, March 10 with interment 
in the Mt. Scott Cemetery. 

He is survived by his wife, Marion Copeland, 
two sons, Joseph W. Copeland, of the J. W. 
Copeland Yards, Portland, and Lee A. Copeland 
of Bozeman, Mont.; two daughters, Margaret 
E. Copeland and Mrs. Mary L. Mccready of 
Forest Grove, Ore.; a brother, John Copeland of 
Manhattan, Mont., and a sister, Mrs. Minnie 
White of Portland. 


MRS. ANNIE LOUISE ROSS, widow of John 
D. Ross, one of the original owners of Brooks 
& Ross Lumber Co., at Schofield, Wis., died at 
the home of her daughter, Mrs. A. T. Evans, in 
Chicago, on Wednesday, March 12, following an 
illness of several weeks. Mrs. Ross was about 
70 years old and was born at Fond du Lac, Wis. 
It was in that city that she met and was mar- 
ried to Mr. Ross. They lived for some years 
at Ford River, Mich., and then in Wausau, Wis. 
In 1883 Mr. Ross purchased the sawmill, lumber- 
yard and timber owned by the late C. P. Hasel- 
tine at Schofield, and in partnership with A. W. 
Brooks organized the Brooks & Ross Lumber 
Co. which they continued to operate for many 
years. Mr. Ross died in 1917. Since that time 
Mrs. Ross made her home with her daughter 
in Chicago. She is survived by two daughters 
and one son. The funeral, which took place 
in Wausau, was attended by many of the lum- 
bermen of that and other places where Mr. and 
Mrs. Ross had lived, some of them officiating as 
pallbearers. The honorary pallbearers were: 
Walter Alexander, C. S. Gilbert, R. H. John- 
son, L. A. Pradt, A. B. Rosenberry, E. P. Stone, 
E. B. Thayer, F. A. Vehlow and C. C. Yawkey. 
The active pallbearers were: J. S. Alexander, 
W. E. Curtis, W. W. Gamble, W. B. Heinemann, 
W. A. Ladwig, C. G. Pier, H. E. Smith, and 
W. H. Thom. 


WILLIAM TEMPLETON, one of the last of 
those early Chicago lumbermen who made this 
city a great lumber center, died at his home in 
Oak Park on March 17, of heart disease. Mr. 
Templeton had not been ill and the report of 
his death was a great shock to his many friends 
in the city’s lumber trade. Unusually active 
and looking like a very much younger man than 
he was, he had given no indication of illness 
and his death was a sad surprise. Mr. Temple- 
ton was one of the best known and best beloved 
members of the Chicago trade, in which he had 
been engaged since 1874. He was born in Scot- 
land in 1854, coming to America in 1866 at the 
age of 12. He entered the Chicago lumber 
trade in 1874 as an associate of his brother-in- 
law Perley Lowe, who is also one of the veterans 
of the Chicago trade. The latter had helped to 
organize the firm of Thompson Bros. & Lowe, 
Operating a yard at Laflin and Twenty-second 
Streets, and into that concern Mr. Templeton 
entered as a young man in 1874. He served as 
office man for the company until 1878 when Mr. 
Lowe was instrumental in organizing Kelly, 
Lowe & Co., with Mr. Templeton as the ‘“‘com- 





pany.’’ This concern also operated a wholesale 
yard in the Twenty-second Street district. It 
was reorganized in the ’80s when Mr. Lowe 
bought out Mr. Kelly’s interest and the concern 
became Perley Lowe & Co. That firm sold out 
in 1901, but both Mr. Lowe and Mr. Templeton 
had by that time many other interests. Mr. 
Templeton was a member of the Peshtigo Lum- 
ber Co., of Peshtigo, Wis., which has offices in 
Chicago, and of the Mississippi Lumber Co:, of 
Quitman, Miss., of which he was president until 
his death. The latter company sold out most 
of its property some years ago, and the Peshtigo 
company had cut out, also, but the firm had 
carried on a large business in cut-over lands. 
Mr. Templeton was also interested in the C. L. 
Gray Lumber Co., and the Rex Planing Mill Co., 
of Meridian, Miss., and he was one of the 
founders of the Chicago-Riverdale Lumber Co., 
still one of the larger concerns in the Chicago 
trade. He is survived by a widow, three sons: 
Frank H., Stuart and John; two daughters: 
Mrs. Garret Larkin and Miss Mary Evelyn Tem- 
pleton, two sisters: Mrs. Perley Lowe and Mrs. 
Harry W. Taylor, and three brothers: James 
F., Arthur B. and Clifford F. Templeton. One 
son, Frank H., is in the lumber business, being 
president of the Peshtigo Lumber Co. Funeral 
services were held at the home in Oak Park 
oe Wednesday March 19, with burial in Forest 

ome. 


HOUISON THOMPSON GRIFFITH, one of the 
best known mill men in southwest Louisiana, 
died at Oakdale, La., Friday evening, March 
14, of bronchial pneumonia. Mr. Griffith was 
one of the old timers in the sawmill industry 
in the Calcasieu section, going there when the 
sawmill business had just fairly started and 
serving various mils in the capacity of foreman 
ever since. At ‘the time of his death he was 
mill foreman of the ‘‘Calcasieu’’ plant of the 
Industrial Lumber Co. at Oakdale, and had been 
connected with the Industrial company, with the 
exception of about two years, since September, 
1901. His funeral was held Sunday, March 16, 
and was attended by officials of the Industrial 
Lumber Co., and a large number of the many 
friends he had made in his many years resi- 
dence there. He is survived by his widow and 
four daughters: Lucy Griffith Fontenot, Effie 
Griffith Chol, Stella Griffith, of Oakdale; and 
Josie Griffith Horn, of Longleaf, La. 


WESLEY RANGER, a member of the retail 
lumber and mill trade at Attica, N. Y., for 
many years, died there on March 12, after a 
brief illness. His health had been impaired for 
several years, but he had been able to attend 
to business. He was born in Woodstock, Ulster 
County, New York, on Aug. 26, 1856, and as a 
boy of nine went with his parents to Batavia, 
N. Y., where he attended school. At the age 
of 17 he took up the study of architecture and 
building with a Batavia firm, remaining for 
six years. In 1879 he moved to Attica, where he 
began contracting and building in 1883. More 
than twenty years ago he built the first wood- 
working mill in the town. For a time he was 
associated with George Broadbooks in the firm 
of Broadbooks & Ranger. He was an active 
Mason. Surviving are his wife, Mary Danley 
Ranger, two sons, Glenn and Danley, and three 
daughters, Mrs. Frank Hurlburt, of Rochester, 
Mrs. Chester Merle and Miss Dorothy Ranger. 


GEORGE ROBERT BUSHER, for many years 
a salesman for the Chicago Belting Co., of 
Chicago, and known to many lumber plant 
operators, died at his home in Chicago on Feb. 
29, of bronchial and heart trouble. Mr. Busher 
was the oldest salesman in the employ of the 
company in point of service, having been with 
the company since 1906. He covered Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan, Northern Penin- 
sula, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska, and 
was instrumental‘in assisting the company in 
building up a large business in those States. Mr. 
Busher was born in Buffalo, N. Y. He was with 
the Diamond Match Co. for some time as as- 
sistant superintendent in Detroit and Barberton, 
and is said to have been the inventor of the 
little papers of matches now used as advertise- 
ments. He leaves a widow and one son. 

VALENTINE RATZ of New Hamburg, Ont., 
died recently in Guelph, Ont., of heart failure. 
Senator Ratz was engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness and was interested in several valuable tim- 
ber limits. He was president of the South River 
Lumber Co. of Hamburg. 


MRS. G. L. CURTIS, wife of the president of 
the Curtis Companies, Clinton, Iowa, died Thurs- 
day morning, March 20, at Boston, Mass. She 
had been ill for some time. Her husband and 
their oldest daughter were at the bedside when 
she passed away. 


CHARLES M. PEASLEE, owner of the Peas- 
lee Lumber Co., of Dubuque, Iowa, died in 
Phoenix, Ariz., on March 12, following an opera- 
tion. Mr. Peaslee had left Dubuque several weeks 
before to join his wife and daughter at Phoenix. 
He was 63 years old. Mr. Peaslee was formerly 
connected with the Farley & Loetscher Manu- 
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THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 


And does it accurately. A book to use for fi 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, 
inventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determining 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door and 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 82 and 48-inch widths and various other valuable 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary, price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8S, 
Dearborn 8t,, Chicago, Il. 
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Write today for 
rates and Pam- 
phlet No. 49-S. 


We handle collections for 
small and large mills and 
wholesalers anywhere. 
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| F ix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


_ You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one— 
your credit loss. That you can only guess 
at. And how often you miss the mark, 
you, only, know! Because of present con- 
ditions, your credit loss is more of a 
problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

_ Thus your credit loss for twelve months 
_ is determined in advance and nothing can 
increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders, 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK 
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William F. Coale, of the Lumber Mills Co., is 
in the South on a business and pleasure trip. 


Adam Schillo, of the Schillo Lumber Co., is 
again at his desk, having returned from a vacation 
spent in Florida. 


The Hammond Lumber Co., prominent retailer 
at Hammond, Ind., is now rebuilding the planing 
mill which was destroyed by fire last month. 


E. E. Johnson, of the C. D. Johnson Lumber 
Co., Portland, Ore., called on the company’s con- 
nections and many friends in this territory during 
the week. 


John W. Miller, president of the Coast Fir & 
Cedar Products Co., Portland, Ore., spent a few 
days of this week in Chicago, looking over trade 
conditions and prospects. 


R. D. Walker, of the R. D. Walker Lumber Co., 
Mobile, Ala., called on friends in the local trade 
during the week, and was no less optimistic than 
the rest of the lumbermen of the South. 


Frank R. Watkins, sales manager of the Ex- 
change Sawmills Sales Co., Kansas City, Mo., spent 
some time of this week in Chicago, conferring with 
L. J. Marshall, who has charge of the company’s 
local sales office. 


N. G. DeHaas, prominent wholesaler of Sault 
Ste Marie, Ont., transacted business in this market 
during the week. He said the lumber trade in his 
Province is well satisfied with current conditions, 
and that it looks forward to one of the briskest 
building seasons of recent years. 


M. G. Truman, president of the Marsh & Truman 
Lumber Co., is on the Pacific coast, looking over 
the company’s various interests there. A. Fletcher 
Marsh, vice president of the same company, this 
week went to Cincinnati, Ohio, to participate in 
the annual convention of the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, which was held in 
that city on Wednesday and Thursday. 


Frank E. McGray, of Utica, N. Y., passed thru 
Chicago this week on his return from the west 
Coast, where he had spent several weeks looking 
over manufacturing and stock conditions. Much 
of his time was spent in Oregon, where he is 
interested in timber holdings. Mr. MeGray stated 
that business in the Utica section has been very 
good, and he looked for a good year during 1924. 


H. W. Wilbur, of the Wilbur Lumber Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., while in Chicago this week reported 
that retail yards in the Wisconsin city have much 
lumber in their yards that has been sold, de- 
liveries having been held up by bad weather con- 
ditions which have prevented contractors from 
starting their jobs. As the weather improves there 
is bound to develop great building activity, and 
prospects are considered excellent. 


The Nat F. Wolfe Lumber Co. announces that 
it has been appointed exclusive sales agents in 
this territory for the Laurel Hardwood Lumber Co., 
of Laurel, Miss., which company operates in both 
hardwoods and_ southern pine. Mr. Baldwin, 
president of the Laurel Hardwood Lumber Co., 
was in Chicago this week, calling on the trade in 
the company of Harry W. Ott, manager of the 
hardwood department of the Nat F. Wolfe concern. 


O. F. Stokely, who is well known to the lumber 
trade in this city and vicinity, previously having 
been engaged in the commission lumber business 
here as well as associated with several of the 
larger manufacturers of southern woods, has re- 
turned to the lumber business after a three years’ 
absence, during which time he has been living in 
Kansas. He is now associated with the A. E. 
Boatright Lumber Co., with offices in the Conway 
Building. 


Jack Lingaas, of the Portland Manufacturing 
Co., Portland, Ore., passed thru Chicago a few 
days ago on his return West from an eastern busi- 
ness trip. This company is a large manufacturer 
of fir panels for doors ete. Mr. Lingaas reported 
a strong demand for panels from door manufac- 
turers everywhere, and said that the company has 
enough orders on its books to keep it busy for 
ninety days. He regarded the outlook as very 
promising. 

Laurence Beckerle, vice president and manager 
of the Spring Valley Coal & Lumber Co., Spring 
Valley, N. Y., was in Chicago on Monday of this 
week, investigating trade conditions, especially with 
regard to the coal situation. The Spring Valley 
company is one of a line of eight yards operated 
under different names but the same ownership, all 
the others being across the State line, in New 


Jersey. Mr. Beckerle reported business and outlook 
excellent at all points. 


Clyde H. Wilson, Chicago representative for the 
Deer Park Lumber Co., Deer Park, Wash., re- 
turned this week from Deer Park, after attending 
the funeral of his father, who died about two weeks 
ago. Mr. Wilson reports that the Deer Park Lum- 
ber Co. is building a good-sized sash and door 
frame factory in connection with its plant. This 
means that a large part of the company’s produc- 
tion of western pine shop will be removed from 
the general market. It is expected that the fac- 
tory will be completed and start operation about 
the middle of April. 


W. G. Morgan, of the Morgan-Hitchcock Co., 
Jackson, Tenn., transacted business in this city 
a few days ago. This company is a large man- 
ufacturer of dimension hardwood lumber, and 
makes a specialty of poplar squares for the turn- 
ing trade. Mr. Morgan reported that his concern, 
like most others thruout that producing territory, 
has been handicapped in its operations thruout 
the winter by endless rains and high water condi- 
tions. Dry stocks are very low, while there is a 
big demand for poplar squares—in fact for every- 
thing in the hardwood dimension line. He re- 
garded prospects to be very good in this trade. 


S. Takayama, secretary of the Department of 
Agriculture and Commerce of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment, was an interesting visitor at the office 
of the AMERIGAN LUMBERMAN this week. Mr. 
Takayama spent a few days in Chicago in the 
course of his tour of the United States, which he 
began on the west Coast some weeks ago. The 
trip from Seattle was made via Tacoma, Portland, 
San Francisco, New Orleans and Memphis. On 
leaving Chicago Mr. Takayama will visit Detroit, 
Buffalo and New York City, and thence will sail 
for Europe. After a study of Huropean lumber 
markets he will take ship at Marseilles for the 
trip home via the Mediterranean and Suez Canal, 
completing a tour of the world. 


A. J. Gram, of the Gram Lumber Co., returned 
a few days ago from an extensive business trip 
thru the South during which he visited a number 
of hardwood operations in that section of the 
country. He found that the mills are still handi- 
capped by high water, but that the situation has 
lately shown some improvement. He said that 
much thick hardwood stock is moving in green 
condition due to the scarcity of dry material, 
which is very real. Mr. Gram thought hardwood 
supplies this summer will inevitably show the re- 
sults of the interruptions to production this winter 
and of the heavy sales of green stock. He believed 
that thick stock in popular items especially would 
be in relatively low supply, and that prices will 
be influenced accordingly. 

J. H. Austin, jr., vice president of the Germain 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., spent last week at the com- 
pany’s Chicago sales offices, conferring with H. J. 
Fletcher, the local representative. Mr. Austin 
stated that business is comparatively better in the 
East than in the Chicago territory. Trade there 
is on the upward trend. Inquiries are plentiful 
and everything indicates a great spring and summer 
activity in industrial lines as well as in building. 
Mr. Fletcher has recently returned from a business 
trip to Detroit, Mich., where he found conditions 
most promising. He stated that much building is 
going on in that city despite the earliness of the 
season. He further said that a fair trade in rail- 
road and car materials, in which he specializes, is 
in progress, but that much of the business is 
being placed cheaply. The railroads all have large 
requirements, and he believed that many large 
orders will be forthcoming soon, with a consequent 
strengthening of the market. 


Roy A. Dailey, of Seattle, Wash., manager of 
the North coast branch of the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, while in Chicago 
this week, en route to the association’s convention 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, stated his belief that it would 
be another sixty days before the west Coast lumber 
industry fully recovers from the weakness that at 
present features the situation. He had no doubt 
regarding the future, but thought that not only 
the rail market, but also that of California and 
Japan, would have to quicken before any consider- 
able improvement would occur in the mills’ posi- 
tion. Meanwhile production is being severely cur- 
tailed, most of the mills which have operated extra 
shifts cutting off these, and some of the others 
closing down entirely. Stocks on-the Coast are 
not heavy, despite the heavy production that has 
been the rule during the last several months. 
Business until comparatively recently has been 
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good, and the mills have been loading out their 
lumber as quickly as they have been able to manu- 
facture it. At present, he estimated that stocks 
are at least 30 percent of normal. The shingle 
situation he described as bad, with prospects very 
indefinite. 


George Parkins, sales manager of the Brooks- 
Scanlon Lumber Co., Bend, Ore., spent a few hours 
in the city this week, conferring with the Charles 
L. Baxter Lumber Co., which represents that con- 
cern exclusively in this territory. Mr. Parkins 
was just returning from an eastern trip. He said 
he was favorably impressed with market conditions 
and prospects in the East, where they are relatively 
better than in the middle West. He found that 
retailers as a whole have sold large parts of their 
stocks, but can not deliver the material before 
weather conditions have improved sufficiently to 
enable contractors to get their work started. 
Until this sold stock has been moved out of their 
yards, the dealers are not eager to enter into 
further commitments, but Mr. Parkins felt sure 
that after a week or ten days of loading out, they 
would come into the market for large quantities 
of lumber. He remarked on the excellent build- 
ing prospects in most centers. Building permits 
are voluminous, and practically assure great con- 
struction activity for the next four to six months. 
Mr. Parkins expected to stop at Minneapolis, Minn., 
to confer with officials of his company, before re- 
turning to Bend. 


Is Appointed Sales Manager 


L. G. Negrotto, formerly sales manager of the 
Hammond Lumber Co., Hammond, La., has been 
appointed sales manager of the Tremont Lumber 
Co., of Rochelle, La., according to an official an- 
nouncement made this 
week, 

The Tremont Lumber 
Co. is a large and well 
known manufacturing 
concern, operating two 
southern pine and one 
hardwood mill. One of 
the pine mills is located 





L. G. NEGROTTO, 
Rochelle, La. 


Sales Manager of the 
Tremont Lumber Co. 





at Eros, La., and has an 
annual capacity of 35,- 
000,000 feet; the other is 
at Rochelle, La., and has 
an annual production of 
50,000,000 _ feet. Both 
mills are operating in 
longleaf timber and are 
well equipped for cutting 
longleaf railroad timbers and car material, and 
also to supply interior yard trade. 

The hardwood lumber is manufactured in a 
separate mill at Rochelle, La., and has an annual 
capacity of 12,000,000 feet. This mill was built 
in 1920 and is modern in every respect. 

R. C. Clark, sales agent, has been the Chicago 
representative for many years and will continue 
in that capacity, with offices at 1403 Conway 
Building. 





Plan Great Hoo-Hoo Concat 


Hoo-Hoo is preparing for one of the largest and 
noteworthy concatenations in its annals, to be held 
at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, April 18, in con- 
nection with the annual convention of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, which will 
close on that day. The concatenation will be pre- 
ceded by a meeting of the Supreme Nine and the 
House of Ancients, which is scheduled for April 
16, the day before the opening of the convention. 

Tom A. Moore, of the Pacific Lumber Agency, 
was selected as general chairman of the concatena- 
tion arrangements, at a meeting of local Hoo-Hoo 
held on Tuesday of this week at the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago. Mr. Moore will be as- 
sisted by an advisory committee of nine prominent 
Hoo-Hoo, and by three additional committees on 
arrangements, entertainment and membership. The 
personnel of these committees will be announced 
shortly. 

Last Tuesday’s meeting was called by F. M. 
Baker, of the Hardwood Mills Lumber Co., State 
counselor of Northern Illinois, and was attended 
by H. R. Isherwood, of St. Louis, Mo., secretary- 
treasurer of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo. 
Plans for the forthcoming concatenation were 
carefully discussed, and a great interest in the 
event developed. 

Snark of the Universe, C. D. LeMaster, of 


Fresno, Cal., will participate in this concatenation, 
and it is expected that all members of the Supreme 
Nine and at least a very worthy representation of 
the House of Ancients will do likewise. On April 
17, these will be the guests of honor at the annual 
banquet of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

One of the speakers at last Tuesday’s meeting 
was Theodore Sparks, general sales manager of 
Theodore A. Burrows Lumber Co., Winnipeg, Man., 





TOM A. MOORE, CHICAGO; 


General Chairman of Arrangement Committee for 
Hoo-Hoo Concatenation. 


and Vicegerent for the Manitoba district. Mr. 
Sparks is a fervent Hoo-Hoo, and is personally 
responsible for the remarkable rejuvenation of the 
Order in western Canada during recent months. 
Mr. Sparks said that there were a short time ago 
only two Hoo-Hoo members in good standing in all 
western Canada, besides himself. He organized a 
big concatenation at Winnipeg in connection with 
the annual meeting of the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association (Canada), with the result that 
the membership has been increased to 128. Win- 
nipeg alone has seventy-seven Hoo-Hoo, all of 
whom are active in a recently organized Hoo-Hoo 
club which meets every week. The ladies have also 
been enlisted into the club’s activities, and form 
an auxiliary which contributes much to the benefits 
and pleasures of the organization. 

Mr. Sparks was very enthusiastic regarding the 
coming Chicago concatenation, pointing out that 
inasmuch as it is to be held in connection with 
the annual of cne of the greatest and most power- 
ful organizatigns within the lumber industry, it 
will furnish a common meeting ground for Hoo-Hoo 
from every section of the country and representa- 
tive of every branch of the industry. 


Boys Engage in Whittling Contest 


The old time Yankee art of whittling is being 
revived in Chicago, thru a contest for boys now 
being conducted by the playground department of 
the board of education. Ten “dandy” jackknives, 
with blades of the finest steel and beautifully fash- 
ioned handles, are to be 


Joseph Wilgin, and Stuart Sawyer, patrons of the 
Cameron school playground. The contest closes 
this week. 


Hardwood Lumber Inspections 


The National Hardwood Lumber Association re- 
ports that its inspection department during Febru- 
ary handled 25,953,883 feet of lumber, of which 
22,622,120 feet passed thru the hands of the 
salaried staff and 3,291,763 feet were inspected 
by the fee service. Reinspections were made on 
329,263 feet. Commenting on this statistical show- 
ing, the association says: ‘“These figures indicate 
that the activity of our inspection department is 
well holding its own, that the hardwood move- 
ments at large, in so far as these are registered 
by this activity, are maintaining the pace followed 
during the last several months, and that related 
general conditions are materially better than they 
were a year ago.” 


Western Wholesalers Guests of Honor 


Local members of the National-American Whole- 
sale Lumber Association and the members of Divi- 
sion C (hardwood wholesalers) of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago on Monday of this week 
held a joint luncheon at the clubrooms of the 
latter organization, at which western members of 
the National-American, who were passing thru the 
city on their way to the wholesalers’ annual con- 
vention in Cincinnati, Ohio, were the guests of 
honor. 

The visitors were welcomed by Clarence Boyle, jr., 
chairman of Division C, as well as by Fred Burn- 
aby, who is chairman in this district for the 
National-American Wholesale Lumber Association. 

Speeches were made by James G. Wallace, of the 
Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
and Charles L. Lindner, vice president of the Henry 
D. Davis Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., in which 
they outlined the purposes and principles of the 
National organization and emphasized the benefits 
derived from membership therein. 

The luncheon was well attended and highly suc- 
cessful in every way. 


Arrest Notices Killed for Time Being 


Many lumber wholesalers and commission men 
in Chicago have during the last few weeks again 
been served with arrest notices for failure to pay 
brokers’ taxes. Clarence Boyle, jr., of Clarence 
suyle (Inec.) and chairman of Division C (hard- 
wood wholesalers) of the Lumbermen’s Association 
of Chicago, referred the matter to an attorney, who 
has since been in negotiation with the City Hall 
authorities. At last Monday’s meeting of the divi- 
sion, Mr. Boyle read the following letter from this 
attorney : 

“The arrest notices have been withdrawn. If 
any others of your members receive these notices, 
get them promptly to me and I will have them 
killed until such time as the corporation counsel 
and I can agree upon a proper interpretation of 
the present ordinance or the redrafting of a new 
one, The fact is that Mr. Hornstein, of the cor- 
poration counsel's office, to whom Mr. Busch dele- 
gated this entire matter, has been so busy with 
litigation that he has been unable to go into con- 
ference with me, but he promises an early con- 
ference. 

“The corporation counsel was inclined to agree 
with me that while yards in Chicago and ‘brokers’ 
are subject to the present ordinance, merchandisers 
in lumber and mills who do not have yards in 
Chicago are not subject to it.” 

All members of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Chicago who have received similar notices, or re- 
ceive them within the near future, should communi- 
cate with Mr. Boyle before taking action. 





awarded by playground 
director Charles H. Eng- 
lish to the ten lads whose 
work is judged the best 
at the close of the con- 
test. In addition, a local 
firm of jewelers is offer- 
ing a handsome silver 
cup, valued at $100, to 
the boy producing the 
best piece of work. Va- 
rious models are being 
whittled out by the busy 
blades of hundreds of 
Chicago school boys. One 
of the first models fin- 
ished and submitted in 
the contest was a 5-story 
miniature court house. 
Ships and boats are fav- 
orites with many of the 
contestants. The accom- 
panying photograph 
shows a completely rigged 














sailing ship, whittled out One of the entries in the whittling contest now being conducted by the 


of wood by James Joyce, 


Chicago Board of Education 
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MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 


The following list is representative of the present market on hardwoods, f.o.b. Michigan mills: 














FAS Selects No. 1com. No.2com. No. 3 com. FAS Selects ’ No. 1com. No.2 com. © No. 3 com. 
Bass woop— Sort ELmM— 
4/4 $ 75.00@ 80.00 $ 60.00@ 65.00 $ 50.00 55. 00 $30.00@33.00 $26.00@28.00 | 10/4 110.00@115.00  95.00@100.00  80.00@ 85.00 45.00@50.00 . +21 om 
5/4  80.00@ 85.00  65.00@ 70.00 55.00 32.00@35.00 28.00@30.00 | 12/4  115.00@120.00 100.00@105.00 £5:00g 90.00 50.00@55.00 .....@.... 
th, $5. 00 - 90 70.00 75.00 60.00 69.00 38. 00@33.00 28.00@30.00 | 16/4  135.00@140.00 120.00@125.00 105.00@110.00 55.00@60.00 .....@.... 
10/4 105.00@110.00 0. 00 5500 $0.00 se 00 48:00 50.00 .....@..... | HARD MapLp— 
Brecu— $14 105.00 5.009118. 00 95:006)100.00 80.006 90:00 40:00@45,00  18:0020.00 
6/8 No. 2 common & better 35.00@40.00 12.00@14.00 : 7 ‘ ‘ 4 5 
4/4  70.00@ 75.00 60.00@ 65.00  45.00@ 60.00 30.00@83.00 18-006 20.00 ot HEM ise oe Lee beeiicco skeetienes snsomenne 18.0031. 
a4 000 aete 70.00 75.00 eee seas eseists tae 22-00 | 12/4 130.00@140.00 120.00@125.00 105.00@110.00 50.00@55.00 22.00@24.00 
Brac vo rrnee cece cot tregtecy sanvqonay | Wii L0oGi0s MOBO UEOBIEM S0gE. C8. m: 
4/4 125.00@135.00 100.00@110.00 55.00@ 60.00 32.00@35.00 18.00@20.00 rid a ; ; ieee ip caseli 
5/4 130.00@140.00 105.00@115.00  60.00@ 65.00 35.00@38.00 19.00@21.00 | Sort MaPLe— 
6/4 135.00@145.00 110.00@115.00  70.00@ 75.00 40.00@45.00 20. 00@22.00 4/4  85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 50.00@ 55.00 80.00@3 3.00 18.00@20.00 
8/4 135.00@145.00 110.00@115.00  80.00@ 85.00 45.00@50.00 .....@..... 5/4 90.00@ 95.00 75.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00 32.00@35.00 19.00@21.00 
10/4  140.00@150.00 118.009120.00 95.00@100.00 50.00@55.00 Sei Saat 6/4  95.00@100.00  80.00@ 85.00  60.00@ 65.00 35.00@38.00 20.00@22.00 
12/4 145.00@155.00 120.00@125.00 100.00@105.00 50.00@55.00 .....@..... 8/4 100.00@105.00  85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 40.00@45.00 20.00@22.00 
Sorr ELmM— END DrRigp WHITDR MAPLE— 
4/4  75.00@ 80.00 60.00@ 65.00 45.00@ 50.00 30.00@32.00 22.00@24.00 4/4 130.00@145.00 .....@...... 105.00@120.00 +Q... - 
5/4 85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00 33.00@35.00 24.00@26.00 5/4  135.00@150.00 ween el Bos ove 110.00@125.00 me 
6/4  90.00@ 95.00 75.00@ 80.00  60.00@ 65.00 37.00@40.00 24.00@26.00 6/4 140.00@155.00 .....@...... 115.00@130.00 
8/4 100.00@105.00 85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 40.00@45.00 .....@..... 8/4 145.00@160.00 .....@...... 120.00@135.00 es 
Prices f.o.b. Wisconsin mill points are: 
* FAS Selects No. 1 com. No.2com. No. 3 com. FAS Selects No. 1 com. No.2com. No. 3 com. 
sH— Harp MAPLE— 
4/4 $100.00 116. 00 $ 85. o 90. 00 $ 60.00@ 65.00 $32.00@35.00 $18.00@20.00 4/4 $ 85.00@ 90.00 $ 70.00@ 75.00 $ 55.00@ 60.00 $35.00@37.00 $14.00@16.00 
5/4 ity 00 7s 90. °@ 5.00 $ 65.00@ 70.00 ee Oe 40.00 rest Caps 5/4 100.00@110.00 $5,000 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 38.00@40.00 16.00@18.00 
6/4 120.00 126, 00 = 95. 00 106. 00 70.00@ 75.00 38.00@42.00 19.00@21.00 6/4 105.00@115.00  90.00@100.00  75.00@ 80.00 40.00@45.00 16.00@18.00 
8/4  125.00@130.00 105.00@110.00  80.00@ 85.00 45.00@50.00 20.00@22.00 a PS Srey Bye: rey Bogie Beye, Lye boyd 16.00@18.00 
lies. eae 125.00@130.00 110.00@120.00 100.00@110.00 60.00@65.00 Scale 
4/4 $ 75.00@ 80.00 $ 60.00@ 65.00 $ 50.00@ 52.00 $32.00@33.00 $25.00@27.00 te , ‘ ’ 
5/4  80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 57.00@ 60.00 35.00@38.00 28.00@30.00 B44 7 "B 00 aps $ peg s. 4 $ * “2 60. rf Benet Hae eae Le 7” 
6/4 85.00 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 60.00@ 65.00 36.00@38.00 28.00@30.00 6/4 85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 60.00 7 4 35.00@40.00 17.00@19.00 
8/4 $0.00@ 95.00 75.00@ 80.00 68.00@ 70.00 40.00@42.00 28.00@30.00 8/4 95.00@100.00  80.00@ 85.00 75.00@ 80.00 45.00@50.00 17.00@19.00 
OaK— 
BIRcCH— 4/4 $115.00@120.00 $ 90.00@ 95.00 $ 60.00@ 65.00 $35.00 38.00 $15.00 1. 00 
4/4 $120.00@130.00 $ 95.00@105.00 $ 55.00@ 58.00 $30.00@34.00 $16.00@18.00 5/4 120.00@125.00  95.00@100.00  65.00@ 70.00 - ay Ps 
5/4 Fe 00 130;00 +00, OO 108; 00 * 66:00 67.00 *soa@d0.an att Srey 6/4 125.00@130.00 100.00@105.00 70.00@ 75.00 00 0019-00 
6/4 rege Pee 105:00@110.00 bh 4 yet toy 4 aie 8/4 130.00@135.00 105.00@110.00 75.00 80.00 50.00 956,00 30,009 22-00 
8/4 130.0 00 110. i ; ; ’ 0 17. g : E 
10/4 135.00@140.00 115,00@120.00 95.00@100.00 55.00@60.00 .....@..... | HeMUCCK, No. 1, S1S1H— 16’ 18-20° 22-24" 
12/4 140.00@145.00 120.00@125.00 100.00@105.00 60.00@62.00 -+@...-+ | 2x 4”  $33.00@35.00 $32.00@34.00 $33.00@35.00 $38.50@40.50 $40.50@42.50 
Gorn Bu ox 8” 32.00@84.00  31.00933.00 B2b00340 areoaeey  sacoOstee 
= x 6” F 5 & is a m i A 
” 
4/4 $ 68.00@ 70.00 $ 58. 00 60.00 $ 42.00@ 45.00 $25.00@28.00 $18.00@20.00 ay rapts syed poy tee 33.006995.00 87.506759.50  39.500041.08 
x .00@35. 34. @36.00  35.00@37.00  38.50@40.50  40.50@42.50 
oi Faget 4 oy 44 -00 ps og pe oped popes Coypt From prices of No. 1, for merchantable deduct $2; for No. 2 deduct $4. 
8/4 95-000)100.00 70.00@ 75.00 10,00@48.0 se.cemes.ce | “0. 1 Rumson Boas, 7, ' 7 , 
ii. tesemince Boe aoe Oo fF OO weeee@eeees | 13.4" $28,00@30.00 $29.00@31.00 $31.00@38 00 $35.50@37.50 $30.00@ 32.00 
/ -00@120. . ‘ -00@55. veeee@eeeee | ay 6” — 30.50@32.50 31.50@33.50 —33.00@35.00 37.50@39.50 —32.00@34.00 
Rock Biat— He BOSH Hogi EMBER age eei 
4/4 $ 70.00@ 75.00 45.00@ 47.00 $25.00@28.00 $16.00@18.00 | 1x12” 34. 50@36.50  35.50@37.50  37.00@39.00  41.50@43.50  36.00@38.00 
Peete Bett Sa GEE RSH HARGIS | Bor tla, Seong, 205 ont te plot of Nea, 
is x le . . ° . rom rices oO oO. oar r mer 
wt $5988 som eg fas sEegges ey 1800gz0.00 | aga eG 
‘ i Pa ar o. 3 hemlock rough, 6’ and longer: 2x4” and wider, $1 . ” and 
12/4  95.00@100.00 75.00@ 80.00 45.00@50.00 ..-@..... | wider, $18@20. - a ae ee ee oe ae 
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eeeees 
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Plain sap: 
FAS 


No. 1 com. 


No. 2 com. 
ciaebee— 
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OS ee eae 
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ae WHITE O 
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SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


St. Louis, Mo., March 18.—Current quotations on southern hardwoods, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


5/4@6/4 
86 $ 90@ 93 
54 57@ 58 
81 32@ 34 
62 $ 64@ 65 
52 54@ 55 
80 30@ 32 
79 $ 87@ 90 
50 654@ 55 
81 382@ 33 
66 60@ 61 
45 47@ 49 
26 28@ 29 
60 60@ 62 
46 48@ 50 
87 389@ 41 


78 80@ 


85 


8/4 


$ tog OL 
60 
86 


$ 66@ 68 
56@ 58 
34 


38 


95 


64 


95@100 


HARDWOOD LOGS 


Memphis, Tenn., March 17.—Following are av- 


. 











4/4 5/4@6/4 8/4 

QUARTERED Rep OakK— 

| eee “ 115 $125@135 $135 145 

No. 1 com..... = 70 74 & 78 

No. 2 com..... 46 50 at 60 
PLAIN WHITE rah 

BAS  ssssnnsen $ 91@ 93 pi 120@122 

No. 1- con. and 

SPL, sccscccs Quen’ él yo 75@ 77 

No. 2 com..... 42@ 43 ir 47@ 49 

No. 3 com..... 20@... ry 24 26 

Sound wormy.. 35 38 48 4 50 52 
PLAIN Rep OakK— 

Bs lias -.--$ 91@ 938 112@115 118@120 

No. 1 com. and 

sel, ......... 60@ 61 68@ 760 75@77 

No. 2 com..... 42@ 43 45@ 47 47@ 49 
PoPLAR— 

FAS .,......-.$108@110 $115@118 $125@130 

Saps and sel.. 76@ 78 82@ 84 8s7@ 89 

No. 1 com..... 6 58 60 62 63@ 65 

No. 2 com. A.. 35 87 388@ 40 39@ 41 

No. 2 com. B.. 28@ 29 82@ 34 3838@ 34 


Sorr MaPLa— 
Log run... 49.50 67.50@72.50 75.50@77.50 





erage quotations on logs in Memphis, and at 
points in the Memphis territory, based on av- 
erage dimensions, 14-inch and up in diameter, 
and 12- to 16-foot in length: 


F.o.b, cars 
Delivered Memphis 
Memphis _ territory 
Variety— Per M Per M 
Red and white oak...... 7 7 $29 a 
Co Rescae basses aia 24 
OEE vccccnexoe ecueeencute 4- rH 30 : mA 
RENEE sdciaw 6tieGisaap sine canvas OM 22 to 25 
Ash (12” and up)......... 54 to 65 44 to 656 
Hickory (12” and up)...... 42.50 30 


Logs are classified by buyers here roughly a8 
Nos. 1 and 2, and the foregoing price range 18 
pee, to cover the average prices paid for 

oth. 


The difference ~ vee as between deliv- 
ered prices and f.o.b. prices is based on the dis- 
tance the logs are hauled, and the weight of the 
timber. Oak, ash and hickory are drawn from 
wider distances; while gum, poplar and elm can 
be profitably drawn into Memphis only from 
nearby points. 
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a SOFT TEXTURE” SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
Cincinnati, Ohio, March 17.—Average prices, Cincinnati base, on Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee hardwoods today: 
4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 Hickorry— 4 - 5/4&6/4 8/4 _ 
QUARTERED WHITH OakK— CT errs owe lia oqi0s $ = Stos at Perc ce re 10% 75 $ hie be $ 80% 435 
| a Ree $130@140 $140 150 $150@160 ae 1 com.. ae 70 No. 1 com..... 45@ 50 50@ 55 55@ 60 
Selects ....... 100 105 110 110@115 o. 2 com..... ---@... 35@ 40 40 No. 2 com..... 28@ 33 33@ 38 33@ 38 
No. 1 com..... 7 *30@ 85 asa oo | MAPLE — as ote S/s s0a8s/* 10/¢ 
og Fo wbee uate uke ola «Se cesnenarduns sseeeeee$ 783@ 83 $95@100 $100@105 $110@115 ...@... 
Sound wormy.. 45@ 50 55@ 60 65@ 70 o penn ewe Weeacas qrtetcees noe =. b+ 4 S a 75@ 80 a0 85 aa g _ 
Sainte Rite Cente watts Peetnses sexes d a a's 3 43@ 48 50@ 55 eoo@es 
Pr re ee sea seeeseeedus 0 
BAS .........$120 cass. sacle . Sen aban 8227770277: sis? 8G co 70G77s « *78g*so 7 Ssgion © Ssqi00 
com. No. 3 com eee o+@.-- Wet et Oo ci eecueue weaeas sectcaee | Ea 60@ 65 70@ 75 90@ 95 95@100 
in ceca cataln he OO a re ere ‘se 30@ 35 35@ 40 40@ 45 45@ 50 50@ 55 
J; PLAIN WHITD AND on ioe: 
bse ee ts Wkheelnene 138 1 a 1” $120@125 VALLEY HARDWOODS 
" No. 1 com. 2 65 70 70 75 . wo Cincinnati, March 17.—Average prices on southern Mississippi Valley hardwoods, Cincinnati: 
8.09 No. 3 com..... 20@ 22 25 28 38@ 80 | CM a, “wo ee SS... SS a 
Ath . ” 
1.00 - wy... es ee ee FAS .......8 85@ 95 $100@105 $100@105 VAR, © 0 weed BO 8 OO ..- Bis: 
22°00 Bass wooD— No. 1 com... es 75 No. 2 cm. coos, ae 4 ys Be Re 
4.00 I tf cigs $ 80@ 85 $ 85@ 95 $95@100 | rd. red sap, N. D : wiht WS SS -- Bees 
24.00 No. 1 com..... 50g 55 55@ 60 60@ 65 FAS ....... 58 65 70 Qepene Was Con 
te —tamn 32@ 34 37 42 «400 45 pine; Lgom... 45 48 55 BAS sss - -$125@130 $130@135 $185@140 
a $ s0@ a5 s199@105 #1 FAS .....-- 85@ 90 95@100 100119 No deom..... 65@ 10 104 %S 76 730 
_ ~, eeeseees and 83 05 $ 90 105 San . ies 65 70 No. 2 com..... 42 47 47 52 52 57 
11.00 No. 3 com..... 18@ 20 30 21 20@ 21 Bxbds., 13-17” 55@ 60 ...@... ...@... | QUaBTmnep Rep Osak— 
2.00 Sd. wormy and Plain FAS 6” WM eadece oe ar 1 aa 
2.00 No. 2com... 28@ 30 32@ 34 33@ 35 & wider... 55@ 60 57@ 62 58@63| No.1 com..... 60@ 65 :..@... :..@... 
Sd. wormy and No.1 com... 42@ 44 44@ 46 46@ 48 No. 2com:.... 38@ 43 :.:@::. :::@... 
No. 1 com. & No.2 com... 24@ 26 26@ 28 27@ 29 had oat 
better ...... 35@ 36 37@ 38 39@ 40 | Marte— . PLain Waite snp Rep Osx— 
eee BiecH— pot worms N. FAS .........$ 85@ 90 $105@110 $110@115 
et FAS .......-,$115@120 $120@125 $130@135 on tae ae ™ 5/4 P 906 /4 aig No tcom..... 55@ 60 60@ 68 6S@ 70 
ne scl. ss... 70@ 7 75@ 80 75@ 80 a io +0 0 a No. 3 com...2, 21 23 23@ 26 260 80 
No. 2 com..... 33@ 38 38@ 43 40@ 42 | No.2 com... 26 28 30 Sound wormy.. 38@ 88 40@ 45 45@ 50 
Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin fl i ill 
om. onsin flooring mills 
of maple, beech and birch flooring, D&M. as “om anu liana ti hia eeesanaan mys Soe ye Cana = aes 
6.00 ported by the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ GULF a: ee 
ry Association, averaged as follows f.o.b. cars floor- N aa” a Ren S) tana 4 1922 
8. ing mill basis, duri > we .d March 15: ew Grades 2+ dll 
8.00 ee during the week ended March 15: Factory, Rough a Seloote ene 23 
e MAPLE a : Factory  ——s——(«‘(«‘(té‘*dsC A nee ee eee uiwesuns nancial 
or itinds No. 1 Factory ank FAS Wie cddddaddaadddadaa crreere 84.25 61.25 
a6y1i0 Selects Shop Box Peck eer cit 7 . 
Hix rom Grimes $85.14 $70.13 $34.60 ah. io 50 $108, 50 $ 76.50 $51.50 $33.50 $27.50 CLG ““vedededdadendseucdeiuadadeade 87.25 64.25 
8.00 uate sete § 10.05 80.75 44.95 5/4.... 123.50 350 86.50 63.50 35.50 29.50 SSE iddedatscndideduwadedesesnens 95.00 he ms 
9.00 iain Sen OENK CRS mene ras 46.57 | 6/4.... 126.50 116. 50 89.50 66.50 35.50 29.50 + ante ai Rough— No. 1 com. No, 2 
3.08 Soxlie" a athadiews éi:89 st “tm tit vse 135.25 124.25 2-23 74.50 34.25 30.25 ri ase .e acdadat iieawsseaduas $51. 25 Pro 25 
Ae 61.55 GM snus 12/4.....141.25 130.25 103.25 80.25 ..... ..... eicliabetaes “Clear 
1.00 — wee 16/4.... 146.25 135.25 108.25 85.25 ..... 42.50 
44 4x24" . s : : ; ; ; : ; : : ' 86.28 ; ak . eeeee Boards, Rough 8 2) oe sion 5 $1021 50 $92 50 $82. 50 $72. P50 
9.00 Ee 86.28 vas sees No.1 No.2 No.3 | For 5/4, add $5; 6/4, add $8; 8/4, add $15.50. 
te .  , 59.88 iene “"""* | 1x4 to 12”, random lengths. .$53.50 $44.50 $34.50 PS sera CYPRESS— 
. Srnce— — = on oe ths a No.1 Rand. widths 
2.50 sy ecoetuitass 80.05 iat ee heart. y c D | 4/4 $859 95 $66Q70 $3704 Nas 5" 
160 NERS: 86,15 79.90 woo. | If to 12”. 3109. 00 *s104 00 $ of. 00 $84.00 $74.00 | 5&6/4 <:.: 90@ 95 75@80 3 <5 33 
ree 1x2 to 11”, 8/4 ...... 95@100 85@90 57 | 41 30 
50 spec.wdths. 109.00 104.00 94.00 84.00 74.00 | Boards — 
pe iil OAK FLOORING x12" 5 --<116,00 112.00, 102,00 93.00, $1.00 Sates -.. N°§40.00 '§38:00 
’ e following are average carload prices, Mem- oF a Oo above prices, for ad RST arpa j 
phis base, obtained for oak pecs during the pt ae a be “— $16; for 6/4 and 6/4 “D" grade, edhe usa wapese ds. =" — oe 
week ended March 8 as reported by the Oak Floor- ™ $8; for 8/4, ade St. Loufs, Mo., March 18.—The following are 
r} ing Manufacturers’ Association : Bevel “= 6 = current quotations on cypress, f.o.b. St. Louis: 
00 18x14" 48x2%" %x11h”  %x2” x4, 5 or 6”, std. Igths.$49.25 | GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 
7.00 Cir. qtd. wht. $142.50 $147.32 $105.50 $108.50 . acaiiaenaccsicrgp ovis $41.75 $28.75 | New Grades 
00 Cir. qtd. red. ee” nae, cae Bungalow Siding Factory— Factory 
Sel. qtd. w&r. | erence B__ C&btr. Tank Selects Shop Box 
2 Clr. pln. wht. 87. 31 101.53 69.46 69.55 144x8”, fram 1" GtOCKiccccccs $57.75 $48.75 $47.25 GIG? wutiasanredes $115. 75 $ 75.75 $48.75 $30.75 
Cir. pin. ved. 8512 9787 6494 e668 | 4X8" from 1%” stock..... 75.75 66.75 64.25 | 5/4 .....ceeeeee 120.75 85.75 60.75 += 32.75 
nd Sel, pln. wht. 71.86 83.59 60.55 59.60 For 10-inch, add $5. OLE éécacanddand 123.75 88.75 63.75 32.75 
Sel. pln. red. 70.75 84.54 57.92 57.18 Lath B/4 ceeereeeeees 131.75 96.50 71.50 = 31.50 
No.1 common 48.12 63.95 41.30 43.31 No.1 No.2 | 10/4 --eseeeeeees 136.75 102.75 = 77.26 tee 
— No. 2 common 28.40 24.29 ..... ee | ree neeinsnibantta $9.25 $8.25 16/4 see teeeeeees Log ii as oteee 
P » “ee . All investigated Me ; i ; ania 
; aoe seston Png tsx1% Feil RED CYPRESS— Wes sae GIN oan ivcincce cocckccscaccuctaa $24.75 
wal Clr. pin. wht. 22... 90.77) 0 Ii1) 89/60 Factory, Rough ae Nei Ses fe 
—o. a. - 79°91 74.06 ’ 1x4—10” wededunuwewuedas $52.75 $43.75 $31.75 
at Sel. pin. red. |... 76,00 sees “ No. 1 No. 1 No. 2 BMGN ccddcddecdecanuceda 59.75 48.75 31.75 
No. 1 common : 56.50 pies ie ais FAS Selects Shop commoncommon | Add $2 for specified lengths on common grades 
AV- Mtiaam -. 34.00 steer tenes 4/4.. ae 00 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 $50.00 $40.00 4 
er, < .e 5/4.... 110.00 95.00 70.00 50.00 40.00 Finish, S1S or S2S— 
6/4.... > 412. 00 95.00 70.00 50.00 40.00 + peal 
OAK FLOORING STRIPS 8/4.... 115.00 100.00 80.00 50.00 40.00 : " Cc 
nis Chicago, March 19.—The following are carload e740. 138,00 130.00 96,00 = ro 1x”. trees itt rs sid 00 5 92.00 ‘00° 90. 00 , aa 
— Prices, f.0.b. Chicago, on ¥x2-inch square edge | 16/4.... 145.00 130.00 100.00 ..... 9 ..... | 1x14” ..eeee 127. 00 122.00 112. 00 104. 00 oeeee 
: ly —- estimated at 1,250 pounds a Boards, Rough 1x16” .....-- 137.00 132.00 122.00 115.00 ..... 
ee Bungalow Bevel Sidin R 
$35 —— Red. _e_staw.. ma” ae SUT, cccccsocuens OT ...$74.75 $65.75 “Fe8.38 
33 Cesar 6. Fiato, Qrtd. Plain | 1x12” ......cecccccce 62,00 48.00 Pree SURMEE dodacccsscsedaccecsés 79.75 Ke 75 8.25 
25 ME ee, aan ae © ee eee . wae | Bene) Ciao bis oll 
65 Select... III 103150 80°50 «98.80 «78.50 | YELLOW CYPRESS— WP" cenerensreenses $18.50 $45.00 $41.00 $28.0 
No. 1 Factory, i YELLOW CYPRESS— 
ee nee Me en dacee ..-$ 50.60 No.1 No.1 No.2 | Factory— No.1 No.1 No. 2 
= 4/4 $0000 $1000 $46.00 $40.00 $95.00 Fx, Ses: “sae S86 68 
8 ee eee . . . . . 
B-4 BLACK WALNUT *? eae 100.00 76.00 59.00 41.00 37.00 Hr ire, BCL $ 7 n + 3 tt 
Cincinnati, Ohio, March 18.—The following are | 8/4------ 100.00 76.00 59.00 41.00 37.00 | 6/4 Liiillll) 87 72 55 39 31 
today’s prices on American black walnut, f.o.b. lt ee 105.00 85.00 68.00 44.00 38.00 7 i 92 16 63 43 32 
we Cincinnati: Boards, Rough bs ee 110 82 74 “s 
he F 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 Selects No. 3} com. No. 2com. Peck | Boards— No. 1com. No.2com. 1” random 
- eee $215@220 $225@230 $230@250 $240@245 $75.0 $44.00 $37.00 p> Cree ee $31.00 ceeee 
— Selects ve. 155 160 165 170@175 — oo ae, t8eseene ome ss 
— (< ¢eie 110@115 120 125 \ 135@140 : ' — , aaa : ‘ 
No.2... 54.00 45.00 SEER” scaceeensne 49.00 35.00 
-- 52.50 55 65 Wel) sh re eee cece. | _ewcueco > | aba Peck, 1x12” awa $20.00 
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Jacksonville, Fla., March 18.—The following are 


SOUTHERN PINE 











—$$—_. 


f.o.b. mill prices obtained in this territory during the two weeks ended March 15: 


























Week ended— Mar 15 Mar. 8 Week ended— Mar 15 Mar. 8 ( Week ended— Mar 15 Mar. 8 Week ended— Mar 15 Mar. 8 
Flooring Ceiling Boards Boards 
1x4 B&better ......... $47.58 $49.00 1x4 ~ mg EO 49.07 B&better— No. 2 common— 
No. 1 com......... 43.00 44.50 NO. 1 COM.....0.500 42.68 1x4 DAS... . 45.00 1x4 D4S 22.12 21.6 
No. 2 com......... 20.09 20.52 et nog eae 23.64 NE sciinkindcengn te ae Reape ape 30.00 
No. 3 com......... 14.50 ..... gn 8 COM. ..+.++4- 15.00 cde aanece 46.60 45.75 tT" *  Beseeeeesrss: 26.76 27.62 
%x3% No. 1 com...... 32.32 ..... | 4x10 Rough ........... vee 53,00 ft egy 27.40 
1x3 No. 2 com., rift... ..... 37.00 | %x3% Bé&better ...... 28.22 39.00 | 1x12 D4S ..........2. vee 65.40 x8 Shiplap ......... 26.00 28.00 
B&btr., flat ...... 59.67 : com...... seas ‘+++ 1 1x5 to 10 D4S ........ 45.00 ..... "3% pees eee 
No. 1 com., flat.... 47.72 NO. « COM...... oe ix5 & up Rough ...... 50.00 wane ix6 © up P48 ...... 30.00... 
: ; se sia ixé to 13 DAS ......... .... 54.95 Yee a 
No. 2 com., flat.... 19.5 stees ng 5/4x5 & up Rough.... 50.00 ..... Se, Ce 32.00 
1x6 No. 2 com......... 23.00 23.14 Novelty, 1x6”— &/4x12 Rough ........ occe,  SOee D/ SEO DEB ois i oi55 ote 27.00 
B&better ........... 4.45 : = 
No, Seom......... 1800 read | BMbetCE «os AB o> | ate. 1 common No. 8 common 
No. 2 com.......-... 26.47 24.96 | 1x5 D4S ............ 49.00 soe aoe ca | 
Partition NY 4 ‘ BAG OGG cise sree anes 16.43 ee 
No. 3 COM.......0..-+ 13.50 parang on ee errs 41.14 1x6 & 8 D4S i8'( 
Bevel— SE cp ceas och 46.50 x6 & 5 D4S ........ eenns 00 
1x4 Bé&better ......... w.. 50.50 B&better ........... 23.50 1590 DEB: ivi cv ace % OVO crate : 
No. 1 com......... 46.00 ..... NOs T-COM 6.6 once oines2 22.00 PAS TORE oie 65.030 00ers a Shingles 
_No. a a 12.50 1x4 te 32 DAS 2.656% re 44.00 4g38 No. 2 pine: ..<...665 833 
Roofers Square edge, %4%x6”— Yeo eee 50.50 seeibcsts 
B&better ........... 25.23 34.80 5/4x10 D4S ........ 53.50 Lath, Std. 4-Foot 
1x6 No. 1 com. ...... 45.00 ..... No. 1 common ..... 23.33 30.00 OJERO MIR a vvaieieaa-aa’s 50.00 : é 
No. 2 com. 28.00 22.00 No. 2 common ..... 12.50 16.00 C/4EIO DES axsccaccse 53.00 No. 1 kiln dried ...... 3.75 3.87 
The following f.o.b. mill prices are taken from sales made during the week ended March 15 in sections named: 
Bir- Hat- Kan- Bir- Hat- Kan- Bir- Hat- Kan- 
Alex- ming- _ ties- sas Alex- ming- _ ties- sas Alex- ming- ___ ties- Sas 
andria, ham, burg, City, andria, ham, burg, City, andria, ham, burg, City, 
La. Ala. Miss. Mo. Li Ala. Miss. Mo. La. Ala. Miss. Mo. 
Flooring Boards, 818 or S28 Longleaf Timbers 
1x3” EG B&better ......... 83.25 79.36 82.22 | No. 1, 1x6 to 12”........., - +12. 48.00 No. 1 Sq.E&S, 20’ and under: 4 
a ore EOD. cack’. sivam> viepse 1x8”, 14 and 16’.... 35. vee sseee Boe {Lo caning daniineearcen tie 26.50 28,82 
No. 2 ccccccccccce i 26.00 41.00 34.50 Other lengths ....... see 45.00 37.00 -_ OO A eee ee jecere Geum 
FG B&better ......... 55.48 52.50 53.50 1x10”, 14 and 16’.. 87.50 ..... 1... sss. De ne Monica nencewtered 36.89 
Be wecee 48.08 Other lengths ....... re 36.50 38.60 
NB. E asncgisexuan 45.75 45.15 44.40 ..... 1x12”, 14 and 16’.. 51.71 teens beens Shortleaf Timbers 
No. 2 .......000e. 32.50 20.98 20.64 34.50 Other lengths ....... sees 52.76 
OUD. ins vinnsnssns woeee 91.25 1... seo. | No. 2, (all 10 to 20’): No. 1 rough, 20’ & under: 24.06 
B&better ........ 79.49 68.00 ..... 78.53 ix6 to 12” ......... — . ‘tata a ae ae 
Co iveteeeterreees Geis: GMERG ased 55.00 1x8”... 0.0 0e lll 26.48 24.42 (1... 94/45 WO” cee eee eee ceeceeecees 30. 
ie cia xomnccka<onmenas saeed auaee “euwis 56.69 TIO" oon vceweiveces 25.55 22.60 26.00 24.94 
Now Vo seeeseeeees 57.00 eee pase WO“ sicasgesencass 31.54 25.67 27.00 30.54 Plaster Lath 
: A ctese setee 250s 1.25 No. 3, (all lengths): , (Jae ne eae 3.99 4.00 3.97 
FG Ré&better lveesioues 47.03 45.34 42.50 46.53 1x6 to 12" ..cccsccos codes. oes ee oe a oe ene eee 2.15 3.00 2.42 
rrres Ao a7 TS eee sexes 20:50: 21.00 10.31 : ; 
3954 4098 |... 1x10” 0G mpi edie’ 20.75 20.50 20.25 20.16 Byrkit Lath 
‘gs eas Sha RIO”. civwe ce sdiw es 19.65 20.76 21.00 20.39 - ‘da 
No 14.61 nae peti No. 4, all widths and 4 and 6" er ee apd oo 
1x6” No. 23°00 23°00 11.1! lengths ........e00. 12.00 ..... 7.75 | 8 amd 10° ......-.-eeereees 9.0 18°30 
No. ¢ BUM. oases svcier 12’ and IONPET o6ccccccece ee 
Roofers 
No. 2, 1x6”) .........0eceee 24.50 Car Material 
Wyx4"” No. 1 .........00000e wees 36.87 ar (All 1x4 and 6”): , 
x4” B&better . 1.212212! 40.84 41.60 40.00 41.48 | No. 1, 1x8”, 14 & 16’...... 37.00 a 2 30.88 
WE: assess esesonnes 37.68 38.75 34.00 37.55 Other lengths ...... girs 35.86 19 and 14’..... 51.50 
BO: BD vasscascveasaes 22.00 20.00 18.67 21.74 IZIO” MIMO KONGINS.... cies avis roan 40.90 o a 53.50 
No. 2, - to 20’): : i iabe 44.44 
Partition BEM vccncweseaanas 25.74 25.00 24.38 25.75 eitdicdiadiiws iat 42.00 
Be i ccccpals na aais 24.50 24.50 ..... 25. es ge , 
Ind & 6” B&better ........ 48.00 ..... 49.70 | No. 3 (alle was uadiiaietona — - , 3 and multiples. . 94 
Pee roe -xtabsanseees verse 41,00 48.32 PO ax Be, 20.21 ..... 19.00 18.55 i ie SOR SA ie 7 
1x6” B&be ster’ feet ee eeeeee vevee 55.19 110” oie mniere are reetiee 19.63 21.00 ..... 20.39 Car Sills 
Drop Siding Grooved Roofing S48, Sq. E&s: 
” ; : ” ’ BS", BB 16 BO" 2 cacicew scowls 42.00 
1x4 or 6” Bé&better ....... 44.78 47.00 ..... 46.15 | No. 1, nl hee & 36 cone 39.00 — 
MOE -écavacinave ance 41.50 40.00 40.09 42.76 OCRer TONGS osicices cases vaene 39.5 : 
De suweswieaacaivalon 33.00 27.25 26.11 32.84 Di S1S1E Car Framing 
MGB vvsivscisrsey mamas o06. MRCOOO ATID. 455%: imension, 8” & under, 20’ & und...... 26.90 
No. 1, 2x4”; 20” 1 ee 29.20 * y 
Finish 2 f Siang: _gaaccite ge 
B&better rough: 6’ 9.38 ais 30.50 30.29 
Fie ee 62.00 18 & 20’ BB. OD >.s:04: <osee.  GOemt! 
BRIO” onvccvccccccvecwece 67.00... 10? 40.20%... “BOO icc. BBIBT she. CROSS TIES 
Sad ae a ieee || rarer BIO) scons ss cone, GOBIGD " : ; 
ert ae 54.00 ge ere 96°75 1101) Lil) 26'56 St. Louis, Mo., March 18.—The following cross 
| eeeeateemaaton BR67 BO. 59.06 | 27.42 24.75 27.50 27.98 | tie prices prevail, f.o.b. St. Louis: 
re eee 58.67 52.00 59.06 on? $ 24 « ' 
1x6” 57.58 52:73 5754 18 & 20’..... BOAR. 4 sii00 wishes: SIERO 
aan ee ternces 59.18 58.60 59 25 10’ to 20’.... 20.78 BETO: by .ceere Untreated 
a ata a on pores OEE AIO? Asccavarss sees 27.61 White Southern 
1x5 and 10” ............. 68.34 65.00 66.48 12" oF 7h 26 80 Oak Sap Pine 
BRIE os we seesaeciea suriwes 70.80 67.75 ..... 69.78 16° .ccccsces. 2000T- QBTB <5... BbR5 e ° 
LTE Oe | eee MAB sis 74.86 18 @ 20’...... 32.55 ..... 26.10 32.56 | No. 5, 7x9”, 8’, 9-inch face.....$1.60 $1.40 
BAKO” ois cisicicesesiafinae’ Sf: Sabie 10’ to 20’ 32.80 ee No. 4, Hae 8’, 8-inch face..... 1.50 1.20 
DIMRO EE NO’ waanccwasecdee <o0000 1. Oo Ese. “asaer BENG A? i ccwcvrincnas ‘esse ie. 628118 No. 3, 6 , 8’, 8-inch face..... 1.35 1.02 
| eee pesos) MOOD site Be Woastiah 28.50 save ‘28:88 | INO, 2; exT”, 8’, 7-inch face..... 1.25 92 
1% and 2x4 to 12”....... 72.50 71.29 We cons 27.00 wos 82.54 | No, I, 6x6”, 3°: 6-inch face..... 1.15 82 
BREESE HO 12” ccc ccsnwessc veces. cacve 46.27 1G O20? 52 vse 33.00 is OSD 
C surfaced: 10’ to 20’.... 33.00 POO ocsis Red oak and heart cypress ties, 15 cents less 
a 42.50 ..... 2x12”, 10’ REO) sisie' eaeirea 32.68 | than white oak; sap cypress, 20 cents less than 
1x6” eehc ccedahe ee 45.00 DO éaaes 30.25 os white oak. 
BRR beahlesiseea headeicwe wists ee sees 85.16 e 
1x5 and 10”.............. 47.50 ... 34.25 37.12 5 ee Plank 
EE i ek cc da dacnmetess 47.50 63.00 soaee. qaeee 
x .................. 50.50 eels |b ene ae ..... 25.94 | White oak saecnesesssnesesons Mmm 00 $48.50 
SMCRR ERED” ako accneba wices, absces. skecs 65.50 scans, OTL: 1) ROWOMIE scceic 0.0010 a rE 46.50 
1% and 2x4 to 12”....... 0.00. ween 50.00 ..... 22.50 25.38 
ae 28.38 
winmets Casing and Base 2x 6”, 22.00 5300 
er: -) eee) ae 
CT 5.50 67.50 ..... 66.81 | Seen eee 22.66 cece. cee 23.10 HARDWOOD DIMENSIONS 
BRA SO”: ooicacicerbacae 71.80 65.00 ss Gl a SS a 2S OE paged ‘ 
Satie 25.96 Chicago, March 19.—Actual sales of short hard- 
B&better: re oe” ° Mig. pala ssn amie: “a wood dimension were made this week at the 
1x4 and 6” .............. 76.98 ee coretaae 19.50 24:03 | following prices: 
14%, 1} 2 Patan eee  wwaidre J 5 ens 2. ‘ 
a Te ont SO 81.08 1 Furniture stock— Plain Oak Gum 
Fencing, S18 2x10”, En, i $55.00 
No. 1, 1x4”, 16’........... 36.77 ..... sis 1 ZUX2UEXI19" .... cc ccececcccces 60.00 60.00 
Other lengths ...... er eee: 37.04 BET vss cccnsvercecrcessece. TD 65.00 
ot "geno til: soiek. cate 2x12”, 244x2'4x80" sicinainasasais eatie al 70.00 
Other lengths .....: wees 45.00 40.33 3x3x30" ........ scantedtureneds ae 75.00 
No. 2, ed lengths) : 
E Wesbemrkencices 17.43 ..... 19.00 18.88 | no 3 ox4” Chair seine 
__ Setaseieceneene 24.83 23.37 25.28 23.55 oer 1x4” and wider x 19”......... 55.00 55.00 
No. 3, i. lengths) : 2x8” 14%4x4” and wider x 19”...... 60.00 60.00 
Er Manaaeasnc cia 14.00 ..... veess 15.84 2x12” 2x4” and wider x 19”........ 65.00 65.00 
1x6” RENCE eEee ..++ 17.75 18.50 17.49 2x4 to 12” 1X24” 0... ccccccccccccccee 20.00 70.00 
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ARKANSAS SOFT PINE | 
The following are current f.o.b. mill prices on- Arkansas soft pine made during the week ended March 14: i 
ir. 8 Flooring Dimension—S&E Ceiling and Partition Fencing and Boards 
Edge grain— ixs° tee No. 1 No. 2 %”° % 4” %” No.1 No.2 No.3 f 
TA ga teteceenee sisi $78.00 | 12,14, 10, 18, 12, 14, 10, 18, Cig. Clg. Cig. Part. | Ix 4” ......... $35.00 $19.50 $16.75 ! 
pe Cy Meee cece : z 43.00 $4 48.0 0 EG sadacdiwa 37.50 24.50 18.75 
ia Pc rccaeneatvsctcc aimed 76.00 | $28.00 $30.00 2x 4” $26. 00 $27.50 4 _ oe ve 4:00 “a8 . on oat vy eee ee 36.50 26.00 19.50 
763 De callie boagat adewks 66.50 65.00 | 26.00 27.75 2x 6” 22.50 25.00 | No. 2 (21! 1.1. 21.50 To ES ned aneies 39.00 26.50 20.00 
Flat grain— 27.50 29.00 2x 8” 25. 73 366 Pee ©. eta nuke 48.00 28.00 21.25 
8.00 B&better ........... 59.00 48.00 o. “.f sh Be Finish—Dressed Lath | 
ie ee RE ae ee ; 29 ; s oe 
sey MG ee Sica cad mateo 27.00 26.50 _ B&better C . ’ No.1 No. 2 
500 S2S&CM—Shiplap ee mere. $64.00 $57.00 | %X1%4"—4’-........... $4.55 $3.45 
2.00 Casing and Base No.1 No.3 No.8 | 1x6 & 8”.........+..... 67.00 58.00 niontien 
7.00 B&better EG 2caes dues: $38.00 $25.00 $18.75 By 00s BA 6 6edneddesecs 74.00 64.00 9 
ME Os, 10 ore oye Ca vee uO RR $76.50 Oe eee 38.00 26.50 20.25 1%, 1%, ba to: 8°. 77.00 éeace 5g” and under...20 percent discount 
4.00 MEE soda smeemeee eae noes 82.00 Y EMI cccuncuys 39.00 27.00 20.50 | 1%, 1%, 2”x5, 10, 12”.. 80.00 (%” and over....15 percent discount 





8.00 NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., March 17.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f.o.b. Norfolk: 
Bige rough— No. 2 & better No. 3 Cull & red heart 














4/4 $55.00@57.00 $35.00@37.00 $26 50@27 50 $23.00@24.00 | 1, Ne. 3S hee 
Sera‘ 66: a0 avec oer a 2 : si - 2 é ” me 
OE ee eese a 58.50@61.50 °41-00@43.00 27-00@28.00 ".....@..-.. | “*™ No: 2°* doom gag OORT G83 -10Gae-09 DAS. Heres ths 
3.87 6/4 eoeeewoereeeeese 63.00@66.00 43.00@45.00 27.50@ 28.50 eee -@. eeee Factory, | ae 29.00@32.00 10”. 31.50@32.50 10”. 67.00@74.00 | 
BPE soievecncevsssnw 66.00@69.00  47.00@49.00 JoxenGradKe aces WaRe bees Sizes, 2”.... 22.00@25.00 12”. 32.50@33.50 12”" 73.00@82.00 
“ h 4/4— Pinte sdths : : 
henner 63.00@65.00 43.00@45.00  29.50@30.50  25.50026.50 Tae See PAS ae No. 4 
Se 65.00@67.00  46.00@48.00 30.50@31.50  26.50@27.50 | mooring, }2x 24 * piee........ ‘ 
<an-  perare ser? 71.00@73.00 50.00@52.00 31.50@32.50 — 27.00@28.00 a ee ae sett str: sidnoGiase 93700 Saaes 
‘ity Bark strips, Nos. 1 & 2.$40.00@41.00 Bark strip partition, ee "ened 35.00@37.00  27.50@28.50 — 16.50@17.50 
us RK axsacus 18.00@19.00 Nos. 1 & 2...........5+ $46.00@49.00 tA caied aceadeca scr 36.50@40.00 29.00@30.50  19.00@21.00 
Mo. Cull red heart.......... 11.50@12.00 ' Partition, 38° ........c.-ccccccccees 52.50@63.00 44.00@49.50  28.00@31.00 
7” NORTHERN PINE 
“$3 Duluth, Minn., March 18.—Northern pine quotations are firmly held. Carload shipping is increasing with the beginning of building. Prices f.o.b. 
Duluth follow: 
ComMON Boarps, RouGH— FENCING, RouGH— { 
; 8° 10’ 12’ 14&16’ 18° 20’ 6’ 8’ 10,12&14’ 16’ 18&20’ . 
NO. 1, 87 ccccecccce $55.00 $57.00 $62.00 $62.00 $62.00 $65.00 $65.00 Gr aINGe Raincdaudcscacccace $52.00 $55.00 $60.00 $62.00 $61.00 
De evenness 61.00 63.0 69.00 71.00 66.00 71.00 71.00 OS Se ee 38.00 42.00 43.00 45.00 45.00 
ee iacesanens 65.00 68.00 75.00 75.00 70.00 75.00 75.00 BE Mish chesaeasexcen 27.00 29.00 30.00 31.00 31.00 
IO; 2h. Se cvdcivcces 39.00 41.00 48.00 50.00 48.00 54.00 | SAS . oe ee 50.00 53.00 56.00 61.00 63.00 
a SP cescevaes 42.00 44.00 51.00 61.00 48.00 54.00 56.00 PRE Bisieinevecasteses 32.00 35.00 39.00 45.00 27.00 
397 RY , 47.00 49.00 58.00 58.00 53.00 61.00 64.00 Ws Wiveersvscetcnecs 28.00 28.00 30.00 31.00 30.00 
_ ae .ereorneey 32.00 34.00 36.00 35.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 Way & 6:0t0t oie Jeneen: etek tein. é, Se a : 
GO ciweeee ane 32.00 34.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 agelalat hs is , ngths, 4”, .$29; 6”, $30. 
TD kssaesnnns 34.00 35.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 5” fencing same as 6”. 
1.28 For all white pine Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. All white pine, Nos, 1 and 2, add $1. 
7.49 Boards 6 to 20’, 8, 10 and 12”, No. 4, $31; No. 5, $21. SI or 28, add 75 cents; S1S1B, add $1. 
For S1 or S2, add 75 cents; S1S1E, add $1; for resawed, add $1. Flooring, %- and %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 
Drop siding, "grooved roofing and O. G. shiplap, 8’ and up, add $1.50 Drop siding or partition, add $1.50. 
and Shiplap and D&M, 8’ and up, add $1.25. Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $2. 
0.88 No. 1 PIECE ar _— 10’ 12° 14’ 16’ 18’ 20° SIDING, 4 AND 6”, 4 TO aii, 2 
t+ "tae $29.00 $31.00 $33.00 $33.00 $32.00 $34.00 $36.00 $36.00 6 4” 6” 
14°44 | ae Lge oo be page eye ye as op PUMOUIOD. indiincneas = - cy still! OCPCCCCCEOPS CLOT ECOT 20.00 $20.00 
2. eee 30.0 32. : 3 , : j SMe 8 Orc caadicadeadaceases 0 41.00 Norway, C&better... 40.00 40. 
30.00 BE scues 34.00 35.00 37.00 39.00 37.00 36.00 39.00 39.00 | D iii... seein, 33.00 33.00 , m — 
23.61 ME ces eas 35.0 36.00 38.00 40.00 38.00 37.00 40.00 40.00 
1 re 40.00 41.00 43.00 45.00 43.00 43.00 46.00 46.00 | Siding may contain not to exceed 20 percent of 4- and 9-foot. 
No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1; pine, rough, deduct 75 cents; D&M Siding run to O. G., $2 a thousand extra; product of the strip as it grades. 
a or S48, add $3. Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 
CALIFORNIA P [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] Spokane, Wash., March 15.—Quotations on 
en an Francisco, Calif., March 15.—The follow- Portland, Ore., March 18.—The following are | western and Idaho pines and white fir are as 
S a , ’ e 
ing are average prices, March 1 to 8, of Cal- f.o.b. mill, and f.o.b. Chicago shop, prices: follows: 
ifornia pines f.o.b. mill, those on common being Boards, S2S on. ee WESTERN va <u a a a 4 Nas 
aes “Avis . includi , 0. 0. ) 0. o. 
ross for 1-inch stock only and including no other com. com. MRO TOO CC CTT $43.50 $33.00 $28.00- .....  ceccs 
thicknesses: te, 10 tact? .i.s. éncewisidearcens $31.00 $21.00 \ Meee SO Ue Be isucce | tcc 
ted ; Ee Gr MEO ccdccecececdcccdcoseaus 32.00 23.50 eee ro 28.00 24.50 ..... seeee 
a California White Pine Mixed Pines I inn kbneceneiccsasnnanee 27.00 23.50 | 10” .......... 41.50 28.00 24.50 .....  ceeee 
ore c p21) a ONS | ee ree 29.00 24.00 | 12” .......00. 45.00 29.00 25.00. ..... équan 
ine Nos. 1 & 2 clr.. $118. 35 vommon— 1x13” and wider, 10 to 16’......... 30.50 25.00 | 4” & wider.. ..... sees $20.00 9.50 
40 oC ae No. 1 .....-. eee 48.00 No.4 No.5 | Western Pinn SHOP s2s— 
20 BE BGICCE 2.05.0 70. 20 NOne acccsee cuss 33.65 com. com. Fact story’ Come- 
02 No. 3 clear..... CEG WO Gancccacwes 24.70 RGA” AN WIG ia ics cs dacewscwncans $20.00 $ 9.00 No. No. 3 mon 
92 Inch shop ee eres 35.45 No. 4 ee ae coesean 20.15 Selects, $2s sf & 6/4.. $18. 50 Pts ‘sa $33. ‘s: $23.50 eS 
82 No. 1 shop..... oe ae hee: aes B&btr. “C" “Hr | 8/4 ccceeeceee 50 58.50 43.50 23.60 
; NO. IMeCN....- ° 0 . ar ma 
less No. 3 a a Wakees 25.40 | 1x 4”, 6” and 8”, 10 to 20’..... $79.00 $67.00 $49.00 sees sores $25.50 
than Panel, eA 87.05 Tank stock .... 36.70 1x10” eee ee ee 88.00 78.00 63.00 
Panel, %” ...... 94.70 3) BME Kideacswetecadacenessadaae 94.00 89.00 73.00 No. 2 No.3 No. 4 No. 6& 
idge D&btr.. short... 59.75 Beveled siding— ERE OM Wii cccciccccasas 99.00 94.00 78.00 $44.60 a | seone ecese 
ank D&btr., stnd. 44.75 D&btr.” Daren ee ie 41.50 | 5/4, 6/4x4” and wdr., 10 to 20’ 97.00 92.00 80.00 45.00 30.00 seaee 
3.50 Me Ghee. PRTG © vi vivcncnevose 37.35 | 8/4 and Wider.......cececeseee 99.00 94.00 82.00 41.00 30.00 
16.50 D ees core 26.75 Shop $25, f. 0. b. Chicago 41.00 30.00 asae eae 
? Sugar Pine | rece rece 12.40 No.1 No.2 No.3 CS oe eee 
aaa : 5/4 and 6/4........... $58.00 $48.00 $38.00 ae - $23.00 $10.50 
Noa. 1 & 2 clr... 181.75 White Fir S/0 ssnssxepanconeeccesesscssa I Warts Fra, 6 70 20-Poor, Inc ” 4 &war 
ity, SE J . “ 
‘ jii——_ 75.30 C&btr 50.10 Above prices are for shipments of No. 3 and | No. 2 ....... i $29.00 $30.00 $31.00 7 ‘ 
No. 3 clear..... 96.05 Ne 3 com. 1) 22/39 | better shop. For straight cars of specified grades, | No. 3 ........ 2.00 24. 00 26. 00 26.00 ciel 
ard- Inch shop eevee 49.65 No. 4 com. asst. 21.20 add $5. Neu ES eecsdee . eee eeeee $20.00 
the i HPs sesees re No. 1 dimen.... 21.70 
No. 3 shop...... 26.45 Douglas Fir WEST COAST LOGS 
Jum os. 1 & 2 clr., 
5.00 onet segonsees 101.00 Cae. errr 45.20 [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] Everett, Wash., March 15.—The price of logs 
oe No. 3 ‘elr., stnd. 73,95 teen, 5/4 & up. 20 55 Portland, Ore., March 18.—Present log quota- is steady and unchanged; quotations: 
70.00 Shop, stnd. ....° 45.8 Ties & timbers. 27.70 | tions are: Fir: No. 1, $28; No. 2, $21; No. 3, $15 
15.00 Cedar Cedar: $16 to $20. Cedar: Rafts containing shingle logs only, $18 
Lath 
Miscellaneous .. 20.20 ; ; : Yellow fir: $28 to $28.50, $21 and $15. base; 25 cents added for each 1 percent of lumber 
55.00 Ls : a. re Red fir: $20 and $21. logs. 
“1 Box 32” mix. pine. 240 | Spruce: $32, $25 and $16. Hemlock: No. 2, $20; No. 3, $14. 
70.00 Fir, white ...... 14.00 No. 1 white fir. 4.50 Hemlock: $14 to $16. Spruce: No. 1, $28; No. 2, $21; No. 3, $16. 
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A new book by 
** The 


Lumberman 
Poet’’ 






ZL) 0 uglas 
CHfalloch 


By 
DOUGLAS MALLOCH 


“Pack your things” and “come on 
home” to “church and Mother and 
Home and Dad, the grassy road and 
the village school.” 


Make the acquaintance of Great- 
grandfather Green, Elder Jones, 
Private Hill, Pa and Ma, The New 
Preacher, Crazy Pete and others. 


They will bring a warmth to your 
heart, a smile to your lips, perhaps a 
tear to your eyes. They will tighten 
home ties, make life worth living. 


You will want “Come on Home” 
for yourself, and to send to the ab- 
sent. Postpaid, $2. Bound in blue 
cloth, 222 pages. Address: 


American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 














Every Business 


of consequence ought to have proper card representation. 


WIGGINS 
Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


are used by many of America’s largest card users 
—superiority ofengraving and the con- 
venience of the book form style 
explains why. 





Send for tab 
of speci‘nens, 
detach them 
one byon? and 
observe their 
sharp e:lges 
and general 
excellen:': 


POVEEL COMPANY 


pir resunon. en 
PISHER BUILOING 
CHICAGO 


The John B. Wiggins Company 


Established 1857 
Die Embossers 


Engravers Plate Makers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 













Flooring, 
Ceiling, FIR 
Bevel memes Fins 
Siding esp bag 
nd gy Long orn Nt : Rood Siding, 
imbers, Joists, inish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles. 








WE are manufacturing 40,000,000 ft. annually of Idaho and West- 
ern Pine at Dalkena, Washington. Send us your inquiries. 





IDAHO |WALLACE-BALLORD | WESTERN 
WHITE LUMBER CO. 

PINE 609-614 Lumber Exchange, 

Grades Minneapolis, Mian. ty of Shop. 








We make a special- 











LOZZINGE pooh 2 Bryant 


Have you a problem to solve in logging, lo 
transportation or harvesting tan bark an 
turpentine economically? “Logging” will 
tell you how. An invaluable reference book 
for logging superintendents, timber owners, 
etc. Cloth, $4.50, postpaid. 


So. D 
American Lumberman “* @; earborn St, 


Chicago, Il. 








FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK 
AND CEDAR 


Centralia, Wash., March 15.—The following 
prices were realized on fir, western hemlock 
and cedar for the week ended today: 
DOUGLAS FIR— 


Vertical Grain Flooring 
No. 2 No. 3 No. 2 No. 3 
Clr.&btr. Clr.&btr. Clr.&btr. Clr.&btr. 
1x3” ....$57.50 $47.00 1%x3”..$60.50 
1x4”.... 53.00 47.00 14%4x4”.. 57.50 49.50 
1X6” 00 56:00 49.00 1%x6”.. 59.50 49.50 
Slash Grain Flooring 


153”... oe 00 = 00 1%x3”..$47.50 
ee 9.00 36.00 1144x4”.. 44.50 36.50 
AEG” .006 “= 00 40.00 1%x6”.. 46.50 36.50 
Vertical Grain Stepping 
O56 NS Re B tO 88” oivcncdeuves +++ 6970.00 
Tes BU 8 40 18 oo iccceswccecss 72.00 62.00 


Finish No. 2 Clear and Better, S2S or S4S 





2% & xd Prt peadeageasenoeets 66.00 60.00 
Celling C&EV and C&EB and Partition 
x4”...$387.00 $32.00 %x6”...$40.50 $35.50 
x4”... 39.00 33.50 x6”... 42.50 37.00 
x4”... 37.50 32.50 xe” .«. 1.00 36.00 
ax4”..... 80:00 37.00 1x6”.... 42.50 40.50 
Drop Siding, Rustic 


ll ay ro $33.00 1x6”....$40.00 $37.50 
1x4”. 35.00 1x8”.... 47.00 44.00 
Fir Battens 
ee | ere S070 B46" O.G ric ccwiese $0.85 
S”- ONG, cvses ee le.) SR eR -90 
Lath 
oe a, |, ee ne a arr - $4.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 

No. 1 No. 2 
com com. 
=, RRB Ge SR 8k osksinceseeuens $19.00 $16.00 
Sapte Pry creer rr ie. G 14.00 
1x6” énichiooaeGseeGe unas seaesce anes 16.50 13.50 
= x10” SicwiseeSau swale vaeeee - 18.60 15.50 
Se 19.00 16.00 
i x8 Meta 64k 6.bsirvnsseuwea ce een . 20.50 17.60 
Se Pere er ne cece Seine 16.50 
M9GRG Go 10” 6 sicceceaess ssiatensisisieieis . 20.50 17.50 
Common Planks and Small Timbers 
DE RE V5 5555.0 0acesessaaeo enue - -$22.00 $19.00 
3x6, 4x4, WO cescsre ree, 18.50 
ar paises oie 22.00 19.00 
3x10, BEAR He G29” oc.cscces aa - 23.00 20.00 
Common eatin 8181 E, 12’ 
No.1 No.2 No.1 No.2 
com. com com. com. 
2x3, 2x4”..$17.50 $14.50 2x14”..... $20.00 $17.00 
2x6, 2x8”.. 17.00 14.00 2x16”..... 21.00 18.00 
BEI0” 20000 10:00 15:00 3218"...0: 23.00 20.00 


2x12”..... 18.50 15.50  2x20"....; 25.00 22.00 
Common Dimension, 2x4”, SiS1E 


6’.....-.$16.50 $13.50 1B” ...cceccelene oe 50 
ea 17.50 14.50 Be’ ccccsee BUMO Ban0 
| ears 18.50 15.50 ey 22.50 19.50 

Common Timbers, Rough 32’ and Under 
No.1 Sel No. 1 Sel 
com. com. com. com. 

6x 6”....$22.00 $25.00 18x18”. oe 4 ay = 
10x10”.... 23.00 26.00 20x20". . 


14x14”.... 23.50 26.50 22x22”.... 39. 20 32. 20 
16x16”.... 24.00 27.00 24x24”.... 32.00 35.00 


Common Timbers 


34 to 40’. .$24.00 $27.00 72to 80’.$49.00 $52.00 
42 to 50’.. 28.00 31.00 82to 90’. 59.00 62.00 
52 to 60’.. 34.00 37.00 92to100’. 71.00 74.00 
62 to70’.. 40.00 43.00 


Tles, Rough 


ee ieee E TED” lcxenese eaten $20.00 
TER” a vesax pease AMO: SAO -c406siwe0s oo susae 
HEMLOCK— 
Boards $1S or Shiplap 
pook 1 a. 2 No.1 No.2 
m. om com. com, 
one & 3”. .$19. 00 $16. 00 1% & 1% 
soeee Dae 00 x4” enh y 2 $16.00 
1x6” trees 17.50 it 50 x6” .... 19.50 16.50 


1x8 & 10”. 18.50 15.50 . 
1x12” .... 19.00 16.00 x12” 21.00 18.00 
1%x2 & 3” 21:00 18.00 


RED CEDAR— 

Common Boards and Shiplap 
OKO” oo ice $16.50 $11.50 no oe 00 “ey 00 
OS ee - 17.00 123.00 ix2”..... 20.00 5.00 
RES sp c096 18.00 13.00 

Flume Stock 

CS $22.00 $17.00 1x10”.....$24.00 sy oe 
BES Svexas 23.00 18.00 1x12”..... 25.00 





DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

Seattle, Wash., March 18.—The following 
prices paid for yard items, f.o.b. mill, were 
reported today: 


Pre- 
High Low vailing 
Prices Prices Prices 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


Tue” Wo. 2 CISBP okcicvcices $57.00 $49.00 $54.00 
TRUS IO. arabe clave soe aions 38.00 34.00 35.00 
Slash Grain Flooring 
1x4” No. 2 and better ... 30. 00 27.00 eu 
EOLAE” -o6 nes reson ae 26.00 23.00 26.00 
1x6” No. 2 and better ..... 32.00 29.00 ee 
BUG: aia siapaceclotarecne 30.00 29.00 
Stepping 
No. 2 clear and better..... 70.00 68.00 
Finish. No. 2 and Better 
cE coe 0 (| | ed aera 59.00 
Casing and base .......0. 66.00 
Ceiling 
5gx4” No. 2 clr. & btr. ... 31.00 26.00 28.00 
Ps WO) alco. ie avee ew arKe 22.50 19.50 ‘the 
1x4” No. 2 clr. & btr. ... 27.00 26.00 
INO. 6 CleG? «occ vecis 27.00 23.00 
Drop Siding 
1x6” No. 2 clr. & btr. .... 39.00 28.00 
INO: 3 CIORP ciccascces 28.50 25.00 
No. 1 Common Boards and Shiplap 
PEIN BO 6 5i5i5 6 0:59.99 a8ee 19.50 17.50 ease 
DES evi etaaeeewneicaas 20.00 1 | ne 
Dimension, No. 1 Common S4S 
BEE". BS Oe, Oe? oe cee 18.50 TGGO. aces 
Plank and Small Timbers, No. 1 Common 
4x 4", 33 to 16° S46. <6. 22.50 are 
3x12", 12 to 16° B4B.....<. 25.00 22.00 as 
Timbers, 32’ and Under, No. 1 Common 
CE Bee psec rviewsen hans 25.00 24.00 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., March 18.—Fir prices today, 
mixed car basis, f.0.b. mills, are as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


Te Se CORES Ee a ey OP ee $55.00 
PD. (UN 5:6. 4.4.0 cnidde be Oe aw emnnRders 51.00 
INO. 6, CIOBP . 60.00:600s0ccecscesses eves 33.00 
1x3 and 14%4x4” No. 2 clear and better..... 51.50 
ON Os 3 CIE tines ctw ec c.eecne 35.50 
Slash Grain Flooring 
T20" Wo. Clear GNA DOUter occ ce cnccvccene 28.00 
1 RS So Lea a arate eee a 23.00 
TRG” NO. 2 CIOAT ANG VES ....cvccccccases 31.00 
TAG SOO Sh hk ERO Reo e ec aReed 27.00 
Vertical Grain Stepping 
14% and 1%” No. 2 clear and better......... 70.00 
Finish 
INO. 2 CLORT ONG POUIO 6.6 o:0ceiinncs veecnsacs 56.00 
Ceiling 
Soxt” No: 2 Clear Gnd DOttOr .c.ccccccsaces 26.00 
Bit, GENE. Seccivpaccececcewss siesta 19.50 
ix4” No. 2 Clea? ANG DOtter ...ccccedecsces 27.00 
DUO: ORME cieenic ee Ree tee eae Cha 0<eS 23.00 
Drop Siding and Rustic 
1x6” Dio. 2: CLOBY GME DOLCE ccc cccwsescseve 30.00 
Se gh aS SE eT ere ern eer ee 25.50 
Boards 
ROSE “yintew.e-kale wa eae Kae eEN ema Re $18. “ey 00 
DUDS 1S as-is a bE eda AR KS Oe CO Gate e Sees $16.00 
Dimension—2x4-inch, S4S 
No. 1, Oy I aise 0 65.0 bow Bak sede diceson 16.50 
DUS RASA s G5 be CEPA EO rue Ree Nseeuels 13.00 
Timbers 
ON Bo eke ons cee Mieke eirseectentmad erses 20.00 
CG Fe RAO iio. 6:86 ik acca cect aved 6000408 22.00 
Miscellaneous Items 
California randOM .....sceeeeceeresecseeees 17.00 
POP GARE NOET obo oscet pea eucsieasawsle'se ceenls 3.50 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., March 18.—The following are 
prices for mixed cars prevailing here today: 


Pinigh, 1292 .ij6000> a 
1x4 and 1x10 

Bevel siding 825 
TA acicccsceces 
Factory stocks, 1 

14%” 

i 

2% to 3”. 


Common rough dimension.............+++: 26.08 


Box lumber, Green ..... Seago wander wee 20. 
PE GI. evinces cccsscvees 21.00 











| 


pri 


ee 
as TP SP 


eed bed feed bed ed 


a 


Pa a 








1924 


28.00 


7.00 


5.00 
9.50 
7.00 
3.00 


5.50 
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REDWOOD 


The following are the prevailing redwood 
prices f.0.b. Chicago (72-cent freight allowance): 


Bevel Siding, Ya-Inch, S1S1E 


-—Cleaar— -——"“A"” “ 

3’-7’ 8’-20’ 3’-7' 8’-20’ 3’-20’ 
ae iscadoewund 7 25 — ey 4 $40.25 $29.25 
BM scccscecaes 4.25 42.25 34.25 


Me <vxtesanoes 33. 25 43. 3B 31:38 41.25 33.25 
Random Shop, Rough or S2S, 5” and up, 8’-20’ 


” ” ” 6" 


4° ” 1%” 3° 214” 
$45.50 $67.50 $67.50 $53.50 $80.00 $78.00 $82.00 $86.00 
Finish—Rough, S2S or S4S 





a Clear. ~ se mse 
1-inch— 38-44%’ 5-7’ 8-20" 3-4%%’ 5-7’ 8-20 , 
- asacnes $52.50 $62. Hy = 50 $47.50 $57.50 = oy 
 émnens 52.50 62.5 50 47.50 57.50 89.5 
gee 59.50 6o°60 36. 50 54.50 64.50 31:80 
- wsuneue 54.50 64.50 94.50 49.50 59.50 89.50 
3 to 6” 52.60 62.50 ..... 47.50 57.50 ..... 
"  secceee 74.50 74.50 94.50 69.50 69.50 89.50 
10” ...--.- 85.50 85.50 98.50 80.50 80.50 93.50 
re 87.50 87.50 98.50 82.50 82.50 93.50 
CO Ti ce neces ovsck CE «anae sec, See 
1% & 14%-inch— 
ceawewd $59.50 $69.50 $95.00 $54.50 $64.50 "> 
-50 69.50 101.50 54.50 64.50 


103.50 63.50 73.50 100. 30 
101.50 56.50 66.50 96.50 


101.50 78.50 78.50 98.50 
105.50 89.50 89.50 102.50 
-50 105.50 91.50 91.50 102.50 

¢ 101.50 ..... co. 97.50 


$93.50 $52.50 $62.50 $88.50 
99.50 52.50 62.50 94.50 
101.50 61.50 71.50 98.50 
99.50 64.50 64.50 94.50 
99.50 76.50 76.50 96.50 
°50 103.50 87.50 87.50 100.50 
‘50 103.50 89.50 89.50 100.50 
5 aaa ween a oiled.” cae 
wer 22’ and 24’, add $6 to 8’-20'; 26’-32’, add 





Bungalow Siding, S$1S1E 


——"*A"—7 

3’-7’ 8'-20’ 
5x 8” $53.25 $56.25 
%x10” 57.25 60.25 
%x 8” 71.75 74.75 
%x10” 73.75 76.75 
%x12” 75.75 77.75 





Wide Clear Finish, Rough or S2S, Random, 8’ -20’ 

1° 1 | ” bY Aad 3” ” ” 
14”,..$117.50 $124.50 $122.50 $127.00 $131.00 $134.50 
"... 122.50 129.50 127.50 132.00 136.00 139.50 
18”... 127.50 134.50 132.50 137.00 141.00 144.50 
20”... 132.50 139.50 137.50 142.00 146.00 149.50 
22”... 187.50 144.50 142.50 147.00 151.00 154.50 
24”... 142.60 149.50 147.50 152.00 156.00 159.50 
26”... 147.50 154.50 152.50 157.00 161.00 164.50 
28”... 152.50 159.50 157.50 162.00 166.00 169.50 
30”... 157.50 164.50 162.50 167.00 171.00 174.50 


Clear and Tank, Rough or S2S, 8 to 20’ 


Width— 6” 8” 10” 12” 6-12” 
Thickness— 

Merce cagukenocene ven et $112 $113 $114 $112 
Me Vives dsnegwacoenese 117 #118 119 £117 


Add, for 22-26’, $6; for 26-31’, $14. 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


' Seattle, Wash., March 15.—Eastern prices f.o.b. 
mill are: 

Per Square Per M 

4 bunches 4 or 5 bunches 


First Grades, Standard Stock 


Mtrn Stare, 6/3. ccc ccccees $2.28 $2.85 
MAUA SAG, 5/3. cccccccceee 2.48 3.10 
Extra clears .........+s..+ 2.68 3.36 
Perfects, 5/2 ...... vaiseces 3.13 3.90 
Eurekas'........-.. scenes 2.91 4.00 
Perfections ...... encuwaa we Oe 4.70 
First Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 
Extra stars,  pahheehte, 36 $2.95 
Extra stars, 5/2........0.0- 2.56 3.20 
MET CIGBEE: 6 occcccccccune o88 3.60 
Rerteete, G/B occeseccecccce Seah 4.00 
MUPGNAS 2... ccocese OP 4.10 
Ferlections cécecsecincee Ge 4.80 
Second Grade, Standard Stock 
Common stars, 6/2........ $0.88 $1.10 
Common stars, 5/2........ 1.08@1.21 1.30@1.45 
Common clears ...-.--...- 1.48@1.65  1.80@2.00 
British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 

Ot Te =. eos. 40 
XXXXX (U, maa: WECccwesaws $3.21 

Wurekas .....cc0ce a es 3.27 t $0 
I nn new ate 61 


3 4. 90 
6/2 16” (Canadian).... .-....... 60@1.70 
XX 5/2 16” (U. S.).....+:- 1.51@1.63 ii 90@2.05 





CYPRESS SHINGLES & LATH 


Cincinnati, Ohto, March 17.—The following are 
average prices today f.o.b. Cincinnati: 





Shingles 

Best Primes Economies 
me cecwoeuwceccesunaan $5.70 $2.70 saad 
oo Leyes KeCeaeeleecee ne 6.70 4.85 $3.70 
OP ssceccwweesnwadecs 6.95 5.45 4.10 
© scucsevesawocaneaga 6.95 5.45 4.10 

Lath, 4-Foot, 3¢x1/-Inch 
INGE Buweccacccecad SRG?) NG Ribctdidaccans $7.90 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 17.—The following are 
average prices, Cincinnati base, on “soft tex- 
ture’’ poplar, from Virginia, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, and on Mississippi Valley 
poplar: 


VALLEY— 
4/4 S(enees 8/4 
Pte cidedacandews a> $110@115 $115@120 
Saps & selects... 70@ 75 80@ 85 85@ 90 
No. 1 com. ....... 583@ 58 58@ 63 63@ 68 
No. 2 com. A..... 34@ 36 40@ 45 40@ 45 
No. 2 com. B..... 26@ 28 28@ 30 30@ 32 
Sort TaxTuRE— 
PM cicheauwawew’ $115@120 $120@125 $125@130 
Saps & select..... 85@ 90 90@ 95 95@100 
No. 1 com........ 65@ 70 70@ 75 75@ 80 
No. 2 com. A..... 40@ 45 45@ 48 48@ 50 
No. 2 com. B..... 26@ 28 28@ 30 30@ 32 





POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 17.—The following are 
average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted on pop- 
lar bevel siding: 


No. 1 No. 2 

Clear Select com. com. 
Mn) dakcug és «++ -$60.00 $50.00 $30.00 $20.00 
O issacn. coos GROG 50.00 30.00 20.00 
— suassees eoee 55.00 48.00 25.00 19.00 


Louisv.ile, Ky., March 19.—Demand for poplar 
siding has been fair, but bad weather has rather 
held back consumption. However, the market is 
firm. Quotations: 


FAS Select No. 1 com. No. 2 com. 
CF vesedaa $62.00 $50.00 $32.00 $22.00 
“cei mans 60.00 50.00 30.00 20.00 
DY wiiiuwe 50.00 47.00 24.00 18.00 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 35 


NORTHERN PINE 


Boston, Mass., March 18.—Unfavorable weather 
has had a quieting influence on the local north- 
ern pine trade the last week. Industrial con- 
sumers continue much better customers than 
retail yards, some wholesalers stating their busi- 
ness in shop lumber is running ahead of yard 
items on a basis of about two for one. Lower 
grades wanted for boxing and crating require- 
ments are in fairly active request at steady to 
strong prices. The market is steady on the basis 
of the reductions made early in the year. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 19.—Northern pine trade 
has been rather slow of late, but the outlook 
for early improvement is regarded as good, as 
stocks carried by consumers and dealers are 
not heavy. No changes in prices have taken 
place, but an advance seems likely before long. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., March 18.—The worst storm of 
the winter struck Boston last Wednesday and 
some retail yards are not yet dug out from their 
heavy mantle of snow. Trade in eastern spruce 
has suffered the last few days. Few frame or- 
ders are being placed and $48 base is frequently 
shaded by eager sellers. Mills that are insisting 
on $48 claim they are still securing orders, how- 
ever. Random is quiet and prices rather soft. 
New England random mills are getting $1 to $2 
more than Provincial producers. There is strong 
selling pressure. Board prices look about steady 
despite recent reductions on southern roofers. 
Manufacturers’ stocks of desirable boards, fully 
dry, are limited. Quotations: Dimension, rail 
shipments, 8-inch and under, $47 to $48; 9-inch, 
$48 to $49; 10-inch, $49 to $50; 12-inch, $51 to $52. 
Provincial random, 2x3, $38; 2x4, 2x6 and 2x7, 
$37 to $38; 2x8, $43 to $44; 2x10, $45 to $46. New 





HEREVER new 

bodies of timber 
are being opened up 
on a large scale on the 
Pacific Coast, you inva- 
riably find Willamette 
Logging Machinery being 
use 


We offer our services, with- 
out obligation, to prospective 
Pacific Coast operators seek- 
ing information. 


IRON & STEEL WORKS| 
Manufacturers of 
‘LOGGING MACHINERY 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
U.S. A. 











The one red-strand in Hercules 
Wire Rope is our guarantee that 





Dependable Wire Rope 


it isa product of the highest qual- 
ity. That it is a dependable and 
economical logging rope has been 
proven by its years’of service in 
that field. 













Established 1857. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 


New York (Chicago Denver 
San Francisco 


No. 2 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
< WARREN, PA. 
SL EMEA GRAND PRIZE 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500Axes & Tools 














SAW MILLS 


ENGINES 
SAW MILL MACHINERY 


Write for Catalog ! 


THE ENTERPRISE Co. 
Columbiana, Ohio. 
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England random, 2x3 to 2x7, $39; 2x8, $44 to $45; 
2x10, $46 to $47; 2x12, $48. Covering boards, 5- 
inch and up wide, 8-foot and up long, D1S, $38; 
matched, clipped, 10- to 16-foot, $40 to $42. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, March 19.—The hardwood market re- 
mains active and featured by the scarcity of 
dry stock. Tho demand from the furniture in- 
dustry is still spotted, this trade as a whole 
is good. Other consuming industries are actively 
on the market, and local distributers regard the 


outlook as very promising. Prices are strongly 
held. Sap gum is being sold a little lower than 
recently, but this is said to be a slight reac- 
tion from the sharp advance which this wood 
previously took. 


Boston, Mass., March 18.—Trade in hardwoods 
has been a little slow the last few days. The 
general tone of the market is firm and sellers 
show great confidence. A more satisfactory 
volume of inquiries is developing this week. 
Inquiries now being received from retailers in- 
dicate they have not yet completed their assort- 
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in reality the No. 1 Common car. 





(eas yes eye yn yee ee 


=ZEGNE OF the most amusing incidents that we have 
y yet had take place during the routine of business 
occured several days ago. 


S74 ny) A customer to whom we had shipped a car of 
Select and a car of No. 1 Common wired us that 
the Select was far below grade, it containing over 50% No. 1 
Common. We were of course considerably chagrined for this 
concern was one of our oldest buyers of LONG LIFE and we 
had the greatest respect for its judgment. 


However, on investigating the matter, we found that thru error he had mixed 
the car numbers of these two shipments and what he thought to be Select was 


It is not our purpose to endeavor to establish that No. 1 Common LONG LIFE 
Oak Flooring runs 50% Select but we do say that there is a considerable amount 
of the next higher grade in every shipment we make. 
placing all “line” pieces in the lower grade so that a lot of flooring which might 
pass as Select really goes into the No. 1 Common grade. 


This fact, combined with a good imagination on the part of our customer, easily 
explains his having sent us the telegram explained above. 


THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD FLOORING CO. 


111 WEST WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


TWENTY-SECOND IN AN ADVERTISING SERIES 
PRODUCED IN OUR OWN OFFICES 
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They do their work. 


Do you use them? 


samples. 


Jersey City, 





Some things seem, like sunshine, to be every- 
where and are spoken well of by everyone. 
You simply can’t go wrong with them. 


They remind you of 


DIXON 
LUMBER CRAYONS 


Ask your dealer about them, — or send for 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Pencil Dept. 207-J. 


New Jersey. 

















ments. Hardwood flooring is moving rather 
slowly. Industrial demand is really good for 
the time of year. Automobile interests have 
been buying heavily for some time. Furniture 
factories have been buying somewhat conserva- 
tively but their requirements are expanding. 
Demand from finish mills is good. Quotations, 
FAS, inch: Ash, white, $115 to $125. Basswood, 
$95 to $106. Beech, $80 to $85. Birch, red, $140 
to $150; sap, $120 to $130. Maple, $105 to $115. 
Oak, white, plain, $110 to $120; quartered, $150 
to $165. Poplar, $125 to $130. Flooring, 3x24 
clear: Beech, $88 to $90; birch, $90 to $93.50; 
maple, $97 to $108.50; oak, white, plain, $110 to 
$115. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 18.—Demand for the 
various hardwoods isreported good, but it doesn’t 
appear to be sufficient to support prices and con- 
siderable weakness is reported. Bad weather in 
the South has decreased the supply of logs and 
hampered mill operations, but the mills are 
keen for business and make prices accordingly. 
Gum demand is very good both in factory stock 
and in retail items, but oak demand seems to 
have fallen off with both classes of buyers, and 
oak flooring is very slow. The motor trade is 
buying, but not up to its former volume. There 
is a fairly good call for railroad stock, oil rig 
timbers and bridge stock. 


Baltimore, Md., March 17.—Users of hardwood 
are augmenting their needs, and the mills find 
a ready demand for their output. Stocks in the 
producing sections have not increased, so some 
items are in rather scant supply. Exports are 
stated to be showing some gain. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 17.—There is a fair 
amount of hardwood business and prices are 
steady. The automobile manufacturers are the 
largest buyers. 


Columbus, Ohio, March 17.—Hardwood buying 
by factories is now the best feature of the mar- 
ket, as retailers are held up by bad weather. 
Dealers’ stocks are good. Factories making 
automobiles, furniture and boxes are good cus- 
tomers. Railroad inquiries continue brisk, ‘and 
a good business is being booked from that 
source. Shipments and production are on a 
parity. Prices are steady, oak quotations at 
the Ohio River being: 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 


FAS com. com. com. 
Quartered ...... $150 $90 $55 ae 
BPEPUAID 3 scci'saintacaceie 110 75 53 $20 


Houston, Tex., March 18.—Hardwood produc- 
tion in eastern Texas and western Louisiana is 
reduced to the minimum as the result of the re- 
cent flooding of the bottom lands, and probably 
logging will not be resumed for two weeks or a 
month. Dry stocks are exhausted, and few if 
any mills have any reserves. In spite of this, 
inquiries are strong. Oak has advanced in price, 
while sap gum is quoted the same as last week. 





Buffalo, N. Y., March 19.—Hardwood trade 
has been in fair volume lately and has shown 
improvement at some yards. Not much buying 
ahead is being done. The chief woods include 
maple, oak, birch and ash, with prices holding 
firm. Scarcity of dry stock is reported in a 
number of woods. A scarcity of low-grade stock 
has occurred lately, and prices are going up. 


St. Louis, Mo., March 18.—No price changes 
have been made in southern hardwoods during 
the week. While unfavorable weather in con- 
suming territory has curtailed retail demand, 
it has hindered production. Inquiries have been 
few, and have come principally from interior 
finish concerns. The automobile and box people 
have not been very active. 


New Orleans, La., March 17.—The consensus 
is that there has not been any very marked 
change in the market. No. 1 ash is rated 
among the more active items, but it is said 
the supply is scarce. Sap gum continues a good 
seller, along with the flooring grades of oak. 
Refrigerator manufacturers are said to be in- 
creasing their takings, with the automobile 
interests buying cautiously but in good volume. 
Production is still hampered by bad weather. 
Mill stocks rule broken, with dry stocks in 


scant supply. 


Boston, Mass., March 18.—Hemlock trade has 
been rather slow the last week. Stocks of dry 
eastern and northern hemlock in first hands are 
very moderate and only light offerings are com- 
ing into this market. Very little western hem- 
lock has arrived of late and wholesalers are get- 
ting for this stock very close to their price lists 
on Douglas fir. Prices on eastern hemlock boards 
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are firmly held despite recent concessions on 
southern roofers. Well manufactured clipped 
boards, 10- to 16-foot, command $40. It is some- 
times possible to pick up a car of northern boards 
at $1 less. Random boards are offered at $37 to 
$38. Plank are quiet at steady prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 19.—Hemlock is about 
holding its own in price. Retailers are holding 
off in most cases, as the stocks bought recently 
when an advance in prices took place are suffi- 
cient to cover immediate needs. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Boston, Mass., March 18.—The recent down- 
ward trend of prices in the market for North 
Carolina pine has halted. Some local distributers 
are advancing their quotations on shortleaf roof- 
ers. There are still soft spots, however, in 
shortleaf flooring and partition. There is no im- 
provement in demand for rough edge, 4/4 under 
12-inch still being offered at $59 and there- 
about. The bulk of current business is probably 
being done at a range of $61 to $63. Some very 
desirable stock is being offered at $65. Low 
range of quotations on shortleaf flooring, 1x4: 
A rift, $90; B rift, $88; C rift, $70; B&better 
flat, $55. Partition, B&better, }j-inch, $58.25. 


Baltimore, Md., March 17.—North Carolina 
pine demand is showing indications of an in- 
crease. Prices are either firm or inclined to 
work higher, and with producers very firm in 
their ideas of values. Buyers order only as 
lumber is actually needed, but stoeks tend to 
decrease. 


Buffalo, N. Y.,; March 19.—Demand for North 
Carolina pine is not as brisk as it some times 
is at this season, largely because of long con- 
tinued stormy weather. Prices have had a de- 
cline in the last few weeks, but are little 
changed from a week ago. Six-inch roofers are 
quoted here at $32.50. Most retailers seem in- 
clined to wait until later in the month before 


buying. 
FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, March 19.—The market for Douglas 
fir remains weak and quiet. Retailers refuse to 
commit themselves at this time, when their 
needs are not pressing and when the course of 
prices within the immediate future is not plain. 
Cuttings are relatively strong, and so are 
boards, stocks of which are much broken. Hopes 
are still expressed by distributers that open 
weather will be quickly followed by an upward 
turn in the market, but the mills acknowledge 
that much depends on developments in the Cali- 
fornia and foreign markets. Production on the 
Coast meanwhile is being curtailed all around, 
and stocks are reported to be none too heavy. 





Boston, Mass., March 18.—There is no report- 
able change in the general temper of the New 
England market for Douglas fir, western spruce 
and cedar. Arrivals have been light and this 
fact aids sellers in maintaining prices. Mills 
are more eager for business, but the advance in 
ocean freights just about offsets any price con- 
cessions on new contracts. An ordinary schedule 
of 2-inch dressed Douglas fir is quoted at $37 
ship’s tackle, Boston, and rough at $38. For 
38-inch and square lumber the average is now 
about $39 for dressed and $40 for rough: In- 
dustrial demand for clear spruce and cedar is 
about fair for the season. 

Kansas City, Mo., March 18.—Demand for fir 
in this market is ‘very slow and prices have 
shown further weakening. It is reported that, 
because of the unsatisfactory state of the mar- 
ket, a number of mills have withdrawn until 
the price of logs is more nearly in line with the 
price of lumber. About all the demand here is 
for mixed cars of flooring, finish and boards. 


San Francisco, Calif., March 15.—While the 
fir market has been somewhat depressed, owing 
to heavy production and a surplus of stock 
shipped into southern California during a dry 
Season, there is a feeling that prices have 
reached bottom. Building is active in the princi- 
pal cities of California. There is a steady de- 
mand for fir in San Francisco and nearby ter- 
ritory, with prices comparatively well main- 
tained. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 19.—The fir market 
shows a weakening téndency and stock offers 
from the mills are heavier than’a short time 
ago. It is claimed that mill prices are below 
cost of production. 





Omaha, Neb., March 17.—With a fair demand 
and considerable figuring, the Douglas fir mar- 
et continues reasonably strong. Stocks are 
800d and shipments better than they have been 
at any time during the last six months. 


Side Bundle 


From the Northwest’s 
White Pine Forests 


Direct to 
YOU! 


TODAY America’s lumber in- 

terests find the last great 
stands of timber in the North- 
west — especially the White 
Pine! Hence we naturally can 
offer the greatest frame econo- 
mies, with our great modern 
factory located in Spokane, the 
Northwest’s lumber center! In- 
vestigate. Others are saving 
many dollars by using Crow- 
leys; so can you! 


There’s ECONOMY in Every 
Car of Template-True 
‘‘Semi-Set-Up” 


rOWie 


Window and Door Frames 


"J HERE are many advantages in using 

soft-textured White Pine frames, made 
the accurate Crowley way! Seven com- 
pact, easily nailed-together units; two bun- 
dles to the frame for unlimited latitude in 
making size combinations! 
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endure! 


Head and Sill Bundle. 












Completed 
Crowley 
Frame 
in 7 to 10 
Minutes! 


And they 


Time Is 
Money— 
SAVE It! 


Write For Fully Illustrated 
“Blue Print Book” Just Out! 


The Crowley Co. 


P. O. Box 2113 
(Offices and Factory) 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 





Mr. Retailer 





We are now ready to bid on your 
mixed yard orders. Mail us your 


hard ones. Include 


SHINGLES AND POSTS 
NORWAY, WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 
MAPLE FLOORING and SMALL TIMBERS 


If we haven’t your particular size, we'll saw it. 
Prices and quality will be right. 


Stack Lumber Company, sencan’ 
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Your Chair at Our 
Directors’ Table 


“TJOW will this affect the retailer?’ 
it work to his advantage?” 


and have been for thirty-four years. 


If you actually occupied a 
chair at our directors’ table 
your interests could not be 
more considered or better 
guarded than they now are. 
You entrust your reputation 
to us when you buy Ritter 
products. We respect this 
trust. We must not permit 
an obstacle to come between 
you and your trade, either in 
product or in service. Such 
is the Ritter creed. 


ica. 


peeeeg. 
And we have the fa- 
cilities to back this pol- 
icy. We offer you the 
finest Appalachian 
Hardwoods, consisting —= ber. 


W. M. RITTER LUMBER COMPANY 


America’s Largest Producer of Hardwood Lumber 


’ 


These ques- 
tions are the final test of every Ritter policy— 


of more than 20 varietieS 
—excellency in manufac” 
ture, and delivery that is as 
prompt as it is sure. 

These facilities, as well as 
our practice of guarding 
your interests as if they were 
our own, have enabled us to 
become the largest produ- 
cers of hardwoods in Amer- 


Consult our representa- 
tive, or write us for 
complete information 
on Ritter Appalachian 
Hardwoods and mixed 
carloads of Ritter lum- 


GENERAL OFFICES, 115 E. Rich Street, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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RITTER 


“Will 



































APPALACHIAN 
HARDWOODS 





CYPRESS 


Chicago, March 19.—No marked change in the 
cypress market has been reported. Demand 
from retailers is still restricted, tho the outlook 
for spring trade is regarded excellent. The 
larger part of current trade is with industrial 
consumers, who have fair requirements. Prices 
are unchanged. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 18.—Cypress prices 
have been an exception to the weakness in other 
quarters, quotations here showing no change. 
The demand, however, is slow, about the only 
encouraging feature being a somewhat larger 
volume of orders from country yards. City yards 
and industrial buyers are taking some stock, but 
mostly in small orders. 


Boston, Mass., March 18.—Demand for cypress 
has been checked somewhat by the severe storm, 
but, on the whole, cypress is faring rather 
better than other lines of southern lumber in the 
New England market. Industrial buyers are 
coming into the market rather better than re- 


tailers. While demand is quiet, it is reasonably 
steady and prices are being well maintained as a 
general thing. Quotations: FAS, 4/4, $98 to 
$105; 5/4 and 6/4, $103 to $110; 8/4, $108 to $121; 
12/4, $130 to $136. Selects, 4/4, $83 to $96; 
5/4 and 6/4, $88 to $98; 8/4, $95 to $101. Shop, 
ie $53 to $63; 5/4 and 6/4, $65 to $71; 8/4, $75 
to $85. 


Baltimore, Md., March 17.—Cypress inquiry 
has perhaps assumed a more insistent character, 
with prices fully sustained. Quotations are very 
firm, with the tendency still upward, and with 
stocks both at the mills and in the market here, 
limited. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 17.—Country demand 
for cypress has not yet developed. Volume is 
only fair. Prices have remained steady. 





New Orleans, La., March 17.—Demand was a 
little quieter the first part of the week, but 
picked up during the latter half, and today’s 
orders are said to be of encouraging volume. 
Prices rule firm and unchanged. The call is 
largely for mixed cars, according to local re- 


es, 


port. Car supply is adequate, and shipments 
are prompt where the ordered items are avail. 
able from stocks. 





Omaha, Neb., March 17.—The cypress market, 
local dealers report, has manifested more firm. 
ness than at any time within two months, altho 
there have been no price changes. A slight 
shortage has been noted in the low grades, 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, March 19.—The western pine market 
is rather quiet, neither retailers not factory con- 
sumers showing much disposition to buy at this 
time. Shop prices are a little lower than re. 
cently, but those on yard stocks are being wel] 
held. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 18.—Orders for west. 
ern pine factory stock have fallen off here, tho 
prices have not been weakened. Factory items 
have been scarce, and for a time it was difficult 
to find stock. Yard buyers have been few jn 
number. 

Boston, Mass., March 18.—Distributers of 
western pines in this territory are securing a 
very fair volume of orders from industrial buyers 
at firm prices. Demand for yard items is slow, 
but offerings are light and quotations are firmly 


held. Some mills are advancing their lists on 
items in scanty supply. Wholesalers speak of 
meager supplies in first hands of Idaho white 
pine in D select and Nos. 1 and 2 common 
grades. (Quotations on Idaho white pine: 
1x4 1x6 1x8 1x12 
No. 1 com..... $69.50 $70.50 $69.50 $72.50 
No, 2 Com... 59.50 60.50 58.00 58.00 
No. 3 com..... 41.50 45.00 46.50 46.50 
San Francisco, Calif., March 15.—There are 
continued inquiries for California white and 


sugar pine, altho orders seem to have been 
affected somewhat by recent cold in the East. 
No. 1 shop and No. 3 clear White Pine are in 
strong demand and very scarce. No. 2 shop is 
in moderate supply, with a light demand, but a 
good deal of it can be sold readily as cut stock. 
Some mills will start up within the next two 
weeks. Stocks of white pine are not too large. 
Stocks of sugar pine are light. Prices are being 
well maintained on the upper grades and No. 


1 shop. 
REDWOOD 


Boston, Mass., March 18.—The New England 
market for redwood is being held on a fairly 
steady basis, with greater freedom from conces- 
sions than last month. Demand is developing 
slowly with retail yards. Shop tumber and other 
industrial items are moving in quité fair volume 
for the season. Mills are making better ship- 
ments to this territory than earlier in the winter. 





Kansas City, Mo., March 18.—The redwood 
market here remains very slow, neither retailers 
nor factory buyers showing any interest, except 
for immediate requirements. 

San Francisco, Calif., March 15.—There is no 
cause for curtailment of redwood output. Altho 
the prolonged dry season has made _ business 
quiet at many interior yards, there is a fair 
demand in California. While the eastern de- 
mand was light last month, a good spring busi- 
ness is expected. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, March 19.—A fair demand for south- 
ern pine is reported by local distributers, who 
say that retailers are beginning to buy more 
freely, weather conditions having been more 
favorable and outdoor work having increased to 
some extent. However, most dealers still carry 
large quantities of sold stock, deliveries of 
which must wait until contractors get their 
work under way. Until this stock begins mov- 
ing, dealers are not disposed to purchase except 
what they immediately require. Prices are held 
firmly by all the larger mills, and transit cars 
are stronger, not being as plentiful as a month 
ago. ( 





Boston, Mass., March 18.—Southern roofer pro- 
ducers are advising that heavy buying is reduc- 
ing their stocks and price lists are being ad- 
vanced by telegraph. The rock bottom quota- 
tion on air dried roofers, 6-inch, is now thought 
to be about $33.50 and the tendency is still up- 
ward. The best makes of kiln dried longleaf 
roofers are priced $5 or $6 higher, some even 
more. Local retailers have enough for current 
needs and they are watching the market care- 
fully before ordering for future requirements. 
Demand for southern pine has been rather quiet 
since last week’s storm, There is no snap to the 
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call for southern pine flooring at present, but 
the majority of sellers are refusing any con- 
cessions. Partition also is quiet with prices 
steady. Local wholesale yards report no change 
jn either prices or demand for longleaf timbers, 
dimension and plank. High range of quotations 
on longleaf flooring, 1x4; A rift, $102; B rift, $97; 
C rift, $87.50; B&better flat, $65. Partition, 
B&better, ji-inch, $62. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 18.—Southern pine 
men say the last two weeks were the worst they 
have experienced since last fall. The fact that 
the weather in the South was very bad kept 
prices from going lower, by shutting off a good 
many transit cars. A number of small mills 
were forced to close. While demand does not 
show any increase, there has been a stiffening 
up on items which were low. 


Baltimore, Md., March 17.—While inquiry for 
longleaf is moderate, values are firmly main- 
tained, with some changes upward where re- 
quirements have run ahead of production, and 
stocks are consequently rather scarce. Mill as- 
sortments are no larger than necessary to take 
care of the calls. The holdings in this market 
are very small. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 17.—Business in south- 
ern pine continues unsatisfactory, with prices 
low. Dealers expect better conditions to pre- 
yail from now on, as production is low. 


Houston, Tex., March 18.—There has been 
another series of heavy rains in eastern Texas 
that have put retailers practically out of the 
southern pine market for the present. Ordering 
for railroad stocks is fairly brisk. Some mills in 
eastern Texas are in operation, and there is 
some logging, but several have shut down. 

Buffalo, N. Y., March 19.—Southern pine de- 
mand has been backward of late, because of 
severe weather. Retailers are generally hesitat- 
ing, either because of the declining tendency in 
prices, or of weather. Prices are not much 
changed from a week ago, but the amount of 
stock available is more than ample in most 
items. 


St. Louis, Mo., March 18.—General conditions 
and prices in the southern pine market are 
virtually the same today as they were thirty 
days ago, except that there has been a slight 
weakening in upper grades. A fairly good de- 
mand is reported for cars in transit, which 
are comparatively few at present. 


Omaha, Neb., March 17.—Dealers report a 
continued firmness in southern pine, altho de- 
mand is not up to expectations. A greater 
demand has been noted by wholesalers. The 
retailers are receiving many inquiries. No. 2 
is selling for $32.50. 


New Orleans, La., March 17.—Mill reports in- 
dicate a gain of bookings for the week, with 
production volume substantially ‘‘as was’’ and 
aslump in shipments. Production continued in 
the lead, but orders booked climbed into second 
place and shipments fell back to third. Reports 
say that prices are stiffening. Mill assortinents 
remain more or less broken, and some business 
is declined on that account. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Boston, Mass., March 18.—Brisk spring de- 
mand for shingles is expected to develop before 
long, but for the present trade is very quiet. 
White cedar shingles are held about steady at 
$5.50 to $6 for extras and $4.85 to $5.50 for clears. 
Red cedar shingles are growing firmer. Coast 
mills report higher prices paid for cedar logs, 
local distributers have been offering the best 
makes of British Columbia red cedars, XXXXX, 
at $5.81 to $5.86. The spruce lath market has 
softened within the last few days. Selling pres- 
sure is greater and retail yards are very cautious 
about buying at the higher prices quoted in re- 
cent weeks. Increasing offerings of lower cost 
west Coast lath have also had a strong influence 
on the local market. Top prices now obtained for 
eastern spruce lath are $8.25 for 14%-inch and $9 
for 15-inch. Fir and hemlock lath from the 
Pacific coast are being offered around $7. Fur- 
ing is moving in moderate volume, 1x2 selling 
around $39. Supplies of spruce clapboards are 
light and altho demand is quiet prices are firm 
at $120 for extras and $115 for clears. 





Seattle, Wash., March 15.—The shingle market 
is rather stiff this week, tho the brisk buying 
movement of last week proved to be more or 
less of a flurry. Manufacturers generally are 
holding firm for quoted prices and many mills 














A “Go-Getter” for Orders 


Get the jump on your competitors by giving builders 
in your community the most beautiful and durable 


siding on‘ the market. You can 


resistance and increase your profits by selling our 


British Columbia Red Cedar 
Bevel and Bun 


SIDING 


There is no more durable siding made because the finest 
quality of British Columbia Red Cedar grows around Port 
Moody. We protect this high standard of quality by stamp- 


ing our name on every piece of siding. 


Straight car orders for 4” to 8’ Clear “A” Bevel Siding 
and 8” to 12” Bungalow Siding are solicited. | 


Thurston-Flavelle, Ltd. 


PORT MOODY, B. C. 
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We make practically everything required 
in a Saw Mill from the smallest Portable 
to the largest Band. 


The Dixie “E” Mill is Built for Service 


—Not to meet price competition. 





P 
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Price is no true measure of 
value — it’s Service, Quality 
and Quantity and cost of out- 
put that determine the ultim- 
ate $$$$ value of machinery. 
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Monarch 


CONSTRUCTION 


1—Full Manganese track 
2—Full spring mounting 
3—Staggered sprockets 
4—Simplicity 
5—Chain drive 
, 6—Dependability 
7—Accessibility 
8—Experienced workmanship 
9—Reliable motor 
10—Materials . 
11—Variable speeds 
12—Comfort and service 


Write for literature descriptive of our line. 


Monarch tractors are made in three sizes: 


= 4-40 


Monarch Tractors Incorporated 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN, U.S. A. 


Builders of 
“THE MOST DEPENDABLE CRAWLER TRACTORS” 
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“D” 6-60 
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will declare an advance on March 15, ranging 
from 15 to 25 cents a thousand. 


Columbus, Ohio, March 17.—Shingle trade is 
rather quiet, as bad weather has held up build- 
ing and dealers are not inclined to increase 
stocks. Rural dealers are the best customers. 
Receipts are small, but sufficient for current 
needs. Prices are holding steady, red cedar 
extra clears selling at $4.90, and extra stars 
at $4.32, delivered. Some demand is reported 
for XXXxXxX British Columbias. Lath trade is 
quiet, but prices continue steady. 





Kansas City, Mo., March 18.—There is plenty 
of interest shown in the shingle market, but on 
the selling side. Prices increased 15 cents on 
mill orders yesterday, making clears $3.50 and 
stars $3. The demand has been light and tran- 
sit cars have supplied most of it at figures under 
mill quotations. Improved weather undoubtedly 
would increase the demand considerably, as 
stocks in the hands of retailers are reported low. 
There is only a small demand for lath and south- 
ern pine prices have been weak, most sales being 


under $4. 
varieties. 


There has been no change in other 
Siding demand also is slow. 


Houston, Tex., March 18.—Shingles and lath 
are in a slump again on account of bad weather. 
Prices however, are holding up to the former 
level. 


Omaha, Neb., March 17.—The shingle market 
is holding steady, with clears at $4.24. The lath 
market is approximately the same, the 32- and 
48-inch being sold for $4 and $8.50, respectively. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 19.—The shingle market 
is showing an advancing tendency, due to the 
curtailment of production. Extra clears are 
quoted at $5.06 and stars at $4.46, with British 
Columbia XXXXX at $5.76. The lath market 
shows little recent change, but is expected to 
improve soon because of the good outlook for 
building. 


New Orleans, La., March 17.—Call for cypress 
shingles and lath is rated rather better than 
usual for this season. Prices on both items rule 
unchanged and firm. 


MAHOGANY 


Boston, Mass., March 18.—Demand for ma. 
hogany holds up very well. Retail yards are 
not buying much, but industrial consumers are 
in the market for substantial quantities. Finish 
mills are taking substantial quantities of medium 
grades for interior trim, paneling and similar 
items for the building trade. Furniture fae. 
tories are buying more freely. Piano trade is aq 
little slow. Wholesale quotations on air dried 
mahogany, log run for figure, f.o.b. Boston: 


4/4 5/4,6/4&8/4 10/4&12/4 
$230 


Lye re $220 $225 
NO. 1 COM... 170@175 175@180 185@20 
NO. 3°COM. .+- 115 125 135 
No. 3 com..... broken lots only at $55 
BOXBOARDS 
Boston, Mass., March 18.—Boxboards and 


shook mills have light stocks of native logs 
left over from last season and this winter's cut 
is estimated to be about two-thirds of the norma] 
production. Distributers are fairly busy at 
present and they are successful in maintaining 
quotations on desirable packing lumber. Good 
pine boxboards, inch, sell around $40, and pine 
stock at $34 to $37. Mixed lots of inch box. 
boards are offered at $25 to $30. 


OBITUARY 


(Continued from page 85) 


facturing Co., of Dubuque, going with that con- 
cern upon leaving high school, about 1879. For 
a period of about fifteen years he acted as secre- 
tary and treasurer of the company. He retired 
in 1908. A number of years before that he had 
organized the Peaslee Lumber Co. which oper- 
ated a line of retail lumber yards in Iowa, IIli- 
nois and Wisconsin. Mr. Peaslee was born in 
Dubuque and was a lifelong resident of that 
city. He leaves a widow and one daughter, Mrs, 
Warren McArthur, of Phoenix, also one brother, 
E. C. Peaslee, of Dubuque, and two sisters. 


MRS. MINNIE C. HYDE, a Michigan pioneer 
and long time resident of Lansing, who was 
widely known in the Michigan lumber trade, 
died at her home in Lansing on March 11 at the 
age of 73, following a long illness. Mrs. Hyde 
was the widow of George S. Hyde who was long 
prominent in the Michigan trade, and was the 
mother of Charles C. Covel, who is in the lum- 
ber business in Lansing. Mrs. Hyde was born 
in Ohio in 1851, and moved to Michigan with 
her parents when only a year old. The family 
settled at Carson City. She had been a resident 
of Lansing about 27 years. She was widely 
known thruout the State and was prominent 
socially and in business circles in Lansing, serv- 
ing at one time as president of the Fortnightly 
Club of that city. Her son, Charles C. Covel, 
is the only surviving relative. 














W. P. BALDWIN, prominent naval stores 
operator of Jacksonville, Fla., died suddenly 
on Thursday morning, March 13, at his home 
in Riverside. Mr. Baldwin was vice-president of 
the Baldwin-Lewis-Pace Co., naval stores fac- 
tor of Jacksonville. He was born in White- 
ville, N. C., where his father, C. D. Baldwin, 
was prominently connected with the naval stores 
industry. Besides his widow, Mr. Baldwin is 
survived by two daughters and three sons. The 
funeral was held Saturday afternoon at 3 
o’clock from the residence. 


R. K. WILLMAN, 53 years old, head of the 
Willman Lumber Co. at Hartford City, Ind, 
died on March 10, at his home in that city 
after an illness of two days. Death was due 
to heart trouble. Mr. Willman was president 
of the Citizen’s State Bank at Hartford and 
was interested in a large number of other busi- 
ness concerns in that city. He is survived by 
his wife and three sisters. He was well an 
favorably known among the lumber fraternity 
of Indiana. 


FRANK S. COOK, 60 years of age, head of 
Frank S. Cook & Co., lumber dealers of Louls- 
ville, Ky., died on Sunday, March 16, of an 
attack of pneumonia which developed on 
Thursday. Mr. Cook was born and raised in 
Louisville, and had developed a good business. 
He was a member of the Louisville Country 
Club and Pendennis Club. He is survived by 
his widow, one daughter, a son, Frank S. Cook, 
Jr., and a brother, C. Lee Cook. 


WARREN D. CROCKER, founder of thé 
Crocker Chair Co., of Sheboygan, Wis., and 
well known in lumber circles, died in Pasadena, 
Calif., on March 1. Mr. Crocker had retired 
from business several years ago. 


THOMAS A. CHARSHEE, for many years 4 
prominent wholesale lumberman of Baltimore, 
Md., and head of the Thomas A. Charshee 
Lumber Co. (Inc.), died on March 2 after a lon& 
illness. He entered the lumber business when 
a young man under the late Greenleaf Johnson, 
one of the North Carolina pine operators, and 
later formed a business of his own with his 
brother and son as partners. 
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HERE is a Bradley- Miller Frame of 

genuine white pine for every standard 
size of window opening in town or country 
houses. Built to the highest standards, 
Bradley - Miller Frames reduce building 
costs, speed construction, and insure long 
and perfect service. 





You can lower freight costs, carry smaller 
5 1 i This Label 

material investments, and secure more hoe 

rapid stock turnovers by taking advantage 

of our mixed ‘car shipments of lumber, 

frames and mouldings. 


Bradley - Miller & Co. 


Bay City, Michigan 
Eastern Frame Representative: 


A. D. MOORE, P. O. Box 867, New Haven, Connecticut. 


Bradley Miller 
Myrittn FRAMES 











We have a few cars 
of Band Sawn nicely ry toc 
manufactured 


4 cars 1” Select and Better Basswood. 
4 cars 1” No. 3 Common Basswood. 
lcar 5/4” No. 2 Common Birch. 
2 cars 5/4” No. 3 Common Birch. 
car 2” Select and Better Birch. 
lear 10/4” Select and Better Birch. 
5 cars 6/4” No. 3 Common Soft Elm. 
If interested 3 cars 5/4” No. 2 Com. and Btr. Rock Elm. 
write or lcar 5/4” No. 3 Common Rock Elm. 
° 2 cars 1” No. 3 and better White Pine. 
wire 2 cars 1” Mill Run Spruce. 


TIPLER LUMBER CO., Tipler, Wis. 














TIMBER LAND SALES 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Mar. 18.—It is reported from 
Pikeville, Ky., that W. B. Wright has purchased 
about 1,200 acres of timber which has not been 
cut over in fifty years, and which contains about 
7,500,000 feet, the purchase being made from C. C. 
Mack, Lit Bowles and others. The timber is on 
Cedar Creek, a mile from Pikeville, and can be 
logged with comparative ease. 





BRIDGEWATER, VA., Mar. 18.—J. A. Riddel has 
purchased, from H. W. Wyant, of Harrisonburg, 
Va., 1,100 acres of timberland in the western part 
of the Plains District. Mr. Riddel will begin oper- 
ations immediately. 





R10, FLA., Mar. 17.—Rio Lumber Co. has com- 
pleted organization, being a consolidation of: the 
Ford Lumber Co., of Indianrio, Fla., and the 
Pineda Lumber Co., of Pineda, Fla., T. H. Banes, 
of Fort Pierce, Fla., having been named general 
manager. Company has acquired timber rights on 
two large tracts, one of 27,000 acres, containin 
16,000,000 feet of lumber, and another of 12,00 
acres, containing 8,000,000 feet. Plant with 
monthly capacity of 500,000 feet will be established 
this spring, and a fourteen mile logging road also 
constructed, work probably to be finished for 
starting operations in late summer. 





JACKSONVILLE, FLa., Mar. 17.—The Dowling 
Lumber Co., at Odessa, Fla., has closed a deal for 
the sale of a large acreage of cut-over land, lo- 
cated near Keystone Park, to E. T. Lamb, W. B. 
Lamb and R. J. C. Lamb, of Ontario, Canada. The 
consideration was $32,009. The new purchasers, 
it is understood, acquired the lands for develop- 
ment purposes. 





ATLANTA, GA., Mar. 17.—Purchase of a 10,000 
acre tract of timber containing considerable pine 
and hardwood in South Georgia has been an- 
nounced by the Vestal Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., of Knoxville, Tenn., immediate development 
of the timber being planned by the company. An 
eight foot band mill will be installed at once of 
50,000 feet daily capacity, with a planing mill, 
dry kilns, necessary houses for employees and a 
twelve mile standard gage railroad. Approx- 
imately eight to ten years will be required to finish 
the cut, which is estimated to contain about 
en feet. Operations will begin about Au- 
gust . 





WHITESBURG, Ky., Mar. 18.—On Betty Trouble- 
some creek in the Knott County border, Wells & 
Wells, of Taleum, Ky., purchased about 2,000 acres 
of timber lands including some of the best in that 
section. The timber consists of oak, poplar, chest- 
nut, beech ete. The oak and poplar are especially 
fine. Development will start at once. On the head- 
waters of Beaver Creek, Lykins & Patten closed a 
deal on about 1,000 acres. They will start de- 
velopments this spring. Two mills will be in- 
stalled. At Puncheon Creek, Martin & Winters Co. 
purchased a tract of several hundred acres of hard- 
weod timber upon which developments will be 
started about May 1. 


News Letters 


(Concluded from page 84) 
MACON, GA. 


March 18.—Some mills report sales of roofers 
at $21 and $22, and-others at $1 more. Some mills 
that are not eager to get orders are asking $22.50 
and $23.50 and have sold a few cars. The weather 
in this section has been worse than at any time 
this year. Snow was reported from a number of 
the leading roofer mills, and shipments as well as 
hauling and production were held up. The weather 
has been extremely cold. The fact that mills are 
unable to ship orders now on hand is causing a 
slight strengthening of prices. Stock ordered now 
is generally for prompt shipment. The market for 
2-inch has been correspondingly inactive and, while 
prices have changed, there have been few sales re- 
ported. The longer lengths seem to be in good 
demand, but the cars of random lengths are moving 
slowly. The B&better kiln dried finish is moving 
briskly. Orders are easy to get with prices very 
favorable. 


MONTREAL, QUE. 


March 19.—Altho the lumber trade expects con- 
siderable building this year, the late start means 
that supplies of timber are not required until mid- 
summer in many cases, so that stocks in sight are 
likely to prove sufficient. Last month has been 
somewhat disappointing, buyers having lately been 
adopting a waiting attitude, which they will prob- 
ably continue for two or three weeks. Spruce lath 
has been selling better at $6.25 to $6.50 at the 
mill, but Ottawa white pine has been weak, 
tho pine lath are firm at $9.50 to $10 f.o.b. 
Ottawa. New Brunswick white pine is pretty well 
sold and commands good prices for 11%4- and 2-inch 
sizes. The hardwood market also continues firm, 
with birch, maple and American white oak in good 
demand. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 


25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Eight words of ordinary length make one 

line. Count in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading cap be ad- 

mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in arder to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received dater will be placed. 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 

















EXPERT LANRQ TITLE MAN 

Abstracts of title anywhere in the United States. Fif 
teen years’ experience. Submit acreage and location for 
estimate. V. I. BEED, 847 Wilson Ave., Chicago. 
WANT TO SELL LOCOMOTIVES, CARS, RAILS 
Place your advertisement in the paper that reaches buy- 
ers. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Lil. 

















WANTED—MILL SUPERINTENDENT 


Must be experienced and competent to take entire charge 


of our new mill at Carteret, N. J., comprising 3 band 
saws, 2 veneer slicers, 5 veneer saws and 1 rotary ma- 
chine, manufacturing mahogany, cedar and other im- 
ported woods and domestic hardwoods. Only thoroughly 
competent man need aply. Furnish references in apply- 
ing and state salary wanted. 

ICHABOD T. WILLIAMS & SONS, 

220 Eleventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 





THE DWIGHT HINCKLEY LUMBER COMPANY, 
of Cincinnati, require for immediate employment: 

One cffice man at Cincinnati, thoroughly familiar with 
wholesale Yellow Pine and Cypress business, competent 
to handle office correspondence and assist in purchasing. 


One yard foreman at Cleveland, Ohio, must be good 
lumber inspector, Yellow Pine and Cypress, 

One real salesman for Northern Ohio and Michigan 
territory. To these men we offer a splendid opportunity 
now, with the future entirely what they make it. All 
applications in writing please, to the 
DWIGHT HINCKLEY LUMBER COMPANY, Cincinnati. 


All correspondence confidential. 





WANTED—LUMBER & TIMBER BUYERS (TWO) 
One for Florida-Georgia and one for Mississippi-Ala- 
bama. Good places open with large creosoting company 
for right men to buy yellow pine lumber, piles and ties 
for creosoting. Address ‘8S. 115,’’ care American Lum- 
berman, giving age, experience and references. Also 
state salary expected. ' 


WANTED—A FOREMAN 
For retail lumber yard in Chicago. Give references and 
telephone number. Steady job. 
Address “S. 112,’’ eare American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YELLOW PINE LUMBER BUYER 
Man having full knowledge and acquaintance with 
Arkansas or Texas mills. 

Address “S. 107,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
Young man experienced in wholesale hardwood lumber 
business to assist manager of New York office. Must be 
stenographer. Excellent chance to develop into sales- 
man’s position, 
Address “S. 136,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—PRACTICAL AND EXPERIENCED 
Man to superintend the operations of our fruit and veg- 
etable package manufacturing plant. Must ‘be capable 
and have ability to get peak production. Give refer- 
ences as to your ability and suitableness for position of 
the kind in first letter. Address 

ROSELAND VENEER & PACKAGE CO., LTD., 
Roseland, La. . 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED ESTIMATOR 
Large Wisconsin sash and door factory desires the serv- 
ices of an experienced estimator who can read plans and 
is familiar with Cost Book A. 

Address “*R. 127,’’ care American Lumberman. 
































WANTED—ESTIMATOR 
With selling ability by planing mill doing general mill- 
work. Location Western Pennsylvania, State age, ex- 
perience and salary expected. 
Address “S. 143," care American Lumberman., 


WANTED—COMPETENT SUPERINTENDENT 
For sawmill and logging operation at Roland, Ark. In 
your first letter give references and state salary. 

D. C. STIMSON LUMBER COMPANY, INC., 
Owensboro, Kentucky. 
WANTED—ORDER CLERK 
Who can bill work into factory from plans per specifica- 

tions and make shop drawings. f 
Address “S. 144,”" care American Lumberman, 











WANTED—ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER 


Sales Mgr. of concern manufacturing Hemlock, Pine and 
Hardwoods in Northern Wisconsin wants male stenog- 
rapher with sufficient experience to handle detail corre- 
spondence and other sales matters in absence of his 
superior. Must be available not later than April 20. 
Give age, experience, and qualifications. A good job 
for the right man with salary in proportion. 


Address “S. 147,’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—CAPABLE YOUNG MAN 
Stenographer for sales office; large yellow pine mill, 
South Alabama. Give age, experience, references, and 
state salary expected, 

Address “S. 127,’ care American Lumberman. 


FOREMAN FOR RETAIL LUMBER & COAL YARD 
One familiar with all details necessary to successfully 
handle men and properly take care of stock, must be 
fumiliar with stock, sash, doors and trim, Answer in 
own handwriting, stating age, experience, references, 
when could begin and whether can arrange for inter- 
view. Location 50 miles east of Chicago, city of 25,000. 
Address “S. 135,’ care American Lumberman. 


SECRETARIAL POSITION 
for young lady or man in a Detfroit limber concern. 
Must be experienced stenographer and have knowledge 
of lumber. State age, experience and salary expected. 
Address “S. 118,’’ care American Lumberman. 


TRAINED KILN OPERATOR WANTED 

Experienced kiln operator to have technical control 
drying of 50 million feet yearly, mostly oak and gum, 
some pine, large plant, County Seat town, Southern 
Arkansas. Good salary, working facilities, chance for 
advancement. State time could report, salary expected, 
experience. DONALD R. BREWSTER, Dry Kiln Con- 
sultant, Blymyer Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


TIME SAVING METHOD 
Of extending pieces into feet fully explained in booklet 
mailed you for thirty cents, silver or stamps. No fur: 
ther need for ‘‘eanned figures.’’ Easily understood and 
quickly applied. Money back if not satisfied. Order 
now. R. M. MILLER, Langdon, No. Dak. 

















FOREMAN FOR INTERIOR FINISH MILL: 


One familiar with all details connected ‘with straight 
run finish, sash and doors, frame work and cabinet work. 
Must be high class man who understands production 
methods. ALTON W. GRIGG LUMBER COMPANY, 
Detroit, Michigan. 





MILLWORK ESTIMATOR, 
Must be familiar with cost book ‘‘A.’’ Give references 
and salary expected with application. 
Address “R. 129,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—AT ONCE, DETAILER AND BILLER 
For concern manufacturing high class interior and ex- 
terior special millwork. THE SENECA LUMBER & 
MILLWORK CO., Fostoria, Ohio. 


WANTED 
Competent office executive for hardwood lumber busi- 
ness. Prefer man from 30 to 45 years of age, must be 
hard worker and have clean record. Good opportunity 
with growing business. Advise experience and qualifica- 
tions fully in first letter. All correspondence confidential. 
Address “*R. 112,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MAN THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
And familiar with inspecting and properly storing fir, 
pine and hard woods used in car building. Should be 
capable of taking entire charge of yard and handling 
all classes of labor. State experience, salary require- 
ments and when you could report for duty. 

Address “R, 114,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A SOBER AND INDUSTRIOUS 
Lumberman qualified by experience and natural ability 
to take charge of receiving, storing, and shipping opera- 
tions in a retail lumber and building supply yard in 
southern Ohio. 

Address “‘R. 109,’ care American Lumberman. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMAN WANTED 
One with experience on Ready-Cut plans preferred. Only 
first class man will be considered. Splendid opportunity 
for advancement, 

RAY H. BENNETT LUMBER CO., INC., 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

















‘Able to lay out own work. 


WANTED—MACHINERY DESIGNER 
First-class designing draftsman, thoroughly conversant 
with the design of heavy sawmill or woodworking ma. 


chinery. Permanent position, good living conditions, 
We require for this work a man thoroughly conversant 
with modern shop practice and a man with industry 
and initiative. 


Address “R. 134,’? care American Lumberman, 








SALES MANAGER 


New England firm, manufacturing and jobbing millwork, 
want man whose past record positively recommends him 
as able sales manager. Prefer man who has had some’ 
manufacturing experience and not over 45 years of age, 
Unusual opportunity to offer man filling requirements, 


Address “RR. 105,’’ care American Lumberman, 





WANTED 
Assistant Superintendent for stock sash and doer factory 
located in middle west. Give references and salary 
expected first letter. 
Address “Pp, 131,’’ care American Lumberman, 


EXPERIENCED YARD MANAGER, OR 
Assistant. Alive, aggressive and progressive worker, 
Must be responsible and earn his salary together with 
profit on it as an investment to the business. Give full 
particulars and references. 

Address “Pp, 129,’’ care American Lumberman, 
PRODUCTION SUPERINTENDENT 
Sash and Door Jobbing House. Address ‘‘?. 116,’ care 
American Lumberman, giving age, experience and salary 
expected. 
WANTED—CABINET FOREMAN 
Give references and salary 











wanted first letter. 
Address “Pp, 132,’’ care American Lumberman, 


A GOOD DETAILER AND MILLWORK BILLER 
Please give qualifications, experience, references and 
salary expected in first letter. STEVES SASH & DOOR 
COMPANY, San Antonio, Tex. 


WANTED 
Sash, door and interior trim biller. Must be thoroughly 
familiar with blue prints, capable of laying out work, 
taking off quantities and billing same into the ae 
Steady position. Address HYDE MURPHY COMP ; 
Ridgway, Pa. 


WANTED—FOR NIGHT RUN 
Two first-class white edgermen for white pine, cypress 
and hardwood lumber. Steady employment. Healthy 
location. 
BURTON-SWARTZ CO. OF FLORIDA, 
Perry, Fla. 














WANTED—HIGH GRADE ESTIMATOR 
And salesman, experienced in handling large special mill- 
work jobs for interior finish plant in Indianapolis. State 
age, experience in detail and salary expected. 

“FY, 146,’’ care American Lumberman. 


Address 














WANTED—FIRST CLASS BAND SAWYER 
Right hand, double cut band mill. Must be well rec- 
ommended, Northern Spruce mill. 

Address “S. 128,’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—COMPETENT BAND SAW FILER 
To file single band mill in Central New York State. 
Job will last four to six months, but might use filer 
year round if good mechanic. 

Address “S. 109,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—CONCERN LOCATED IN TENNESSEE 


Desires services of experienced filer capable of properly 








handling six-foot resaws. Permanent location. Salary 
$175.00. 
Address “S$, 110,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—AT ONCE A YOUNG, EXPERIENCED 
Circular sawyer. Steady employment. Good _ location. 
Address 


“S, 102,’ care American Lumberman, 









































WANTED—SALESMAN FOR 
NEW YORK CITY AND VICINITY 
An experienced oak flooring salesman by a large manu- 
facturer. Prefer a man with hardwood lumber expe 
rience also. Splendid account for a good man. 
Address “S. 157,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A SALESMAN FOR OHIO 
An old established concern dealing largely in cypress 
desires the services of a first-class representative. We 
are willing to pay a good salary and bonus to an expe- 
rienced man, one who is acquainted with the territory 
and who can command the business. 
Address “S. 114,”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED , ‘ 
Experienced hardwood salesman _ thoroly familiar wit 
New York, Brooklyn and nearby territory by an © 
established manufacturer. Prefer a man accustomed to 
handling oak flooring, mixed cars and kiln dried stock. 
A very good position for an aggressive fellow. Cor- 
respondence confidential. 
Address “S. 137,’’ care American Lumberman. 











WANTED—ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER 
Yellow pine dept., large Chicago wholesaler. One with 
wholesaling experience preferred. Advise fully, stating 
age, references and salary desired. 

Address “*K, 144,’’ care American Lumberman, 





WANTED—A DESK MAN 
For retail lumber business, one who is familiar with the 
lumber business who can give references; state wages 
capected, age, etc. A. A. CORWIN & SONS, Pontiac, 
ch. 








WANT A GOOD SALESMAN 
Place an advertisement in the Wanted—For Sale De 
partment under heading Wanted—Salesman. AMERIC 
LUMBERMAN, 431 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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